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‘Teen of it—a book never before sold for less than $5.00 now 
reprinted especially for OUTDOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! 


The secrets of successful fishing opened up before your eyes! The 








most complete book for fishermen ever published! Every page of 
“JUST FISHING” is packed with the kind of practical information 


that will quickly improve your skill with rod and reel 








“JUST FISHING” tells you how to select the best 
places to fish—how to cast and where—all about live 


baits, wet and dry flies, plugs, fly-rod lures, tackle, 








weather conditions. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them are 
fully described—with pictures and full color illustra- : 
tions galore. At $1.95 “JUST FISHING” is an unbeat- 
able bargain that may never be offered again. Mail 
the coupon below today and see for yourself what a 
classic among fishing books “JUST FISHING” really is 






A BOOK PACK JAMMED For more than 30 years Ray 
7 t 


Bergman has been studying fish and 


WITH INFORMATION ABOUT their habits. In “JUST FISHING,” 
B 


ergman gives YOU the benefit of 


every kind of fresh water fish. 


THE MOST AUTHENTIC COLOR-PLATES Whether you fish in lake, stream or river—whether you fish for | 





EVER INCLUDED IN ANY FISHING BOOK bass, trout, pike, pickerel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or 
Every one a masterpiece of modern printing! Full color pictures any other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST FISHING” tells you 
of small and large-mouthed black bass, native or brook trout, brown how and where to get them. It’s a book you'll treasure for years 


trout, rainbow trout, pickerel, pike, muskellunge, wall-eyed pike, to come. SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just mail the coupon. 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. Plus 133 additional illustrations 


of flies, lures, plugs and baits of every variety. Nothing was over- | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _ 
looked to make “JUST FISHING” the most complete, best illus- M A i L TH ! S co U PO N TO DAY 

trated book for fishermen ever published. OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP'T 81 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Why this 61% reduction in price is possible 
Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book “JUST 


OUTDOOR LIFE long felt that “JUST FISHING” deserved a 
larger readership than it could ever obtain by $5.00 bookstore sales 
alone. So we prevailed upon Mr. Bergman to permit the publication 
of this special $1.95 edition especially for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
300,000 readers. This low price is possible only because of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S vast purchasing power in the paper market and Mr. 
Bergman’s cooperation in accepting a fraction of his usual royalty 


FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. | understand this book is identical in quality 
and contents with the $5.00 bookstore edition. If for amy reason I am 
dissatisfied I will return the book in 10 days and you will refund 


my money in full. 








on this Special edition. NAME. 
We expect the limited number of books still on hand to sell out 
quickly at this special $1.95 price. So to be sure of your copy mail ADDRESS nnn annecnneeneceeenenceenennnenntensctennnerneneees 
the coupon now. “JUST FISHING” is guaranteed to please or 
money refunded.  ; ee . St AIB... 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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OU CAN besure 

Ralph J. Tot- 
ten knows what 
he’s talking about 
in “The Junk I 
Left Behind Me,” 
for he’s toted duf- 
fel (or watched 
native bearers tote 
it) over large areas 
of four continents, 
and hunted every- 
thing from cham- 
ois to railbirds to 
wart hogs. That’s what 30 years in the 
U. S. foreign service does for you! 

A native of Nashville, Tenn., Totten 
got his early training in fishing and 
hunting in Tennessee and Florida. In 
1907 he entered the foreign service, and 
before long was an inspector, making 
regular tours of duty into every country 
engaged in the first World War, includ- 
ing (for the first two years of the war) 
Germany and Austria, and going through 
several air bombings and the long-range 
bombardment of Paris. Winding up as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to the Union of South Af- 
rica, he retired from the service in 1937, 
to settle in Washington, D. C. 

Over this period, he garnered moose, 
bears, deer, and wild turkeys in North 
America, pumas, jaguars, deer, and ta- 
pirs in South America, stags, chamois, 
and moufflons in Europe, and most of 
the species of big’ game in Africa. His 
most successful hunt was on the Dark 
Continent in 1934, when during less than 
one month’s leave he got two rhinos, a 
buffalo, a lion, a leopard, and two croc- 
odiles, besides some antelopes and wart 
hogs for camp meat—the story of which 
campaign appeared in OutTpoor Lire sev- 
eral years ago. Totten is almost as fond 
of fishing as he is of hunting, and also 
caught more kinds of fish than he can 
remember along the way. 





AMON CHES- 

SON isn’t so in- 
nocentinthe 
ways of the moon- 
shine country as 
his story “Never 
Advise an Expert” 
would indicate, for 
he’s a son of that 
country himself. 
Here’s his own 
vivid description 
of his career: 

“I was born in 
Moyock, N. C., 34 years ago. 
those days game was plentiful, and bear 
paws were hacked off and nailed to tel- 
phone poles along the highway. This 
added a little color for the benefit of 
passing motorists, but the real color 
wasn't nailed to telephone poles; it was 
in the swamps and along the rivers, 
where every time you turned around you 
were face to face with a moonshiner. 

“I grew up in, and out of, the Dismal 
Swamp mostly in. I hunted and 
fished, of course; everybody around there 
did. Some of them got to be pretty good 
at it, as for me—well, I just hunted 
and fished. I also ran a trap line in Dis- 





Back in 


2 


mal’ Swamp, making the rounds before 
school, and always had my pockets load- 
ed with fish—the older the fish the bet- 
ter—as bait for possums. If ever a boy 
who attended Moyock High School out- 
stank me I’d like to hear from him! 
“Since leaving Moyock in 1925,” Ches- 
son goes on, “I’ve done a hitch in the Air 
Corps, hunted everything that a fellow 
can find up and down the Atlantic Coast, 
fished for trout, bass, pickerel, tuna, 
marlin, or anything that would strike, 
and have had a dog-gone good time. My 
business? I have no business—just hob- 
bies; fishing and hunting and writing 
about how much fun they are, and when 
I get tired of writing I paint a few fish- 
ing and hunting pictures. Now and then 
I wonder if I’m in a fishing and hunting 
rut, but if I am I’m satisfied. There’s no 
finer rut to be found any place!’ 


’ 


UNS and cam- 


eras have 
been the ruin of 
L. A. Wilke—so 


he says. This 45- 
year-old son of 
Austin, Tex., was 
given an air gun 
on his third birth- 
day. It didn’t 
work, but it 
started a lifelong 
thirst for guns 
and more guns 
that did shoot. To earn money for this 
worthy ambition, the author of “Fish- 
erman on a Horse” quit school to learn 
the printing trade, quit that to learn 
newspaper work, and quit that (as a 
regular profession, at least) to learn 
photography. The result, so he tells us, 
has been too many guns, too many cam- 
eras, not enough time, and too little 
money. 

We think he’s overstating the case, 
however. In the course of picture tak- 
ing and occasional newspaper work, 
Wilke has traveled pretty much all over 
the United States, sampling the fishing 
and hunting as he went. He didn’t like 
the North because fish and game were 
too scarce and the weather too cold for 
Texan blood, so has finally settled at El 
Paso to work on travel advertising, pro- 
motion, and editing a picture magazine 
of the Southwest. The living there is 
delightful, he tells us, and there is still 
plenty of good fishing and hunting. So 
all in all we suspect he’s not so unhappy 
as he’d have us think. 





E DON’T know whether the inci- 

dent Leonard E. Winston describes 
in “Fish Ho!” had anything to do with 
his retiring from the Navy, but retired 
he is, after 17 years of service, seven of 
which were spent aboard “pig boats.” 
He’s still doing his bit, however, as in- 
structor of an electricians’ course in the 
defense-school program. 

Now located at Cloquet, Minn., about 
as far from salt water as it’s possible to 
get, Winston enjoys writing up his past 
experiences afloat, since it allows him to 
live them over again without the hard- 
ships. Among his other hobbies are 





some unusual ones: cutting gem stones 
from agates picked up in his neighbor- 
hood, repairing watches, and painting in 
oils. But you could expect the unusual 
from a man who had a hand in fishing 
from one of Uncle Sam’s submarines! 


ATCH J. P. 
Cuenin be- 
tween moments of 
fishing, hunting, 
skeet shooting, 
and casting, and 
he’ll pause long 
enough to offer 
this explanation to 
you: “My business 
is fishing, hunting, 
skeet shooting, and 
casting, and my 
hobbies are fish- 
ing, hunting, skeet shooting, and casting.” 
Which is exactly true, odd as it sounds. 
For as huge numbers of outdoor lovers 
in the Far West know, Cuenin is rod- 
and-gun editor of the San Francisco 
“Examiner.” When he isn’t busy at the 
typewriter, he’s equally busy with his 
“home work,” keeping up with the afore- 
mentioned fishing, hunting, skeet shoot- 
ing, and casting situations in the field. 
Over the years he has fished from upper 
New York state to Florida and from 
British Columbia to Mexico, and reports: 
“I have been thrilled wherever I hap- 
pened to be with a rod or a gun in my 
hand.” There’s no doubt that he knows 
what to do with both instruments, either, 
for he has held the national all-around 
fly and bait-casting championship, and 
has repeatedly been recognized as one 
of the nation’s best skeet shots. For a 
sample of Cuenin’s typewriter prowess, 
just turn to “Get the Hook!” 





TRUE “Georgia cracker,” Charles 

Elliott calls himself. Born just out- 
side Atlanta, he has hunted and fished 
over most of the United States, yet he 
confesses: “My favorite haunts still ex- 
tend from the black-bass-infested la- 
goons of southern Georgia to the. swift 
mountain streams in the northern part 
of the state, and from the quail flats on 
the Florida line to the deer and turkey 
coves of the Chat- 
tahoochee Nation- 
al Forest. Some- 
how I can find 
more inspiration 
in the woods and 
on the waters of 
this old cracker 
state than any- 


where else on 
earth.” 
Lest you believe Y 


Elliott’s life is 
wholly given over 
to pleasant idle- 
ness, however, we hasten to explain that 
he’s a forestry and wildlife expert of no 
mean proportions. After college train- 
ing in forestry, he worked for both the 
U.S. and Georgia forest services for 
some years, finally becoming Commis 
sioner of the Georgia Department of 
Natural Resources. Leaving this post 
recently, he has settled down in Decatur, 
Ga., to write. He is the author or co- 
author of five books and about 50 arti- 
cles on conservation subjects, has edited 
two regional publications, and is now 
preparing for the press a book to be 
entitled “Fading Trails,” which tells of 
vanishing wildlife species in America 
Just now he is also doing work as a 
special assistant in the National Park 
Service. “Blue Hole in the Muleshoe” 
marks his début in Outpoor Lire. 
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AN PRIZE 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 







Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. 
able cottages. Good beds and meals. Rates 
ble. Modern Hi b end 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- _.° 
fitted. Write for folder. . 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ 






















—ELMGREN‘S CAMPS— 


Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote island camp, modern house-boat. 
Camp has central dining room & shower bath. 
Located 25 miles from nearest road in north 
entral part in the »est Muskie area. Also 
sass, walleye, G. N. Pike & Lake Trout. Good 
hunting, Moose, Deer & Ducks. Write 
Elmgren’s Camps, Sioux Narrows, Ont., Canada 

After June Ist: Kenora, Ont., Canada 





Ash Rapids—Lake of the Woods 
Muskies, Bass, Wall-Eyes, Trout 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Wonderful fly fishing for small mouth bass. 
Comfortable cabins, good beds & meals, Cabin 
Cruiser—Send for folder 


DES STONE, P. O. Box 90, Kenora, Ont. 











> STONE’S CAMPS<— 





HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly Lake of the Woods Camp. 
Twenty miles from highway, by cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-eye and Northern 
Pike fishing. 

Moose — deer — bear — ducks. 

‘inest accommodations and meals. 

in only. Write or wire 

HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


American 


KENORA 
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REEF POINT HOUSE 


on Beautiful Rainy Lake 
for SMALL MOUTH BASS, also 
Wall Eyes, Northern Pike 
Housekeeping Cabins—Beach. 
Ideal for the Family. 
N. Chabot—Box 302—Fort Frances, Ont. 
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Fishing and 


LAKELAND LODGE w.ninc'ccm. 


Wahnapitae Lake—Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 
ellent — and accommodations. July, August & Sep- 
er ide ths for SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
SORTHE RN ? TKE — PICKEREL (DORE). Later part 
September at ly October for surface fishing for 
SALMON, GRAY ‘& ‘MoU NTAIN TROUT. No closed sea- 
here. Outfitter for canoe trips through lake chains in 
in forests. If preferred, housekeeping cottages fully 
pped. October and Nt Nay se good hunting for MOOSE, 
‘EER & BEA Write lders, maps and references to: 





R ‘ 
ALPHONSE RIOUX., Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 









CANOE - CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED 
LAKE GEORGE 
ON STATE 
CAMP ISLANDS. ree 
Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc., sufficient for 


a party of 2. $30 an, two weeks. 
Send for folder *‘O. 





“Bolton Landing 
on Lake George, 


» ¥. 










USY fish hound. 
shepherd, part 
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CRAIG-WALKER CO. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


Sandy, part German 
collie, is a valued 
worker at Michigan’s trout-rearing 
station at Honor, Mich, Last summer 
killed 42 water snakes in one month; 
drives away herring gulls and other pred- 
ators from the trout ponds; herds trout 


into deep pockets where they can be 
seined easily; and killed a big rainbow 
trout that accidentally had got into a 


fingerlings where it could do 
Gerald, Carl, and Ed- 
ward Mithee, Fairfield, Me., all kids in 
grammar school, early this year saw 
Canada lynx at edge of woods, got their 
dad’s shotgun, and went after the cat. 
Lynx charged Carl who had the gun but 
he dropped it with one shot. Cat weighed 


pond for 
much damage.... 


45 lb., and boys collected $15 bounty for 
their feat. 
Oddities. Highest and smallest post 


. located at Fall River Pass 
Museum in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo. Altitude nearly 12,000 ft 
Floor space covers area of only 4x7 ft. 
No cracker-box seats for those who wait 
for the mail. ... Roland Hodges, Mount 
Olive, N.C., while surf-casting for chan- 
nel bass at Drum Inlet of that state last 
spring, landed a 126-lb. tuna. Anyone 


office in U.S 





and two 


A brisk fall day, plenty of birds, 
good dogs—what more could a hunter ask? 


Martin Hogan, Barrington, Ill., samples the 
good upland bird hunting of Wisconsin 


else who ever has 
surf? ... One bul- 
Gerhart of Cana- 
last season 


know of anyone 
caught a tuna in the 
let, two bucks. P. B. 
dian, Tex., while hunting 
saw %-point buck 100 yd. away. Fired 
one shot from his .30/06, dropped buck, 
then found behind it a 4-point buck with 
head nearly torn off. The one bullet had 
bagged both. Last of American 
whalers got license this year to operate 
shore station at Humboldt Bay, Calif. 
Now the only whaling company in coun- 
try, though 100 years ago 600 of the 800 
whaling vessels under all flags were 
American. World’s whale catch last year 
was 35,000, of which Americans took 
only 29. 
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WE'VE GOT ’EM! 


Come and get em 


in CANADA 


If you want a prize trophy—the kind you can be 


proud of—Canada’s the place to get it. In the East. 
ern Provinces are giant Moose, Deer, Black Bear. 

Our FREE hunting service will tell you where to 
find game. Insure the success of your trip by using 
this up-to-the-minute information, Let us make 
specific recommendations—put you in touch with 
reliable guides and outfitters. Write or wire A. O. 
Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 4618 Windsor 
Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


U. S. Citizens require no passports — and 
their travel dollars go farther in Canada 


Camadian Pacific 








-—>OBABIKON BAY CAMP< 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


arene = aay ass — Warteyes — Lake Trout — Northerns 


lucks and small game (in season) 
Remotely Located for Better Sport 
Al equ nt-—attractive log sleeping cabins—exce! 


e% electric lights——showers 
ilso Outfitting and Cruisers 


rated folder on request. Write 








Asther J. Miller, Box °, Morson, Ontario 
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5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 

Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send forillustrated folder. 






















reen’s _ amps 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 
“LAKE OF THE WOODS 



















SUPERIOR-QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRIPS 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig Olson, Monoge?) 


' BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON.MINN. 





















CAMP 
CANOE 
FISH! 


fun as the veteran. 


Stag 


Write Bob Watts, 


or with the family 
Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - 
Manager 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 


Luxury or rough it 


Basswood Fishing Lodge 
Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 














Pipestone Falls Lodge| MEADWOOD LODGE 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


M. J. Conorton, Prop. Box 137 


the | 


Lake Kabetogama Minnesota 
«are Fishing—Secluded Vacation Spot 


Finest wall-eyed and northern pike fishing— 
Located on the east end of Lake Kabetogama at 
the junction of Namakan Lake and Ash River— 
Connected with chain of border lakes—Enjoy 
thrill of boating through international waters. 
For descriptive folder, write Ted Mead, Ray, Minn. 





The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, hunt 
ing and vacation camps in northern 
New Hampshire Guides Mair 
house and individu hins 1/ 

sutlying camps on D ond River 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 
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This year— y— ELAX coe 
Come to the Great Northwoods of Maine 


For Fishing . or a quiet vacation on beautiful Lake 


Big, Game Muskies x 


* Muskies head an all-star cast featuring 
Wall-eyed Pike, Bass, and Trout out here at 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 
Licenses can be secured at the Lodge. 
Plenty of entertainment for everyone in a 
modern hotel or housekeeping cottages, at 
reasonable rates. Write 


| MRS. MAE ULLRICH, Paap Wakaten aes 


Molunku Enjoy real camp life. See busy beavers | 
build dams. Watch wild deer with their young feed- 
ing on the shores. Or go after the crafty BASS, SALM- 
ON, PICKEREI WHITE PERCH Log camps with 
twin beds, Simmons mattresses. Large recreation main 
camp. Good home cooked food Rates only $21 per 
week, no extras For free descriptive booklet write 


MOLUNKUS SPORTING CAMPS 
J. McGrath, Mer. Kingman, Maine 





ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 
Ideal for summer and fall vacationists. Every 
venience Every a. Swimming Cane 
and Mountain Clin 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 


con- 
veing 


21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large office. Expert 
guide Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegeta- 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 


and map on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 











68 Ib. Channel Bass won 
Geo. Ruppert prize $250 1940 









Large °o who know us best have 
repeated - to 25 yrs 

Strong pe I i all ilt 
water Vat es nland & ocea 
Ch J & Sep Ist 
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A Ht. "6 ‘Gearet@uawdis Mangt) 
Eastern Shore, Va. 


Hotel Wachapreague, 
Box 2 Wachapreague, 


“SURE SHOTS FOR 
BIG GAME HUNTERS— 


Elk—De on ——-oar — Goat 


Devervations now being te 1 ack tr ips In 
, it ; 1 & 


expert ed 5 ‘ plentiful game 





‘Limited ‘mumt f hunters acc 


rates 


Two CREEK RANCH 
Box 15 Ovando, Montana 


Jack Doorty 


} cabins, 


| for 
| OSTO V. HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper, 





6 ome to Wende’s Resort 
at Hayward, Wisconsin 
and enjoy your vacation, 


equipped for house- 
le cooking. Lake 


Clean comfortable cabins; modernly 
keeping. Dining room service. Home sty 
Chippewa is widely known for excellent Muskie and 
Walleye Pike fishing. Near-by small lakes and rivers 
for bass and pan fish. For further information write to 


George Wende, Sr., Hayward, Wisconsin 
Sure as 


ANTELOPE= Suv 


hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 25 to 
150 yds. Season Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. My low charge 
of $50 covers all but permit. Includes comfortable 
hot & cold showers, swell food, daily trans- 
portation to world’s best antelope grounds. Won- 
derful scenery and all around good time. Write 
interesting details. 


You'll see 


Wyoming 





You a shor ot ANTELOPE 


Yes! I can assure you that shot within 48 hours, 
as you'll hunt Wyoming's largest herd—about 10,000 
head. Cost $40 for 2 days, everything furnished but 
gun & license. TROUT, whoppers of all kinds. 
GOLDENS up to 8 Ibs., BROOKS to 9 Ibs. 100 lakes 
& streams, Write for details. 


BILL GUSTIN 


M-G Ranch Lander, Wyoming 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 

and OUTFITTERS 

for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 
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BEARTOOTH RANCH 
In the Montana Rockies Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 
Ed. J.tkerman Nye, Montana 


ARIZONA _ 


Hunt the high ranges where it is always cool in 


summer. Good trout fishing. Comfortable home 
ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobcat 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
quail, and ducks in season. 


Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps, real Dutch oven cooks. 


Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, Cottonwood, Arizona 














Nature notes. Far-flying duck. Blue- 
winged teal, banded near Langruth 
Manitoba, Canada, September, 1940, fleu 

| 3,500 miles to Coyaima, Colombia, South 
| America, where it was shot in March, 
1941. ... Rare for moose in captivity to 
have calves, but the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation has four calves, 
all born in the Cusino area corrals, and 


all doing well. ... Shoveler, or spoonbill 


duck, a western bird with normal breed- 
ing grounds west of the Mississippi, has 
come east. A few years ago several of 
these birds were found in breeding sea- 
son on Pymatuning State Refuge in 
Pennsylvania. Last year 18 shovele 
nests were found on Bombay Hook Wild- 


life Refuge in Delaware. Ring-necked 
duck another which has pushed east 
Formerly seldom seen in maritime prov- 


inces of Canada and Northeastern states 








it is now one of the three most common 
breeding ducks in Maine and Neu 
Brunswick. 

West Virginia State Department of 
Health official recently gathered statis- 
tics on wildlife killed in state by auto- 
mobiles. Estimate was that loss of cot- 
tontails alone amounted to about 70,000 
a year, enough to give army of 3, 
gunners season’s bag limit each. 


000 


a 


Camping season now on: Packer, 
Conn., Cook, Ga., Potts, Nev., Pitcher, 
N.Y., Platter, Okla., Fork, Md., Tongs, 
Ky., Fry, Ky. 





Provi- 


Grant Pierce, 


The tale of a tailer. 
dence, R. I., sportsman, got plenty of 
thrills when battling a salmon on Cain's 
River, N. B., but got still another when 
George T. Allen, his outfitter, tailed it 


Pennsylvania Bass 


HERE IS MUCH good bass fishing in 

Pennsylvania. There are many creeks, 
rivers, ponds, and lakes with large or 
small-mouthed bass, and the State keeps 
them well-stocked. Annually a_ good 
number of black bass of really notable 
size are caught in the State. A fine 
highway system makes most of these 
waters very accessible, and good accom- 
modations are almost everywhere avail- 
able. 

The following list of the better waters 
is given by the “Pennsylvania Angler,” 
the official publication of the State Board 
of Fish Commissioners, the counties be- 
ing arranged here according to their ap- 
proximate location in the State 

Eastern: Bucks—Delaware River 
Neshaminy Creek, Little Neshaminy 
Creek, Northeast Branch Perkiomen 
Creek, Queen Anns Creek, East Swamp 
Creek, Tinicum Creek, and Tohickon 
Creek. Montgomery—Manatawney Creek 





Northeast Branch Perkiomen Creek, 
Pennypack Creek, Perkiomen Creek, 
Northwest Branch Perkiomen Creek 
Ridge Valley Creek, Skippack Creek 
Northampton—Delaware River. 

Northeastern: Bradford—Chemung 


River, Sugar Creek, North Branch Sus- 
quehanna River. Lackawanna—North 
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Branch Susquehanna River. Monroe— 
Delaware River. Pike—Delaware River, 
Lake Wallenpaupack. Susquehanna— 
North Branch Susquehanna’ River. 
Wayne—Delaware River, West Branch 
Delaware River. Wyoming—North 
Branch Susquehanna River, Tunkhan- 


| nock Creek. 


Southeastern: Berks—Maiden Creek, 


| Manatawney Creek, Monocacy Creek, 


Ontelaunce Lake, Tulpehocken Creek. 
Chester—West Branch Brandywine 
Creek, French Creek, East Branch Oc- 
toraro Creek. Dauphin—Conewago 


| Creek, Swatara Creek, Susquehanna 


River. Delaware—Chester Creek, Darby 
Creek. Lancaster—Big Chickies Creek, 
Cocalico Creek, Conestoga Creek, Cono- 
wingo Creek, Conowingo Dam, Holtwood 
Dam, Middle Creek, Muddy Creek, Octo- 
raro Creek, Safe Harbor Dam, Susque- 
hanna River, Little Swatara Creek, 
Wenger’s Mill Dam. Lebanon—Little 
Swatara Creek, Swatara Creek. York— 
Bermudian Creek, West Branch Codo- 
rus Creek, Manges Mill Dam, Spring 
Grove Dam, Graybill Dam, Bairs Dam, 
Conewago Creek, Little Conewago Creek, 
Katz Dam, Shetter Dam, Elsesser Dam, 


| Anderson Dam, Old Mill Dam, Bieseck- 


ers Dam, Susquehanna River. 
East Central: Carbon—Mahoning 


| Creek. Columbia—Fishing Creek, Hunt- 


| Branch Juniata River, Williamsburg 


ingdon Creek, North Branch Susquehan- 
na River. Luzerne—North Branch Sus- 
quehanna River, Harvey Lake. Montour 
—Chillisquaque Creek, North Branch 
Susquehanna River. Perry—Buffalo 
Creek, Juniata River, Shermans Creek, 
Susquehanna River. 
South Central: 
Creek, Raystown Branch Juniata River, 





Bedford—Dunning | 


Wills Creek, Bobs Creek, Brush Creek, | 


Lake Gordon, Thos. W. Koon Lake, | 


Woodbury Dam. Blair—Frankstown 
Dam. Cumberland—Conodoguinet Creek, 
Susquehanna River, Yellow Breeches 
Creek. Franklin—Conodoguinet Creek, 
Conococheague Creek, Licking Creek. 
Fulton—Licking Creek. Huntingdon— 
Frankstown Branch Juniata River, | 
Aughwick Creek, Juniata River, Penn | 


| Central Dam, Raystown Branch Juniata 


River, Sideling Hill Creek, Standing 
Stone Creek. 
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Scenery, wild water, and trout! O. J. McGillis, | 
St. Paul, Minn., Northern Pacific Railways 
executive, found them all while fishing at 
the outlet of Red Eagle Lake, Glacier Park 











North Central: Elk—Spring Creek. | 
Lycoming—Muncy Creek, Loyalsock | 


| Creek, Lycoming Creek, Pine Creek. Mc- 


Kean—Allegheny River. Potter—Oswayo | 
Creek. | 
Central: Centre—Bald Eagle Creek, | 
Moshannon’ Lake. Clearfield—Little | 
Clearfield Creek, Sandy Lick Creek. Clin- 


| ton—Kettle Creek, Bald Eagle Creek, 
| Pine Creek. Juniata—Tuscarora Creek, | 
| Juniata River. Mifflln—Jacks Creek, | 


Juniata River. Snyder—Mahantango | 


ae | 
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For A Real Vacation 


A bungalow camp in the finest section 

of Algonquin Park. Splendid fishing 

for bass, muskies, lake trout and speck- 
led trout. A restful spot for your vacation, wih hay 
fever unknown, FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 59 
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» Pembroke 
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San ‘Off the Beaten Trail’’ 
Six Point Lodge 
in the Pines. Sep 


Only c amp on beautiful _ ent I ake 
LA 











arate 1G Sleeping Cab l ener heated 
Mati a Service BLACK Ass— ROUT. We promise 
some real fishing el s home c¢ ed food resh 
vegetables ict m crean Good Coffee home 
made bre ad Hud n pay Soames “ te sheets 
blevy 1400 ft. Motor to do Fur hed t ngalow oo 
~ $25 wk 5 m nore. ‘ate $4 pe testric 

Greene oom i305, 220 
E. 42nd ‘st. .C. “U eTEeR JUNE ist 


ee Peuteste Ont., Canada coe 





RANGERS LODG Lake Baptiste 


Ontario 


Located 200 miles northeast of Toronto in High- 
lands of Ontario. Good all weather roads. Fighting 
small mouth SASS and WALLEYED PIKE. 8 prize 
fish taken last year within sight of lodge. Heated 
log cabins with running water and innerspring 
mattresse Excellent meals, Boats, Guides & Mo- 








tors. Bring the family. Reasonable rates. Write for 
folder to 

RANGERS LODGE 
Baptiste Ontario, Canada 











——(~ OME UP OUR WAY, NEIGHBOR...—, 
Where You'll Get 
TROUT—NORTHERN PIKE—WALL-EYES 
MOOSE—DEER— BEAR— DUCKS 


And a grand vacation G vuntry ts alive 

with fist nd game the big “ u've < a 
in addition. te me a spe rt. y 

mmodations, b« ats “be ‘ 


details WENDIGO HUNTING LODGES 
Ghost River Ontario, Canada 


bout 


Write us fe Be furthes 














Everything GOOD at GOODWIN’S 


New fur- 
rowboats, 
Best 


courtesy, reasonable rates. 
tents, outboards, canoes, 
guides. Beautiful lakes. 


Cleanliness 
nished cabins, 
efficient courteous 
of reference 
Salmon Trout, Mountain Trout, Speckled Trout 
Great Northern Pike, Golden Pickerel 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game and Birds 


GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Nicholson, Ontario, Canada 
Main Line, C.P.R., Near Chapleau, Ontario 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
eaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Bo your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont., Canada 








RENT A JOHNSON OUTBOARD 
for ONTARIO fun 


2'> H.P. TWINS aees e ...$8.00 per week 
(Alternate Firing) 

1.1 H.P. SINGLES $5.00 per week 

Free Fishing tnformation by Letter or Personal Request. 


O.M.L. SERVICE ALLIED WITH A.A.A 
Specialized Outboard Repair Service 
A. E. BROWN MOTORS LIMITED 
61 Main St., Toronto (East) Ontario 





ATLANTIC SALMON 
and 
TROUT FISHING 
at 
ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


Special trips in late July and August, $150 from 
Montreal $110 from Gaspe all-inclusive 
Write for folder 
OL, Anticosti Division—Box 69—Montreal 


[ NORTHERN QUEBE 


CLUB PANACHE ONATCHIWAY CLUB 
200 sq. miles 250 sq. miles 
Speckled Trout, Moose, Deer, Record Speckled Trout up to 
Be Parts dee Ducks 1 s Salmon Trout, Pike 
Geese Comfortable cabins New area, never fished in 

« soapetent guides before 


Peribonka and Manouan Rivers for ouananiche 
References, descriptive folder on request. Write 
or wire 


haus. Leonce Hamel, 


TUNA FISHING 
DE LUX 


On Nova Scotia Coast 
A-1 Boats Accommodations 
Phil Moore’s Tuna Camp 
Chester, N. S., Canada 


District 


Roberval, 





Guides 











Lake St. John a 


Que., Canada, 
ay 











Creek, North Branch Mahantango Creek, 
Middle Creek, North Branch Middle 
Creek, Penns Creek. Union—Buffalo 


Creek, Penns Creek, White Deer Hole 
Creek 
Northwest:Crawford—ConneautCreek, 
Conneaut Lake, French Creek, Oil Creek. 
Erie—West Branch French Creek, Con- 
neaut Creek, French Creek, South 
Branch French Creek, Lake Erie. Forest 
-Allegheny River. Lawrence—Neshan- 
nock Creek, North Fork Little Beaver 
River, Shenango River. Mercer—Cool 
Spring Creek, Neshannock Creek, Sandy 
Creek, Shenango River, Little She mango 


River, Wolf Creek, West Branch Wolf 
Creek. Venango — Allegheny River, 
French Creek, Sandy Creek. Warren— 
Brokenstraw Creek, Allegheny River, 
Conewango Creek. 

West Central: Armstrong—Allegheny 
River, Buffalo Creek Beaver—Little 


Beaver River, North Fork Little Beaver 
River. Butler—Breakneck Creek, Buffa- 
lo Creek, Wolf Creek, Yellow Creek. 
Clarion—Allegheny River, Clarion River, 
Red Bank Creek. Indiana—Little Ma- 
honing Creek, Yellow Creek. Jefferson 

Red Bank Creek, Little Sandy Creek. 

Southwest: Greene—Dunkard Fork 
Creek, North Fork Dunkard Fork Creek, 
South Fork Dunkard Fork Creek, Penn- 
sylvania Fork of Fish Creek, South Fork 
Ten Mile Creek, Wheeling Creek, White- 
ly Creek. Somerset—Youghiogheny Riv- 
er. Washington—Little Chartiers Creek 
Buffalo Creek, Ten Mile Creek, Cross 
Creek. 





A strike! Mrs. Adolph Long, Dayton, Ohio, 
fishing with her husband, had good success 
with muskies on a northern Wisconsin lake 


Maine Way to Get on Map 


ET an island named for 
catching a big fish. 

This method of winning immortality 
has been devised by Jack Williams, own- 
er of a sportsmen’s camp on Nicatous 
Lake in Maine. The angling contest he 
has initiated provides his guests with 
the opportunity of having one of the 300 
islands in the lake named for each one 
of them who captures a salmon weigh- 
ing more than 7 lb. or a trout of more 
than 5 lb. The bigger the fish the bigger 
the island that will receive the catcher's 
name. Nothing could be simpler or 
fairer. Or more unique. 


you by 


At present the islands are unnamed. 
Williams has given the chance for a 
lucky or skilled angler literally to “get 
on the map.” 


Algonquin Park Licenses 
HE 


censes, 


cost of nonresident fishing li- 
for fishing in Algonquin Park, 


Ont., has been reduced from $10 to $5.50; 
family fishing licenses from $25 to $15. 


A special 4-day license may now be had 
at a cost of $3. 


Canoeing to James Bay 


N INTERESTING CANOE TRIP in- 
to a country little known to the 
sportsman is the one from Jacksonboro, 
37 miles east of Cochrane, Ont., to Moose 
Factory, via the Mattagami River. With 
medium water this is one of the best 
trips to Moose Factory, and is used by 
the Ontario government fire rangers. 
The portages are generally in first-class 
condition. Cochrane, 481 miles north of 
Toronto, is the principal outfitting cen- 
ter for this district. 

The Mattagami in general is a fast- 
flowing stream, swifter and shallower 
than the Abitibi. There are numerous 
small rapids, many of which can be 
run. There are other rapids which only 
large canoes should take. In any case, 
no rapids should be run except when the 
canoe is handled by experienced men. 
The river widens out at many points, 
and in low water there are many blind 
channels left which make it difficult to 
keep to the main one. 

For those who do not want to canoe 
it, there is the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway, which has now 
been carried through to Moosonee, as 
Moose Factory is otherwise known. 
This place is located at the mouth of 
the Moose River, on James Bay, a part 
of Hudson Bay. This is the farthest 
north point reached by any railroad in 


Ontario, and is not far from where 
the Missinaibi, Mattagami, and Abitibi 
rivers form the Moose River. Moosonee 


has a population of about 300 Indians 
and 30 whites. The principal buildings 
date back to 1820. 

James Bay is the breeding place for 
millions of ducks and geese, and gives 
wonderful wildfowling sport in the fall. 
During the canoe trip up the Matta- 
gami River, you go through a country 
with moose, deer, bear, waterfowl, 
grouse, pickerel, and pike. — Harry 
Hinkle 


Fish Took 72 Days To Land 


AY almost incredible fish story that is 
vouched for by responsible persons 
as absolutely true, came out of Wiscon- 
sin last fall. E. A. de Campi, a Chicago 
business man, has a summer home on 
Red Cedar Lake, in Barron County, Wis. 
This lake is about 16 miles northeast of 
Rice Lake. The de Campi chauffeur, 
Charlie, a colored man, was fishing from 
the cottage pier, when he had a fierce 
strike which pulled the rod out of his 
hands, and Dick, the caretaker, was not 
there to help him rescue it. 

That was early in July. On the 12th of 
October, 72 days later, Dick and Yosan, 
the latter the cook, were out fishing 
There is a narrows about one mile long 
which connects Red Cedar Lake with 
Balsam Lake. The two anglers went 
through this narrows into Balsam where 
Yosan discovered a fishing rod bobbing 
up and down in the water. They rowed 
over to it and picked it up. A fish was on 
and was boated. It was a 314-lb. bull- 
head, very much alive. Dick identified 
the rod as the one that Charlie had lost 
The recovery took place at least two 
miles from the point where Charlie 
hooked the fish in July. 


Lake Mead Rainbows 


AINBOW trout are very 

the Willow Beach section of 
Mead, at Boulder Dam recre 
according to an expert of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This area is on 
the Colorado River, on the Nevada-Ari- 
zona border, and near Las Vegas, Nev 


abundant in 
Lake 
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/BIG GAME HUNTING 


Athabaska Forest Reserve 
Sheep—Goat—Moose—Caribou 
Deer—Black & Grizzly Bear 
Serving Big Game Expeditions 
Since 1910. References 
FRED BREWSTER 
Jasper “es Alberta, Canada 


POPP PP an 











On the West’s last frontier, at the famous Fly- 
ing U Ranch, with licensed and experienced 
j guides, for 
j Moose, Caribou, Mountain => Goats 
| Grizzly, Cinnamon, Brown, Black and 
White Faced Bear, Canada Geese, Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Great Variety of Ducks. 
Also good fishing. Rates and folders on request. 
J 


FLYING U RANCH 
70-Mile House, B. C., Canada 
—e 





Jack Boyd 











Canadian § Rockies Vacations 


Big Game Hunting 

Spring Bear Hunts. Special summer vacations. Sad- 
dle and Pack Horse Trips, all in beautiful mountain 
country. Assure you a trip that is delightfully dif- 
ferent. Excellent guides, food, service. Also now 
booking fall hunts for Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer, 
Caribou, Elk, Bear. References 

TEX BYERS EDSON, ALBERTA, CANADA 




















Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
ver. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 81. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Catch Aurora Trout 
NEW ANGLING THRILL 


Inquire: 
R. H. Grafton, 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 








Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the ‘‘Art of 
Fly Casting’’ that ever appeared in print. De- 
scribes general principles as well as such fine 
points as the side, flip, and wind casts, the use 
of the spinner, dry fly and other special lures. 
The best methods of fishing for bass, trout, and 
other fish are handled each in a separate chap- 
ter as is the matter of field repairs. 88 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Dept. 81, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step in- 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows. Every problem of loca- 
tion, drainage, water supply. How to cut and erect 
structure. All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. 
How to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
before you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation 

1 simplicity. Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
readers—as genuine as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 

nining this manual, you are not completely satisfied, 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 
money! 


———-—-—-—- OF 


OUTDOOR LIFE, — 8 1 
353 FOURTH AVEN 


I 

| NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 

| BUNGALOWS.” I wil! pay postman $2.00 plus a few ] 

! ents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied you 

| guarantee to refund my money if] send the book back | 
vithin ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send $2.00 

| with order). 1] 

l | 

| Name _ l 

| 

' Address > 

| City State 1] 





| “Orders from outside United States must be accom- | 
panied by $2.00. 
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Wyoming Antelope 


NTELOPES, on the verge of extinc- 
tion in Wyoming in 1902, have made 
a most encouraging comeback, as is 
shown in an article by John W. Scott in 
“Wyoming Wild Life,” published by the 
State Game and Fish Commission. In 
1865, antelope carcasses were peddled in 
the streets of Denver at 25 cents each. 
The slaughter continued with the result 
that, in 1902, the State game warden re- 
ported that the animal was doomed un- 
less it received better protection. 

In 1904, antelopes had been reduced 
to about 5,000 within the State, but it 
wasn’t until 1909 that the legislature put 
a closed season on them for six years. 
But the increase expected because of the 
protection did not materialize, and pro- 
tection was continued. In 1921 and 1922 
the number of the animals in Wyoming 
was estimated at 5,435. In other words, 
the antelope population had been prac- 
tically stationary for 12 years. But then 
came an encouraging increase, for, in 
1926, an antelope census was made which 
showed a total of 21,885. In 1927, 471 resi- 
dent permits and 29 nonresident permits 
were issued. In 1928, the season was 
closed again. In 1929, there were 6,353 
resident licenses and 34 nonresident li- 
censes issued, and 2,431 antelopes were 
killed. That year the number of ante- 
lopes was estimated at 26,625. 

As the antelopes continued to hold their 
own, in 1933 and 1934, the season was 
again opened, under a plan whereby the 
landowner was paid $2 of the license fee 
for each antelope killed on his land by 
resident, and $5 for each antelope killed 
by a nonresident. This practice has con- 
tinued. The landowner is made an officer 
and supervises the shooting on his prem- 
ises under the regulations. For the last 
four seasons, the number of permits is- 
sued has been 2,000, and the commission 
estimates the present number of antelope 
within the State to be between 20,000 
and 25,000. 





Landlocked salmon in Idaho? Yes, for here 
a guest at Sun Valley brings a good one to 
net on Alturas Lake, in the Sawtooth Range 


Southern Michigan Trout 


ERRIEN and Cass Counties, in the 
southwestern corner of Michigan and 
bordering on Indiana, have some accept- 


able trout fishing. In the vicinity of 
Niles, Mich., are Dowagiac and Chris- 


tian Creeks with both brook trout and 
rainbows, while Brandywine, Cook, Pine, 
and Glenwood Creeks are stocked with 
brook trout only. Pokagon and Kinze 
Creeks have brown trout. In Cass 
County are Blue, Brandywine, and Love 
Creeks with brook, brown, and rainbow 
trout; and Hickory and Pipestone Creeks 
have browns and rainbows. These 
creeks are all reached over highways 
M-60, M-40, and M-112.—Durward Bark- 
ley. 
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-eebut Good for a Laugh 
in jl® MOVIES 
HERE’S no end to the fun Filmo 
movies can add to your fishing 
trips. Work in “gags” that will keep 
your audiences howling. Or “‘play it 
straight’’® and bring back thrilling 
action records. 

But remember—your movies can be 
no better than your camera. So get a 
Filmo, built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s preferred studio equipment. 
Filmos are easy to use. Just sight, press 
a button, and what you see, you get—in 
full color if you wish. 

See Filmos at your dealer’s, or mail 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 





ONLY A FILMO 8 OFFERS 
ALL THESE FEATURES: 

e A lifetime guarantee! 

e Drop-in" threading... 
no sprockets. 

e Built-in mechanism for 
slow-motion and ani- 
mated-cartoon filming. 

e Automatic sealed-in 
lubrication...no oiling. 





. i eA basic camera, with 
bs versatility to keep pace 
Paim- Lhe with your progress. 
size > ° 
ONLY $4950 Makes movies for a few 


cents a scene 
With three-lens turret head, from $109.50 


Prefer 16mm. film? See Filmo Auto 
Load, ace of magazine-loading motion 
picture cameras, priced from $123. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVIE BOOKLET 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1852 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send free ( ) 16-page booklet about Filmo 
8mm. movie equipment; () information on 
16mm. movie cameras. 


Name 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


ell € Howell 

















Bravo for Bait-Caster! 


EDITOR SHORT time ago 
Outdoor Life: the Cimarron Riv- 
er of southwest Kansas 
reached a flood stage, due to heavy rains, 
and carried out a bridge and telephone 
line 18 mi. east of Liberal, Kans. With 
the bridge gone, telephone linesmen 
tried to carry a new line across the 
raging river by boat but they couldn't 
make it. After several hours of work 
witheut accomplishing a thing—one of 
the crew happened to think of a Liberal 
resident by the name of Woods, who 
was reputed to cast a mean bait. Will- 
ing to try anything, the foreman drove 
to town, picked up Woods and his tackle, 
and returned to the scene of the wash- 
out. There the caster rigged up and cast 


within reach of men on the opposite 
shore. Then he pulled a small rope 
across, followed by a telephone wire. 


YESSIR, THAT PHONE 
LINE WAS THE 
a-,LONGEST FISH 
CD V EVER CAUGHT 








Soon the line was back in service, and 
Woods had spent only a few minutes 
doing his part. His cast was 140 ft. 
Carl Bishop, Kendall, Kans. 


Uncanny Faculty 


EDITOR HEN I was achild 


Outdoor Life: in Ohio a neigh- 
boring family sold 
their farm and moved away, taking 


along their dog “Shep.” They went to 
Kansas to live, and Shep traveled there 
in a box car with the furniture. The 
whole incident has been brought vividly 
back to mind by David M. Newell's arti- 
cle, “Show Me the Way to Go Home.” 

The new owner of the farm moved in 
and had been there about two months 
when he came out one morning to find 
Shep waiting. The dog's feet were bleed- 
ing and sore. About the same tfme a 
letter came from Kansas asking the new 
owner to be on the lookout for Shep, 
because he'd disappeared from his Kan- 
sas home. They requested that, should 
he turn up, he be shipped back. 

Our new neighbor wrote and told 
them that if they wanted old Shep 
they’d have to send some one after him, 
because he'd earned the right to live on 
the old place as long as he wanted to 
remain.—J. M. Eastep, London, Ohio. 


Will Squirrels Eat Meat? 


EDITOR ERE in the South 
Outdoor Life: we have a squirrel 

called the red fox 
squirrel; I suppose it’s the same as its 
Northern brother. Back in 1933 I caught 
a grown female that had already raised 
a litter—I don't know how old she was 
then—and have kept her since. Only in 
the last few months has she grown tame 
enough to let me touch her, and still 
won't permit me to pick her up. She 
has eaten everything from my table, in- 
cluding raw and cooked meat. Then re- 
cently I read that letter of Frank S. 
Sharp's telling how he'd seen a red 
squirrel catch and kill a chipmunk. I 
decided to experiment a little. 

I caught a crippled young English 
sparrow and put it in my squirrel’s 
cage. She eyed it for a moment, sprang 
upon it, and killed it instantly by biting 
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it through the head twice. Then she 
took it up on her shelf and proceeded to 
dine upon it, finishing about half. So it 
seems safe to conclude that the red 
squirrel eats everything its big cousin, 
the bear, eats. Wm. W. Holeman, 
Shreveport, La. 


Pilgrimage for Pike 


EDITOR LEASE don’t tell me 
Outdoor Life: that it’s true there 

are people who don’t 
like to fish for pike and pickerel, as 
stated by Fred Habegger in a recent let- 
ter. This surely must be an error. I 
have been away from the Minnesota 
country for 11 years, and finally I’ve 
planned to return this summer for pike 
and pickerel fishing. What's happened 
to them? Have they gone bad? As a 
kid I fished nearly all the lakes in north- 
ern Minnesota, and our prize fish was a 
24-in. pike. When we'd come in with our 
boats you should have seen the big- 


(2) 
SS 


Aw, HURRY UP 
«BEFORE MY FISH 
SPOILS." 2 















eyed tourists come a-running; many’s 
the string I lent them to be _ photo- 
graphed with. Anyway, game or not 
game, I’m going back to Brainerd for 
pike—and pickerel.—O. F. Hill, Weslaco, 
Tex. 

Another Bad Combination 


EDITOR ERE’'S an addition 
Outdoor Life: to H. G. Moore’s 

timely article, “Why 
Shotguns Burst.” Moore points out the 
danger of inadvertently putting a 20 
gauge shell into a 12 gauge gun, where 
it drops down into the barrel, to blow 
the gun up when a 12 gauge shell is 
fired. Well, the same thing can happen 
if a 16 gauge shell is placed in a 10 bore 
gun by accident. While it is true that 
there are comparatively few 10’s in use, 
still in the aggregate there must be 
quite a number of men who like to use 
the big bore for ducks and the 16 for 
upland game. To protect them, it might 
be wise to point out the possibly disas- 
trous combination.—Halver Lund, Monte 
Vista, Colo. 


Worth Fighting For 


EDITOR HE things for which 
Outdoor Life: sportsmen stand are, 

I believe, the essential 
ingredients of a free, democratic people. 
In America guns are still used for sport. 
We demand good tools and learn to use 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


them well, not only from a sense of 
pride in good marksmanship, but also be- 
cause our code demands that game be 
killed cleanly and quickly. 

Since we are sportsmen we have a 
sense of tolerance for the beliefs of 
others, even when those beliefs are not 
ours. Because we are sportsmen we are 
intolerant of only one thing—intolerance 
And that is why we'll defend to the end 
our right to bear arms. They are the 
tools of sport—not of greed or anger 
But they fit us well: in one of our great 
soldier-training centers, 89 percent of 
the Missourians there have already qual- 
ified as marksmen. 

And remember, our ancestors couldn't 
be whipped as individuals abroad, and 
certainly no one can whip us at home 
while we are united and powerful 
Wernor O. Nagel, Columbia, Mo 


Hiking Comfort 


HE precautions sug- 

gested in that little 
piece, “Shoe Fit and 
Foot Care,” in a recent issue, can go a 
long way to making the pleasure of 
hiking really a pleasure. I know, for at 
69 I went on a 2,944-mile hike last spring 
It was mostly over country roads of 
gravel, cement, and oiled surface, the 
latter predominating. 

I use tennis shoes, rubber soles and no 
heels, and get 400 miles to the pair in 
warm, dry weather and about 600 to the 
pair in winter. Cotton socks always 
and never any soap in washing my feet 
Borax sprinkled in the socks several 
times a day is a great help. I lace the 
tennis shoes rather tight to avoid blis- 
ters, and walk with toes straight ahead, 
never turned out, so as to keep the 
arches in their proper place. Shoes must 
fit me exactly—otherwise they’re thrown 
right out. Consequently, I never suffer 
from corns, callouses, or bunions.—C 
Aurel Allis, Lakebay, Wash. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





Beg Pardon, Please 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EY, what is this, an 

organized cam 
paign against women? 
In your June issue, C. B. H. Vaill pic- 
tures the hopelessness of trying to teach 
an otherwise smart gal to fish, L. C 
Sheppard is reduced to catching baby 
brookies because his wife thinks they’r¢ 
prettier than rainbows, and Jim Wat 
son Jr., has to act like a virtual sneak 
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thief to buy a bait-casting rod without 
causing a family revolution. The only 
female who gets a break is Mrs. Clyde 
Ormond, who beats her husband to a 
pronghorn without so much as riddling 
a range cow with bullets, breaking into 
weak feminine tears, or complaining 
that her feet hurt. That was a real con- 
cession! 

This antifemale attitude isn’t OuTDooR 
Lire’s fault, I know—you even publish a 
piece by a woman now and again. No, 
it's just the traditional male attitude of 
pretending that women don’t fit into 
camping or hunting or fishing, when the 
truth is that most men don’t want their 
wives to fit in, else they’d have no ex- 
cuse to get away in the wilds with their 
male cronies, poor dears. But don’t 
break down this attitude on my account. 
If my husband insisted on taking me 
along every time, how could I enjoy 
those wonderful week ends of bridge- 
playing, reading, and just plain lazing 
around with no used shirts to pick up, 
no fancy dinners to cook, and no one to 
ask me: “What did you do with that 
pipe I had a couple of years ago?’— 
Mrs. Julian T. Winter, Los Angeles, Calif. 


What—tTrees Too? 


EDITOR HAT fallen twisted 
Outdoor Life: tree pictured recent- 

ly in your photo sec- 
tion, might be a cedar instead of a pine. 
I have run across many such cedars in 


YOO HOO! 
ZY \' 





Michigan swamps, but have never found 
a spiral white pine. There remains, of 
course, the possibility that I haven't 
seen all the white pines. 

An eminent botanist informs me that 
these twisted trees are all males, and 
grow that way as a result of the seed 
being a little screwball to begin with, 
and the tree having a vacillating nature. 
Should it happen to start life surrounded 
by young female cedars, it keeps turning 
to the left, year after year, never able 
to make up its mind, until finally it 
weakens and falls for one—with the 
result shown.—Robert A. Smith, Dimon- 
dale, Mich. 


Maybe Bass are Predators 


EDITOR N CASE there are 
Outdoor Life: some doubting 

Thomases about that 
story “The Bird-Eatin’ Cannibal,” I'd 
like to relate a similar incident. A friend 
of mine and four companions were fish- 
ing a bass lake on the opening day of 
the 1940 season. My friend (whom I 
have no reason to doubt, and whose 
companions swear to his story) told me 
that the first bass he caught was a 16- 
incher. As some fishermen do, he im- 
mediately investigated as to what the 
fish might be feeding on, and lo and 
behold found the bass had swallowed a 


bird!—W. R. Moths, Springtown, Pa. 
Dope on Dogs 
EDITOR OUR own “Angler’s 


Outdoor Life: Kink” scrapbook, as 
suggested by Ray A. 
Glew, is a good idea, but not a new one 
to me. For three years now—ever since 
{ acquired a dog—lI’ve been cutting out 
Dr. Kinney’s columns on dog health and 
William Cary Duncan’s dog-training ad- 
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vice, pasting them on white paper, and 
filing them under suitable headings in 
an indexed notebook. I don’t want to 
ruin the sale of dog-training books, but 
I must say that after a couple of years 
collecting in this way you have about as 
complete a reference work on dog mat- 
ters of all kinds as you could find any- 
where. Now that Glew has given a boost 
to what I thought was just a crazy idea 
of my own, I’m going to expand my files 
and collect angling, camping, and fire- 
arm information too.— Arthur Finch, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Club On Record 


EN EAST’S vivid 

comparison of the 
outdoor life of the 
United States with that of war-torn 
Europe, “To Keep Us Sane,” was read 
at the semimonthly match meeting of 
the Grass Lake, Mich., Rifle Club. Fol- 
lowing it, the club went on record as 
vigorously protesting the enactment of 
any laws whatsoever requiring the reg- 
istration of any privately owned hunt- 
ing, sporting, or defense firearm under 
the slimpsy guise of national defense. 
This protest was sent to Michigan legis- 
lators. 

Fellow sportsmen, wake up and save 
your guns! The fifth column is after 
them, and don’t you forget it!—H. H. 
Raby, Secretary, Norvell, Mich. 


Last Word on Gizzards 


EDITOR LETTER you re- 
Outdoor Life: cently published 

under the title “Great 
Gizzard Mystery” interested me. It’s 
difficult for me to associate the word 
“mystery” with the matter of the sage 
hen and its gizzard. Gus Mager was 
correct, in “Game Gimmicks,” when he 
stated that the sage hen has no gizzard, 
but the letter contradicting him was 
correct too. The fact is, the sage hen 
has a perfect gizzard up to the time it’s 
about half grown; then this organ be- 
gins to disappear, and by the time of 
full growth it has disappeared almost 
entirely—all that remains is a slight 
enlargement of the small intestine where 
the gizzard once was. This is a fact, and 
can be proved by inspection.—W. A. 
Johnson, Rawlins, Wyo. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





You Can’t Cure ‘Em! 


EDITOR INCE I’m only 17 I 
Outdoor Life: suppose I should be 

seen and not heard, 
but I'd like to speak my piece just the 
same. I have been fishing about five 
years, the last two with flies. Before I 
started out this year I read Ray Berg- 
man’s books, “Trout” and “Just Fish- 
ing.” Upon reaching the stream I was 
fortunate enough to have the water 
above me empty of anglers and I worked 
up for about half a mile, getting a few 
keepers. Then suddenly five anglers—if 
you could call them that—descended up- 
on the scene, surrounding me complete- 
ly and drowning a dozen worms. 

So I rise to ask, “Is that good fishing 
manners?” I wish some of these birds 
would read Bergman—maybe they’d 
learn a little fishing etiquette. Because, 
to add insult to injury, after the five men 
had ruined my fishing, they stamped up 


the middle of the stream, laughing and 
yelling, scaring every trout within miles. 
—Bill Cottingham, Pasadena, Calif. 


Well, Lawyers Must Live 


EDITOR IRST off I got hot 
Outdoor Life: under the collarwhen 

I read that letter of 
D. G. Middleton’s which attempts to 
bolster up the right of an individual to 
block off a navigable stream and thus 
prevent fishermen from using it. So I 
put the magazine down and waited a 
couple of hours until I'd cooled off a bit, 
then reread the letter calmly. This time 
the collar caught fire. 

Ben East's story, “A Fight for Anglers’ 
Rights,” told of a struggle in Michigan to 
preserve for the public some streams 
which the public had always used for 
fishing. Now, if a man, by dint of much 
perseverance and outlay of money, de- 
velops a trout stream for himself and 
his friends—a stream that had never 
provided fishing before—then i believe 
he has a right to bar the public from it. 
No technicality should be used against 
him; the law of trespass should hold just 
as strongly as if he’d developed the gold 
mine that Middleton dragged in to con- 
fuse the picture. 

But there’s another side to the picture 
—the side that East brought out in his 
article. When a stream, or series of 
streams, has been used for generations 
by the public, that stream becomes, in 
effect, public property, just as a road 
that has been used for generations be- 
comes a public road. No single person, 
or group, has any moral right to bar the 
public, by technicalities, from the use of 
that fishing water. 

All this stuff about navigability is just 
so much bunk; you can twist and torture 
the term to mean anything. Middleton 
would call a stream navigable only if 
craft larger than a canoe or rowboat 
passed up and down it today. That would 
rule out all streams once used for com- 
mercial traffic, but which now, for one 
reason or another, no longer are put to 
such use. After all, in the early days of 
this country, streams as big as the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi were used by 
craft no larger than a canoe—and it 
would be ridiculous to claim that they 
weren't navigable now or then. 

No, the whole thing boils down to 
this: No man or men should be permit- 
ted to use an excess of wealth to buy up 
the fishing rights of the ordinary man, 
and bar him from traditionally used 
streams. That’s plain injustice, and no 
mumbo-jumbo about “trespass” and 
“navigability” can gloss over the fact 
that someone is pulling a fast one.— 
Douglas N. Hale, Newark, N. J. 


WELL IT STARTED 
YOU BIG HE MEN 
ARGUING! 






But What Fun Is It? 


ALF PINT, the girl 

in C.B.H. Vaill’s 
story, spoiled every- 
thing because she couldn’t remember 
which particular fly the trout wanted at 
the moment. Well, all I can say is they 
must have pretty choosy trout in that 
neck of the woods. Here we just take a 
couple of flies, worms, or a hook with a 
piece of brightly colored cloth and go 
fishing. I have never come back without 
any trout.— Eugene Henneman, Glens 
Falls, N.Y. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 

















NE cold morning two Januarys 
ago, two men who wore the 
green uniform of the U.S. For- 
est Service were driving along 

a snow-clogged, snaky mountain road 
in the Pisgah National Forest in south- 
western North Carolina. In the back of 
their pick-up truck there was a big 
box, braced securely to keep it from 
shifting when the going got rough. 

Coming to the boundary line of the 
forest, they drove across it, pulled over 
to the side of the road, and stopped. 
Two state game wardens emerged from 
a rhododendron thicket in which they 
had been seeking protection from the 
icy wind. Bantering greetings were 
exchanged, but the wardens seemed a 
trifle embarrassed. The Forest Service 
men grinned at them encouragingly. 
“Go ahead and get it over with,” they 
invited. “We're peaceful!” 

Rather sheepishly, one of the ward- 
ens went through the legal rigmarole of 
arresting the federal men and confis- 
cating their box. 

“Now that you've got it,’’ one of the 
Forest Service men said after the fate- 
ful words had been spoken, “what do 
you reckon you're going to do with it?” 

One of the state men climbed into 
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the truck, pushed open a slide in the 
top of the box, and peered in. ‘‘That’s a 
right nice-lookin’ buck,’’ he commented. 
“But we ain’t got any fittin’ place to 
keep a deer, and we ain't goin’ to be 
responsible for it. You-all will have 
to take it back to the Pink Beds with 
you and keep it until it’s wanted for 
evidence.” 

The Forest Service men laughed and 
assented to this unconventional request. 
“See you boys in court,” they told the 
now-grinning wardens, turned their 
truck around, and drove back the way 
they had come. 


Y THAT token arrest and confisca- 
B tion—a line-of-duty unpleasantness 
smoothed over by the good sense and 
good nature of all the men actually en- 
gaged in it—the state of North Caro- 
lina had shown it meant to uphold what 
its Division of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries considered the state’s sovereign 
rights in game within its borders. And 
it also had evinced, perhaps a little 
melodramatically, its authorities’ long- 
felt resentment against the Forest 
Service’s methods of managing the very 
considerable proportion of North Caro- 
lina game——especially deer—which lives 












on the Pisgah National Forest lands. 

Maybe the shades of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson got red 
behind the ears at this new flaring up 
of the nation-old clash between federal 
and states’ rights, but to most of the 
people who read about the incident in 
their newspapers the next day it seemed 
more screwy than important. State offi- 
cers arresting federal officers, and tech- 
nically confiscating a deer which the 
latter were taking to a railroad station 
for shipment to another state! 

But thoughtful sportsmen saw noth- 
ing amusing in it. There are national 
forests in thirty-six of our forty-eight 
states, and a generous one third of our 
big game, to say nothing of a consider- 
able portion of upland small game, lives 


in them. Hunters couldn't afford to 
laugh off a controversy which might 
affect their sport seriously, and thus 


what had begun as a purely local case 
of friction and irritation, resulting from 
loosely defined conflicting federal and 
state jurisdictions, soon became a cause 
célébre which sportsmen all over the 
nation followed with the keenest inter- 
est. 

The immediate upshot of the token 
arrest was the filing of a suit by the 
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Pisgah tent camp for hunters, conducted by the U. S. Forest Service 
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wild jumble of knobs, ridges, and coves 
dominated by 5,750-foot Mt. Pisgah, 
some fifty miles southwest of Asheville, 
North Carolina—a region which for 
scenic grandeur has few equals east of 
the Rockies. He called this vast estate 
“Biltmore.” 

Except for one outstanding lack, it 
was a sportsman’s paradise. The tow- 
ering, hardwood-covered ridges and the 
evergreen rhododendron and mountain- 
laurel thickets of the coves and lower 
hillsides offered year-round food and 
cover for deer, wild turkey, and bear. 
The one thing lacking was game. In 
the Pisgah region, as in the rest of 
western North Carolina, deer and tur- 
key had been all but exterminated by 
overhunting, and a bear seldom was 
seen. 

Vanderbilt determined to remedy this 
unsatisfactory condition by building up 
his own deer herd. Old-timers in the 
district say that he made a start by 


bringing in and releasing about twenty- 
five deer from the Adirondacks in New 
York, from Florida, and from the low- 
lands of the Carolinas. These newcom- 
ers undoubtedly interbred with the few 
native white-tails surviving in the area. 
Their descendants are noticeably small- 
er than the Virginia white-tail—the 
typical Pisgah buck weighs about 140 
pounds, has an antler spread of less 
than sixteen inches, and has four points 
on each antler. 


AREFULLY protected against 

poachers who had almost—but not 
quite—forgotten the taste of venison, 
the herd increased slowly but steadily. 
However, about 1908 an occurrence of 
“blacktongue,” which was hoof-and- 
mouth disease or first cousin to it, al- 
most exterminated the deer. But the 
animals which survived its ravages 
prospered again, and soon began to 
increase in number. 

Until 1911 the Forest 
Service’s activities were 
mostly limited to the public- 
domain lands of the West, 
and there were no national 
forests in the East or South. 
But in 1911 the enactment 
of the Weeks Law author- 
ized the purchase of land 
from privately owned areas 
for the protection of the 
headwaters of navigable 
rivers and for timber pro- 
tection. Under its terms the 
Vanderbilt estate was pur- 
chased, and in 1916 it be- 
came the Pisgah National 
Forest. Later purchases 
have enlarged it until now 
there are well over a million 
acres within its administra- 
tive boundaries, almost half 


Young deer on the Pisgah Fawn 
Farm. Hundreds of these have 
been placed in other game areas 


State-licensed, these men took their deer on land under federal 
control. Each hunter is allowed one buck and three days to get it 





of the land being government-owned. 

By the time the government bought 
the Pisgah, its deer herd had increased 
to an estimated 1,000. The Forest Serv- 
ice had no definite federal authoriza- 
tion to practice game management, and 
made no formal claim to the ownership 
of the deer and other game on the area. 
But the North Carolina Legislature 
enacted Chapter 205 of the Public Laws 
of 1915, which in part reads: “That the 
consent of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina be, and hereby is, given 
to the making by the Congress of the 
United States, or under its authority, of 
all such rules and regulations as the 
Federal Government shall determine to 
be needful in respect to game animals, 
game and nongame birds, and fish, on 
such lands in the western part of North 
Carolina as shall have been, or may 
hereafter be purchased by the United 
States under the terms of the Act of 
Congress of March 1, 1911.” The act 
referred to is the Weeks Law. 

So the Forest Service took over the 
management and protection of the Pis- 
gah deer. At first the poaching prob- 
lem was tough, for at that time Forest 
Service officers had no authority to 
make arrests, and until 1919 illegal 
hunting kept the deer herd down to 
about 1,000 head. Then additional au- 
thority made law-enforcement easier, 
and the herd began to grow rapidly. In 
1927 it was estimated to number be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000; in 1930 between 
5,000 and 6,000. 


OGGING, followed by the growth of 
|° heavy underbrush, had increased the 
deer-carrying capacity of the Pisgah, 
but Forest Service wildlife specialists 
thought that the herd was much too 
large for either the good of the forest 
or for its own good. In 1932 and 1934 
small hunts were held as experiments 
in reducing it, but as only 479 deer were 
killed they had no material effect. 
Plans for a large hunt in the fall of 
1936 were the cause of the first serious 
clash between the Forest Service and 
the state game authorities. Under nat- 
ural conditions the sex ratio of deer is 
fifty-fifty—-one buck to one doe. It was 
desired to maintain that ratio as closely 
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as possible in the Pisgah herd, but be- 
cause of the rather heavy annual kill 
of bucks which crossed the preserve’s 
boundary line onto the lands of private 
hunting clubs adjacent to it, that had 
proved to be impossible. So the Forest 
Service wanted to permit the hunters 
to shoot does as well as bucks. The 
state authorities objected strenuously 
to this because of the state’s buck law, 
and the Forest Service agreed unwill- 
ingly that only bucks should be killed. 
The state authorities wanted the hunt- 
ers to be required to show state hunt- 
ing licenses, but this the Forest Service 
officials declined to do on the grounds 
that a state license, even for a nonresi- 
dent, wasn't required to hunt on federal- 
owned land—an attitude which was in- 
consistent with Forest Service policies 
regarding licenses on all other national 
forests, and one which Forest Service 
men now agree was unfair to the state. 
Each of 1,557 hunters paid a $5 fee to 
the Forest Service and was given three 
days to get his buck. The hunters 
killed 555 deer. 

In 1937 the state authorities agreed 
that deer of both sexes and all ages 
should be hunted, and the Forest Serv- 
ice agreed to require the hunters to 
show state licenses. During a forty-day 
period 1,325 hunters bagged 709 deer. 
The 1938 hunt was held under the same 
conditions and 1,344 hunters killed 599 
deer. In 1939, 1,494 hunters got 458 
deer. No hunt was held last fall. Al- 
though a total of 2,800 deer had been 
killed during the six hunts, the present 
herd is estimated at 6,700. 


HE friction caused by the hunts was 

mild compared tothe irritation caused 
by the Forest Service’s practice, started 
in 1926, of reducing the herd by trap- 
ping adult deer, and finding and bottle- 
rearing fawns, and shipping them to 
outside areas which it desired to stock 
with white-tails. During the litigation 
it was claimed that 2,400 deer had been 
removed from the preserve in this man- 
ner. Official Forest Service figures show 
that during the period starting in 1926 
and ending January 21, 1941, 881 adult 
deer were trapped and 724 fawns raised. 
Of this total of 1,605 deer, 224 were 
used for stocking wildlife areas in the 
Pisgah National Forest which are man- 
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aged codperatively by the Forest Serv- 
ice and the state—this move being a 
mere transfer from one Pisgah area to 
another to which the state authorities 
obviously had no objection. Other 
national forests in the South got 405 
adults and 195 fawns. Deer released on 
state and private lands in ten states, 
including North Carolina, totaled 290 
adults and 461 fawns. 

When the case was brought to trial 
the Forest Service contended that its 
primary duty is the protection and de- 
velopment of the lands placed in its 
care for varied uses, of which game pro- 
duction is one; that as the too-large 
deer herd was damaging the Pisgah 
land, it had the right to reduce its size 
by whatever methods it considered most 
expedient; and that by enacting Chap- 
ter 205 of the Public Laws of 1915 the 
North Carolina legislature had ac- 
knowledged that right. The state’s con- 
tentions were that the deer hadn't 
injured the Pisgah woodlands, and that 
the shipment of Pisgah deer out of the 
state had deprived the citizens of North 
Carolina of property worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The testimony offered concerning 
deer damage was conflicting. Witnesses 
for the state, familiar with the Pisgah 
region, said the harm that deer had 
done to timber and undergrowth was 
negligible, and that the area was amply 
capable of supporting the herd. Forest 
Service experts testified that it was ob- 
vious that there were far too many 
deer—that overbrowsing had made the 
lower coves open and parklike from the 
lack of low-hanging limbs and under- 
growth; that the thickets of rhododen- 
dron on which the deer feed in winter 
were stripped bare of all foliage as high 
as a deer can reach; that old fields were 













It's a rugged region, the Pisaah, with a scenic grandeur equaled by 
few spots in the country. Left: A hunting lodge of the Black Forest 
type, reminder of the old days when the forest was a private estate 


barren except for broom sedge, thistles, 
and ironweeds, which even the hungri- 
est deer won't eat; and that the lower 
hillsides, once covered by tulip poplar, 
were bare and eroded by deep gullies. 

The decision of the court was in favor 
of the Forest Service—it held that so 
far as the Pisgah deer are concerned 
the Forest Service’s administrative reg- 
ulations are the supreme law. 

The state appealed, but the decision 
was upheld. Then the case was taken 
to the Supreme Court—and again the 
decision was sustained. 

That didn’t solve the problem of the 
Pisgah deer, of course. Even the casual 
visitor to the Pisgah National Forest 
notices evidence of deer damage, and 
its extent becomes more evident to him 
when he is shown the thriving young 
growth in the deer-free inclosures- 
small plots protected by deerproof 
fences in heavily browsed areas. Fred- 
erick J. Ruff, a Forest Service game 
technician who has studied the Pisgah 
situation closely for several years, esti- 
mates the winter carrying capacity of 
the area at about 2,000 deer, and says 
that unless the herd is reduced to some- 
where near that size, forage will become 
less abundant each year until the deer 
will be weakened by semistarvation and 
then destroyed by disease—after having 
caused irreparable damage to the forest. 


and state game authorities in the 
past has resulted in many game trage- 
dies. The Kaibab National Forest in 
Arizona was the scene of one of them. 
In 1924 the Kaibab deer herd was esti- 
mated at 27,000 and experts said it 
should be reduced by 50 percent. The 
state authorities refused to permit the 
killing of does. (Continued on page 53) 
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Pete Evans leans overside to drop his grasshopper delicately alongside a root 


HE FIRST time I heard of a 

saddle-pocket trout I thought it 

was a new species, but I have 

found since it is a method of fish- 
ing, and a novel one too. 

No one but a lazy cowboy could have 
invented it. If you've ever been around 
a cow-puncher very much you know 
how he hates any work or recreation 
he can't pursue on a horse. Taking a 
real cowboy off his horse is exactly like 
taking a fish out of water. He'll just 
die. It’s no wonder then that some of 
our best trout streams, back far beyond 
the mechanical reach of man, are fished 
from horseback with saddle pockets or 
chaps pockets used for creels. 

There are still quite a few of these 
places left in the United States, but 
probably none more picturesque or al- 
luring than in the primitive area of the 
Gila National Forest, in western New 
Mexico. Here the headwaters of the 
Gila River are formed from little spring- 
fed streams trickling down from the 
Mogollon Range, to make, at first, a 
little rivulet between high walls of 
rock, then to become a good trout 
stream which can be reached on foot 
or horseback. Since the nearest road is 
a dozen miles away, horseback is the 
best. 

Because of this inaccessibility the 
Gila never has been widely advertised 
or acclaimed for its trout fishing. Few 
anglers like to spend a day packing into 
a stream to catch a lot of fish which 
they: can't take back to civilization. 
But the headwaters of the Gila, espe- 
cially the middle branch, do traverse the 
best big-game-hunting country left in 
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the United States today, 
and after all, what is 
wrong with a hunter 
catching a mess of fish? 
A few nice rainbows will 
furnish a fine change of 
grub when one is tired of 
eating deer liver! 

The middle fork of the 
Gila affords two kinds of trout. One is 
the small Gila trout, hardtail, or bony- 
tail, as some call it, which is the native 
of the area. The other is the wonderful 
rainbow that has been planted in the 
small holes behind some of the beaver 
dams, and is protected by the state De- 
partment of Game and Fish. 

It is rather hard to picture in words 
just the kind of country the Gila River 
flows through. It is without a doubt the 
wildest and roughest terrain to be 
found in the United States, with an al- 
titude of almost two miles. Practically 
the entire region is within the Gila 
National Forest, which is fine cattle 
country. Because of bountiful rainfall 
practically every month in the year, 
there is plenty of water for the cattle 
and likewise an ample supply of good 
grass to fatten them up. 


F COURSE, in this untouched wil- 
O derness area, where there is good 
water and grass to be found, deer and 
antelopes do well. Likewise there are 
plenty of bears, which feed on the mast 
to be found in the forest. Some day I 
want to hunt bears in that wild coun- 
try, and put in my spare time fishing in 
the Gila, not as a cowboy fishes, but in 
real fishing style. Still, the cowboy 















No creel needed! A pocket 
in Pete's chaps holds his trout 


method has some points in its favor 

I first heard of this saddle-pocket 
fishing several years ago from an old 
bear hunter, who told me how cowboys 
rode into the stream with almost any 
kind of tackle and in just a few min- 
utes caught enough fish for the evening 
meal of the hunters and wranglers. I'l! 
admit I laughed in his face. The idea 
seemed absurd to me. 

So, two days before the special ante- 
lope season in the Magdalena-Beaver- 
head area opened, I slipped away to the 
Evans ranch near Black Springs and 
confided to Pete Evans that I wanted 
to do just a day’s fishing in the middle 
fork of the Gila. Evans’s house is at 
the end of the road; no automobile has 
ever gone beyond it and I doubt if one 
ever will, because as the crow flies it is 
five miles to the nearest point on the 
Gila. On horseback it is five miles up 
and five miles down! 

But Pete wasn’t exactly in the fishing 
mood. He made excuses that the recent 
rains had muddied the stream, that also 
it might rain again before we could 
ride over and back, and that it was a 
long ride for a fat boy who 
most of his time in a swivel chair. 

“But I came over early just to make 
this trip,” I told him. “I drove 200 
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This “fishing horse” takes to his job readily, whether it's wading soft- 
bottomed pools or picking his way carefully through rock-strewn rapids 


miles to fish in the Gila and now I want 
to do it.” 

Finally he consented, and early the 
next morning we started out, with fish- 
ing rods carried in the scabbard on the 
side of Pete’s horse. Pete’s prediction 
that it might rain again came true, and 
long before we ever reached the can- 
yon through which the middle branch of 
the Gila flows it had started a slow and 
disagreeable drizzle which continued 
most of the day. The country was 
rough, wet, and slippery, which will 
take the joy out of most any one-day 
fishing trip, as well as cause soreness 
in the tenderfoot. I got all of it. 


UT finally we reached the river, and 

all the punishment I had taken was 
worth it. We had ridden almost straight 
down the canyon wall, which was some 
2,000 feet high, to the little glistening 
river below. It was muddy, but not too 
muddy for at least a small amount of 
fishing. 

We rode along the floor of the can- 
yon to the bank of the stream, where 
the horses welcomed a drink. I got off 
my horse and lay prone on a rock to 
lap up some of the refreshing water, 
and as I neared the surface with my 
face I saw the reflection of Pete bend- 
ing from his horse to scoop up his drink 
on the brim of a ten-gallon hat. He 
didn’t even trouble to get off. 

After that he handed me my rod, sit- 
ting on his horse while he put his own 
together. I was glad his interest was 
awakened by now and that he really 
planned to fish, because the camera 
hanging around my neck was there for 
a purpose and I wanted some pictures, 
despite the mist of rain that was falling. 

The stream wasn’t very wide at this 
point. As a matter of fact, it never 
widens out very much as it winds its 
way down through the canyons of this 
rough country along the western slope 
of the continental divide, eventually to 
reach the Pacific. 


ye before I got my camera ready, 
- Pete, still sitting on his horse, cast 
his line to a little swirling pool some 
twenty feet away. The lure had hardly 
hit the water when a nice rainbow 
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Deep water here, as the Gila swirls along a canyon wall, but Pete's in no danger of wet feet! 


That scene on our cover is no pipe dream; 
read here about the novel Western stunt of 
catching trout from the back of a cow pony 


grabbed it. Carefully Pete removed the 
fish from the hook and dropped it in the 
pocket of his leather chaps. 

I followed him around as he made 
cast after cast. Not every one was 
productive, because the water was a 
little muddy and was getting worse. 
Most of the fish he caught were the 
little Gila trout, and he tossed them 
right back into the stream. 

Pete explained that every summer a 
group of trail riders from all over the 
United States spend two weeks along 
the watershed of the Gila doing explor- 
ation work, and that this was one of 
the camping spots. ‘The fishing here 
isn’t the best,” he said. ‘We always 
camp the trail riders here for a night, 
and this part of the stream is pretty 
well fished out.” 

From what I had seen, however, I 


knew that with a little scientific fishing 
at that very spot, when the stream 
wasn’t muddy, one could catch all the 
law allowed in a very short time. 


“ LWAYS have my best luck fishing 

A with grasshoppers,”’ Pete told me. 
“Cowboys all carry a hook and line in 
their saddle pockets, and when they get 
ready for a meal they catch a grass- 
hopper or two for bait. Seems as if 
these trout just can’t resist the ’hop- 
pers.” 

I still felt that the right kind of fly 
would do the job, but I had no chance 
to prove it, for soon the rain was com- 
ing so hard more fishing or picture 
taking was impossible. We started back 
to the ranch, a long and soaking ten 
miles in the wet. 

After we got (Continued on page 65) 
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Al Sutter's wild-running dog preserves com- 
munity honor by coming to a perfect point 
on a bevy, with the village in plain sight 








They boasted there was 
shooting within sight 
of the church steeple 
in this little Yankee 
community, but it took 


a few days to prove it 
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By H. WILLIAM MAIER 


HERE were a suitcase, a brief 

case, and a gun case in my hands 

when I got off the bus at... well, 

let’s call it “South Petersfield.” 
The first thing I saw was a cluster of 
six or eight hunting caps. 

“What you got in there, Mister?” A 
tall youngster in a khaki-colored jacket 
pointed to the gun case. 

“A gun,” I said, feeling a 
friendliness in the air. 

Everybody grinned. “Like to shoot, 
do you?” somebody asked. 

“Sure,” I said. “Anything to shoot 
around here?” 

“Plenty.” 

I was in town on business, business 
that would keep me there most of the 
week, but I'd brought my gun along be- 
cause well, just because it was No- 
vember in southern New England and 
the hills were red and brown and yellow 
and the air had that crisp feeling that 
makes you want to smell gunpowder. 

“Sit down, Mister.” They made a 
place for me on the steps of the gen- 
eral store, and in an hour I knew all 
there was to know about the town and 
everybody in it. That’s what a gun 


certain 
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case will do for you. One of the bunch 
was a foreman at the factory, Tom 
Benton, a friendly, capable-looking chap 
with whom I was going to have to do 
some business during the week. But 
right now we were discussing more 
important matters. 

“How far,” I asked, ‘‘do you have to 
go to find good shooting?” 

“You can find it,” said Tom, “within 
sight of the church!” He pointed to a 
flat-topped hill less than a half mile 
away. “See that field up there?” he 
asked. “We call that the ‘bird field.’ 
We've got a regular course — starts 
down by the factory, swings out toward 
the big swamp, and then goes up past 
my house to the bird field. Just like a 
field trial,” he added, “only we're hunt- 
ing quail instead of showing off our 
dogs. There’s another good course 
along the edge of the woods, over there 
behind the church, and another one up 
here to the north, but that one’s longer 
than the others.” 

“Don’t you hunt anywhere else?” I 
inquired. 

“Sometimes we go somewhere Satur- 
day afternoons.” He was scratching his 


Hard shooting makes these quail wise, strong, and tricky to hit 


setter dog behind the ears. ‘You see,’ 
he explained, “we all work at the fac 
tory from seven to four. This time of 
year that only gives us an hour of day- 
light in the morning—and the scent’s 
not so good that early—and an hour at 
night. You can’t waste time driving, 
and you can’t cover very much ground.’ 

I smiled. ‘I should think you’d have 
cleaned out all the birds around here 
long ago.” 

They all laughed. 
see,” they chorused. 

Tom helped me carry my bags down 
the street to the town’s only boarding 
house. ‘Of course,’ he explained, “we 
kind of use our heads about shooting 
into the same covey too often. But we 
figure the reason we've got so many 
birds around is because they do get 
hunted a lot. Makes ’em smart. These 
birds are wise as foxes. You wait and 
see.” 

Apparently visiting sportsmen were 
something of a rarity in South Peters- 
field. By Monday afternoon the task of 
proving to me that there was good 
shooting within sight of the Congrega 
tional church had become practically a 
community project. Everybody had 
suggestion or two, but the actual jol 
of presenting the proof was delegated 
to Tom Benton and Al Sutter who, lik« 
all the other male inhabitants of the 
town, worked in the factory and like 
to hunt birds. 

Tom had a liver - and - white 
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named Bob. Bob was never meant for 
the show bench. He had a shaggy coat, 
a small head, and a heavy body built 
low to the ground. When he ran, he 
seemed to get lower and lower, until 
you expected to find all the hair scraped 
off his belly. Al Sutter’s dog was a 
two-year-old pointer who might have 
been destined for a career in field trials. 
At any rate he was the fastest-work- 
ing dog I ever saw—so fast that trying 
to handle him was mostly a matter of 
sprinting from hilltop to hilltop. 


WAS closeted with the manager of 
| the factory until after dark Monday, 
so it was Tuesday afternoon when we 
made the first run. ‘‘Run’’ was just the 
word to describe it. Bob didn’t look 
fast, but he was, and the pointer was a 
streak of lightning. Between the two 
of them, they covered the ground from 
the factory to the big swamp in a whirl- 
wind, if somewhat sketchy, fashion. 
They found no birds, and I was begin- 
ning to suspect they weren't hunting 
at all. It looked to me like a romp. 
And I could see that Tom and Al were 
getting worried. The sun was already 
touching the horizon when we took a 
quick turn around the swamp; it would 
be almost dark when we got back to 
the bird field. 

Incidentally, I was doing a little 
worrying on my own account. Not that 
I'd been bragging about my marksman- 
ship, but we had been talking bird 
shooting for two days and well, I'm 
only human, you know. Perhaps I had 
sort of given the impression that I was 
quite an experienced hand at this bird- 
shooting business. Now the memories 
of a couple of hundred clean misses 
were beginning to haunt me. 

Perhaps that was a premonition. The 
dogs left the swamp, still at the gallop, 
made a big swing around a hillside of 





Hunting in the “bird field" follows a reg- 
ular course, just like a field trial. At right 
are Al Sutter and Tom Benton, delegated 
by the community to show a doubting 
stranger just how plentiful the quail were 
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yellowing pasturage, 
and cut back toward a 
deep, craterlike gully. 
There was a clump of 
alders at the bottom of 
the gully, and water 
hidden somewhere in 
the alders. 

Bob ran full tilt to the 
edge of the alders and 
crouched so low that 
his belly might have 
been on the ground. 
For a moment I wasn't 
sure whether he was 
pointing or just taking 
a rest. Then I looked 
up the hill and there 
was the pointer, honor- 
ing in picture-book 
fashion. 

On two sides of the gully the hills 
rose almost perpendicular. Across from 
us was the yellow pasture, a gentle 
slope which would make a perfect back- 
ground to shoot against. We marched 
down to the alders fanwise, with me 
on the right, all set for the easy shot 
as the birds soared across the yellow 
field. 

Tom went into the alders to flush 
them, and they exploded—about six of 
them. But they didn’t give us the easy 
shot against the yellow background. 
They flew in the one direction none of 
us was set for, and that direction was 
up—straight up that perpendicular bank 
to the right! 


OM, down in the alders, didn’t see 

them at all. Al was out of range to 
the left. I waved my gun frantically 
over my head and gave them one bar- 
rel, realizing as I pulled that I wasn't 
on anything but sky. And before I could 
swing again they were over the hill and 
far away. 

Tom staggered out of the alders. 
“Where'd they go?” 

“Up!” I said disgustedly. 

He looked as pleased as if he had 
bagged a double. ‘“‘What did I tell you?” 
he exulted. ‘These birds are smart. 


They'll pull something like that every 
and always a surprise!”’ 


time 





Stakes in the last day's bet—a picture of Bob's best point 


I was still pretty disgusted. “I made 
a lousy shot on them,” I said. 

“No, sir,” said Al. “Nobody could 
have made that shot, except by luck. I 
could see. Tom's right. These birds are 
too darned wise. But we did show you 
there are quail here, didn’t we?” 

I looked back toward the village and, 
just to be ornery, I said: “Not in sight 
of the Congregational church.” 

They both laughed. 

“We'll do that tomorrow,” said Al. 

We managed to get away from the 
factory early the next afternoon, and 
Tom decided to try the long course to 
the north of the town, an open course 
of rolling hills with a view of the bay 
in the distance. 

There was something about the day 
that was right, somehow. Old Bob 
hadn't been going five minutes before he 
found his first covey, and for the rest 
of the afternoon he gave a beautiful 
performance, moving from covey to 
covey with the sureness of a big leaguer 
fielding flies. And, to my great relief, I 
happened to have my shooting eye with 
me. I scored a double on the first covey 
—something I do about once in a blue 
moon—and got two more singles in 
short order. 

That was my limit, so I took my 
camera out of my pocket and devoted 
the rest of the (Continued on page 59) 
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ISHING? Shucks! It’s a sissy 
sport nowadays. I can remember 
the time, and it wasn’t so long 
ago, when fishing was one short 

step in the mud removed from heart 


failure. There was one time when I 
thought it wasn’t even that far re- 
moved. 


Scared? Me? Gosh, no! If that man 
sitting on the log back there in the 
swamp had so much as raised his gun 
I'd have—well And he knew it too! 

Near the North Carolina coast where 
I come from, the rivers run slowly and 
the cypress swamps wander through 
the marshes and tower darkly over the 
water. Little streams cut away into 
the shadows, with now and then a wide 
place where the sun can filter through 
the branches. Seems there’s always a 
heron standing sleepily on one leg in 
the shallows. 

Largemouth bass and crappie hide 
among the cypress knees, and great 
schools of minnows drift warily on the 
surface. Out in the sunshine over the 
river ospreys circle, awaiting their 
chance to dive and make off with a fish 
under the watchful eyes of the eagle 
above.. It’s slow, peaceful country now- 
adays. It always was slow. 

I used to fish with Joe and Dave 
until their mouths got set perch fashion 
and they began anchoring their skiff 
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and jiggling minnows up and down in 
the same place all day. It was mighty 
sad, the passing of those bass fisher- 
men. How well I recall the old days 
when Joe sat in the stern and offered 
advice while Dave snapped on a bait, 
arose in the bow, hauled up his droopy 
breeches, figured out the situation, and 
cast into a moss bed. How well I recall 
the way Joe cussed when Dave put 
every fish down for a hundred yards 
before he could get out of that moss 
bed. Yes, it was mighty sad, the pass- 
ing of those bass fishermen. They just 
got perch “hongry” and allowed bass 
weren't good eatin’ fish. But all that 
came well after the day I waded through 
the cypress knees behind a harnessed 
minnow. 

It was a grand day. We started the 
four-mile run to the river while the 
dawn mist still floated over the creek. 
Under the guiding hand of Joe we shut- 
tled back and forth from one shore to 
the other, following a will-o’-the-wisp 
channel, missing logs by inches and 
mud flats by quarter inches, driving 
bass, catfish, sunfish, perch, and carp 
ahead of us in swells, making silent the 
early-morning noises of the swamp 
country, and sending buzzards flapping 
from their roosts. 

Yes, it was an impressive pilgrimage 
—from the buzzard’s viewpoint—com- 


£ the morning began to move viol 







ently around the river 








By RAMON CHESSON 


posed of sterling specimens of the 
backwoods. There was Joe—six feet of 
lankiness, mostly feet, hands, elbows, 
and Adam’s apple. The tanned skin 
stretched taut over the bridge of his 
high nose and glistened on sharp cheek 
bones. His awkward appearance was 
deceptive though. If there was any- 
thing he loved more than fishing it was 
fighting, and if there was any place he 
felt more at home than on the creek it 
was in the county jail. Some stuff, our 
Joe! 


H* WAS also a person of some local 
affluence, and possessed a motor 
a dainty bit of temperamental machin- 
ery drawing its spark from a cigar box 
full of batteries. In the hands of a 
stranger it tucked its tail between its 
legs and crawled under the seat, but 
Joe’s touch was a saucer of milk to a 
hungry kitten. He played on it with 
bony fingers of pure love, here a turn 
and there a twist, adjusting the gas, 
changing the spark, and all the while 
the little motor looked at him with af- 
fection and purred its darndest, not 
very fast but never faltering. 

So much for the inseparable team of 
Joe and his power plant. Next, there 
was Dave. Dave, with the breeches that 
never quite stayed up and never quite 
fell down. He was a man of unshakable 
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Net ready, | plo 


If he decides to chase bait with 
his hat—and risk his skin—you 
might as well save your breath 


opinions, was Dave, settling his differ- 
ences at the conference table — and 
never losing an argument. A _ horse 
trader by tendency, he knew the an- 
swers, and any outside suggestion met 
with the stock reply, ‘Hell with that!”’ 


UT he was a good fisherman, and so 
B was Joe. And between them they al- 
most convinced me one time that I was 
designed by nature to row a boat. But 
on this day I would escape their brow- 
beating tactics and do nothing but fish, 
I would bring a grand foreign style to 
the back -country river, I would 
Well, I blame the whole business on my 
wife who gave me the waders and min- 
now harness to begin with, and the 
constable who said he had run all the 
moonshiners out of the swamp, thus 
encouraging me to use the exotic tackle. 

Eventually arriving at the mouth of 
the creek, we cut the motor and drifted 
up to a small slough where I hoped to 
get my bait. This catching of minnows 
in a huge, floppy rattan-frame net is 
quite an accomplishment in itself. The 
net is slipped very carefully under the 
Surface, and then soda crackers are 
chewed and spat in the middle of the 
frame. They have to be chewed just 
right, not too big and not too small. 
If the bits are soaked with saliva be- 
fore being expectorated they dissolve 
upon hitting the water, which, as any 
old-time cracker chewer will tell you, 
isn't good minnow-catching form. So 
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dded through clinging muck toward th 





e exhausted fish 


then, the first requisite 
is a dry-mouth tech- 


nique. The second is ig 
an ability to get the Finally nv 
net back out of the it me 


water without letting 
the minnows escape while doing it. 

That requires the touch of the mas- 
ter. The net has to be raised so cau- 
tiously you hardly know it’s coming up 
yourself. In the uncertain clutch of an 
amateur, 200 minnows can flash over 
the sides of a five-foot net before 
it is raised ten inches. So, whether or 
not you land a bass, no day can be 
called fruitless if you succeed in catch- 
ing a minnow. 

In due time I had the screen-wire bait 
cage (it would later hang from a cord 
around my waist) well stocked, and we 
put out to the river. True, I didn’t have 
any great number of minnows, but I 
couldn't get so very many of the size I 
chose into the cage. I needed fine ex- 
amples of robust manhood, easily capa- 
ble of dragging the harness around 
without too much effort. 


HE harness carried two No. 5 hooks 

and the shank was cut back as short 
as possible to lighten the rig. The hooks 
were bent out sidewise. Left in their 
original position they would have nes- 
tled close against the sides of the bait, 
being intended by the manufacturer to 
stick up above a much smaller minnow 
than I was using. A short gut leader, 





well-waxed line, and fly rod completed 
the equipment. 

Harnessed and hopeful, geared to a 
do-or-die pitch, I stepped over the side 
of the skiff into two feet of water and 
bogged down to my knees in mud. 

“IT reckon you know what you're do- 


ing?” Joe said. 

I took a step and plunged to my 
wader top. I stopped, afraid to move 
in any direction. 

“Don't pay no attention to your rub- 
ber pants,”’ he advised. “Just figure to 
keep your nose above water.” 

“Give me a hand,” I said. 

“Hell with that,’’ Dave replied, and 
they cranked up and chugged off down 
the river toward their favorite shore. 

Within a few minutes they were back. 
“Say,” Joe called, “if you don’t drown 
before you reach that cypress swamp 
ahead don’t go messing up no side 
streams.” 

“Or you'll get them river breeches 
shot full of holes,’’ Dave joyfully added. 

“Don’t give me that,” I answered, 
tossing the minnow near some lily pads. 
“The constable cleaned all the moon- 
shiners out of here first of the week.”’ 


“Nerts,” Joe said, and away they 
went the (Continued on page 64) 
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Some men have more fun buying than they do camping 


RITING of a hunting trip, 

the late Ring Lardner be- 

gan, “I've just been up in 

Canada paging mice—if the 
plural of moose is mice.’ Well, I went 
on a similar trip, and in addition to the 
fact that the plural of moose is not 
mice, I’ve learned several other useful 
things. Sure, I'll tell you all about it, 
because, like all other hunters and fish- 
ermen, I’m only too glad to tell all 
hands about everything. 

In the old days, when I was young 
and husky, my hunts in the north were 
mostly still-hunting and tracking; but 
now, with greater age and a not too 
strong heart, I can’t quite manage that 
sort of thing. Finding that I could 
finance a Canadian trip a couple of 
years ago, I explained my physical 
condition to the outfitter in the section 
I had chosen, and was told that a trip 
in that part of Quebec would be just 
right for me, as the traveling and hunt- 
ing were all done in canoes, with noth- 
ing to contend with more strenuous 
than a few easy portages. 


Y GUIDE and I left the base camp 
M one lovely September morning at 
8 o'clock and chugged merrily over the 
blue waters of the lake at about seven 
miles an hour. But not for long! Three 
quarters of an hour out, the canoe ran 
gently ashore at the end of the lake, 
and we faced the first portage, a short 
one of only a couple of hundred yards. 
Our outfit for a two week’s hunt, which 
had been packed so neatly in the canoe, 
was unloaded on the shore and I looked 
at the pile with something approaching 
consternation. 

There were a square-end kicker 
canoe, an outboard motor, the fuel sup- 
ply for it, a tent, two boxes of food, 
bed rolls for each of us, two duffel bags, 
a rifle, a shotgun, cartridges for each, 
a fishing rod and tackle, and the in- 
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numerable odds, ends, and gadgets that 
the hunter thinks are indispensable for 
a camping-and-hunting trip. 

Oliver, my guide, got the canoe on his 
shoulders and started across, while I 
followed with my rifle, shotgun, and 
some of my personal stuff. To my dis- 
may, I found that our complete outfit 
would make five or six round trips for 
Oliver. Well, I just wasn’t brought up 
to shoot swimming ducks, or to sit on 
my backside and watch any guide, no 
matter how willing, make six or seven 
trips across a portage; so I made three 
round trips myself with the lighter, but 
bulky, items. 


E REACHED a large lake where 
there was a deserted lumber 
camp, about 4 o’clock, having covered 
some twenty-five miles and five por- 
tages. Our intended destination was a 
lake nearly three days’ travel and six- 
teen portages away—and I decided I 
just couldn’t make it! As the only al- 
ternative, we stayed where we were and 
hunted the small lakes round about, 
with only moderate success. 
In talking over things with Oliver in 
the days that followed, I learned that 


It takes courage to turn away from 
all the equipment that would be so 
handy—and heavy—in the woods 



















there were two ways in which I could 
have saved myself all that grief, yet 
still have reached the better hunting 
area. For one thing, there were the 
local commercial planes, which would 
have transported us and our complete 
outfit to any lake we chose for fifty or 
sixty dollars, and the time saved would 
make up for that; instead of four days 
by canoe, the plane would make it in a 
couple of hours. Or I could have hired 
a husky lad to go with us to do my 
share of work on the portages and help 
around camp with the woodcutting, 
water carrying, and cooking. I also de- 
cided that one can have lots of fun ona 
Canadian trip without taking the mak- 
ings of a fair sporting-goods store with 
him! 


ONDITIONS again proving favor- 
C able last fall, I had another try. 
Because of the war, it seemed impos- 
sible to get an airplane to take me in, 
so I adopted plan No. 2 of hiring a help- 
er for the guide. I was lucky enough to 
get Oliver again, and a husky 18-year- 
old lad as helper. 

Having made all arrangements, and 
procured a permit for my rifle to enter 
Canada, I was ready for that serious, 
momentous, and delightful task—the 
selection of my personal outfit for the 
trip. So I went into my combined stu- 
dio-gun room, where I also keep my 
outing equipment, and soon had chairs, 
couch, and floor covered with the imped- 
imenta so dear to the heart of the 
camper. 

Yeah, I’d learned by bitter experience 
the value of that old slogan, “Light but 
right,” and I meant business. 

After posing awhile in the position of 
Rodin’s Thinker, I picked up my .30/06 
rifle with telescopic sight and put it 
over in the corner that I had left vacant 
for the chosen few. A leather pouch 
with ten 180-grain hollow-point and 
ten 225-grain belted cartridges soon 
joined it. As I don’t shoot at ducks, tin 
cans, or the general countryside with 
my big-game rifle, and as I know that 
@& man would be exceedingly lucky to 
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ILLUSTRATIONS By FRANK HUBBARD 


get twenty shots at proper game in 
fourteen days, I figured that twenty 
cartridges would be sufficient. I know I 
can’t hold you down to this small num- 
ber, so take forty if you must, but forty 
is a big, abundant “plenty!” 

Next I added a duffel bag containing 
my sleeping bag and a small pillow. 
You need a good bag in the north, one 
with plenty of insulation. Sleeping in a 
tent on some of the cold October nights 
will give it a real test. 

I then piled up the clothing that I'd 
actually wear once we had left the out- 
fitters and were on our way into game 
country: First a cap, jacket, and 
breeches, all of waterproof horsehide, 
with a flannel shirt and a suit of wool 
underclothing to go under the leather 
garments. Worn this way, with the 
wool next to the skin, the horsehide is 
not only water and windproof, but also 
quite warm and not too heavy. A pair 
of thin, white wool socks and another 
pair of thick lumberman’s socks were 
added to the pile; then a pair of four- 
teen-inch leather-and-rubber hunting 
shoes. As overcoat (and life-saver 
against rain, cold, and general expo- 
sure) I have an extra-long trench coat, 
sheepskin-lined, and with yellow slicker 
cloth between the outer moleskin and 
the sheepskin. When sitting quite still 
in a canoe on a cold day waiting for a 
moose to answer the guide’s pleading 
call, this coat is the most wonderfully 
comforting garment that one could 
imagine. 


EXT I chose a medium-size, light- 
N weight, but reasonably waterproof 
pack sack. Into it I put a game bag, 
which on the trail would contain camera 
and smaller personal articles, such as 
waterproof match box, compass, and 
a small first-aid and medicine kit. Into 
the pack also went an extra flannel 
shirt, extra suit of underclothing, four 
pairs (two sets) of extra socks, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, and toilet kit. My toilet 
kit is a small roll made of drill, and it 
holds razor, brushless shaving cream, 
tooth brush, paste, steel mirror, soap, 
and one bath towel. When not in use 
this rolls up into a very compact pack- 
age. Unrolled it can be hung up on the 
tent pole, or wherever it’s most con- 
venient. 

I regret to report that the average 
hunter doesn’t do a lot of bathing or 
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Of course it’s fun to accumulate a room- 
ful of hunting and camping gadgets, but 


Se 


i why drag them into the woods with you? 


By RALPH J. TOTTEN 


washing on such a trip, so one bath 
towel is all he needs. Besides, there 
will always come a warm midday when 
there’s nothing else to do, and the 
hunter can wash his towel—and maybe 
a pair of socks and a handkerchief or 
two. 


S THERE are many times when one 
can do a little fishing, and, as a 
wall-eye or lake trout makes a very 
acceptable addition to the usual menu 
of bacon and beans, I added a short, 
strong steel rod, a reel with about 100 
yards of 24-pound line, a short woven- 
wire leader, and four lures of the ruby- 
eye spoon type. 

Next to rifle, sleeping bag, and warm, 
weatherproof clothing, there nestled a 
most important item, a three-cell flash- 
light. That’s extremely useful around 
camp at night and on hunting expedi- 
tions when a rocky portage has to be 
made in the dark. Extra cells and bulbs 
are good insurance against failure of 
the flash. 

The outfit I had chosen thus far 
sounds like a great deal; but it is more 
or less the minimum for efficient and 
comfortable hunting. It all will be on 
your person or in the two packages 
(the sleeping bag with pillow inside, 
and the pack sack which will be very 
light with the rest of the outfit). I gen- 













erally wear my sheepskin coat in the 
canoe as protection against spray, rain, 
and cold. When I reach a portage, I put 
the strap of the game bag over my 
shoulder, pick up my rifle, and walk 
across, leaving of my personal outfit 
only the sleeping bag and pack sack 
for the others to bring. 

I always try to get over the portages 
before the guides have the canoe un- 
loaded and start across. Age has never 
succeeded in dimming my youthful 
enthusiasm and a hope of seeing some- 
thing to shoot. As a matter of fact, it 
can, and frequently does, happen that 
the first man across a portage runs into 
game of one sort or another. 


N THIS very last trip I had an un- 
O usual and interesting experience. 
We reached one of the portages about 9 
o'clock in the morning. The carry was 
some three quarters of a mile, and I got 
well ahead of Oliver and Raymond. 
About two-thirds of the way across, 
slogging along with my rifle hanging 
from my shoulder by the sling, and my 
mind goodness knows where, I suddenly 
heard a crash in some thick bushes not 
two feet off the cut portion of the por- 
tage. After the crash there was such a 
thumping of feet that I immediately 
thought—deer! 

In a little less than nothing flat I had 
my rifle in my hands, the safety 
off, and had jumped forward to 
where I could see a little better. 
Tensed and ready for a shot at 
the deer that I fully expected, I 
was astounded to see the head 
and (Continued on page 79) 


A guide needs fairly keen eyes 
in these days to distinguish a 
sportsman from an expressman 
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HE MOUNTAIN trail, I thought, 
would never come to an end. I 
had traveled it many times before, 
but its length had always seemed 
a matter of small consequence. Never 
until today had the beauty of those 
gnarled and twisted rhododendron trees, 
the misshapen granite cliffs, or the little 
branch creeks impressed me so little. 
The hours ahead were far too import- 
ant and brief to be cluttered by beauty. 
The horse between my knees stumbled 
along as though he had an eternity to 
reach journey’s end. Roy MacGann’s 
sturdy, striding Georgia mountaineer’s 
legs kept him close behind me. Long 
since I had abandoned the idea of per- 
suading him to ride and let me walk. 
He said that if I walked my game ankle 
would be so swollen when we arrived at 
Muleshoe Bend that I could not stand 
up in the water. 
Though I continued to protest feebly, 
I knéw Roy was right. The current 
down the lower canyon of Muleshoe 
Bend was swift and treacherous. There 
Toccoa River poured around Sourgum 
Mountain through a series of deep blue 
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pools and hidden eddies. The feeder 
streams of the Toccoa—-Cooper Creek 
and Rock and Little Skeenah—-produced 
an abundance of small rainbow trout, 
so the average fisherman never ven- 
tured into the Toccoa. Roy and I had 
always figured that the waters of the 
Toccoa were too big and broad and ter- 
rifying for the average trout fisherman. 

However it was, we had the best wa- 
ters to ourselves. On all this wild and 
lovely stretch of the Toccoa River, our 
favorite spot was the Blue Hole—half 
a mile beyond where Muleshoe Bend 
turned back west. We always met 
there when we fished the Bend, Roy 


from one end and I from the other. 

The Blue Hole was a lordly place to 
end the day. It lay in a cup between 
high granite cliffs. Sometime in the 
past an old chestnut tree had crashed 
down the mountainside into its depths. 
Its shimmering, skeleton outline could 
still be seen when the water and the 
sun were right. 

This tree was the home of the ugliest 
and most vicious rainbow trout I have 
ever known. I had seen him once at the 
close of day when Roy fought him clear 
of the skeleton tree and lost him in the 
swift, bowlder-packed water below the 
pool. The savage expression was, of 
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course, an accident or a freak of nature. 
Roy had an explanation for it. He said 
that sometime in the years past, when 
the fish was not much larger than a 
fingerling, a hook had split his upper 
lip. His lower lip had grown long and 
angular into the niche made by the 
split, giving him the kind of sneer that 
Karloff would be proud to possess. 

That was why Roy and I named him 
Scarface Al. After that glimpse of him, 
I guessed his weight conservatively at 
twelve pounds. Roy said that if the fish 
had been on the end of my line instead 
of on his own, I would not have been so 
conservative. 

This was our last trip of the season. 
Already the sourwood leaves were be- 
ginning to take a tinge of purple, and 
gold had come to the green of the pop- 
lars. The Georgia season continued for 
another month, but that was too long 
for Roy and me. We had a mutual un- 
derstanding that we would never fish 
beyond the middle of October. 

I heard Roy say, “Whoa!” I came 
back to earth and found us under the 
monarch hemlock tree at the end of the 
Muleshoe. The water in the stream be- 
yond was right—not quite crystal clear, 
but clear enough to bring any fish 
lunging out of the depths to a gently 
laid and well-placed fly. 

I slid off the horse and handed the 
reins to Roy. 

“I’m going to the upper end of the 
Muleshoe,” he said. “I won’t get back 
to Blue Hole until too late, so skip some 
of the barren shallows and try old Scar- 
face today.” 

“Roy, this ankle of mine will slow me 
down,” I said. “I can’t possibly make 
the Blue Hole by dark.” 

Roy’s smoke-colored eyes looked 
completely through me. He started to 
protest, then changed his mind. I could 
tell that he had no intention of fishing 
the Blue Hole that day. 

Roy mounted and clip-clopped off up 
the trail and I put my rod together. I 
wrapped my ankle tightly with adhesive 
tape and pulled on the waders. From 
the box of flies I selected a Light Ca- 
hill, which had proved one of the most 
productive patterns for that season. 








OF A GEORGIA TROUT EXPEDITION 


WHICH LITERALLY 


As I fished slowly upstream, my mind 
went back to that conversation in the 
trail. That was just like Roy MacGann. 
He had always maneuvered to give me 
the breaks when we fished together. He 
might be an agriculturist by profes- 
sion, a mountaineer-farmer through 
necessity, but he was a sportsman to 
the very core of his soul. I had often 
thought that if a man should be re- 
turned to earth in some other form, 
then Roy would come back as a trout to 
some bottomless, rocky pool, bordered 
by laurels and giant white pines. With 
his native shrewdness, his sense of 
sportsmanship, his love of adventure, 
Roy would be the most lordly trout that 
ever flicked his tail at a clumsy fly. 

I really did not have my feeble mind 
on fishing, I suppose, but subconscious- 
ly I must have been working the stream 
in an approved manner. My thoughts 
were interrupted by a startling surge 
of color out of the depths and a vicious 
strike. 

I set the fly, fast. A big rainbow 
came out of the water, shaking himself 
with all the speed and power of a mad 
tarpon. His second lunge was faster 
than my hands and the tiny hook tore 
out of his mouth. 

I was surprised to discover that my 
disappointment at losing the trout was 
not as acute as I might have expected. 
I was too engrossed in Roy and the Blue 
Hole and Scarface Al. I wanted to fish 
that hole if Roy intended to pass it up. 
I had a funny feeling that the scarface 
might find himself on the end of a line 
this day. 

I always pull in my line and examine 
my leader after a strike. That habit 
























Covered bridges usually are associated with 
New England, but here's a Georgia model 23 
that makes fine shadows for trout to lurk in 


HUNG BY A HAIR 


has saved many a big fish for me. This 
time there was a frayed spot close above 
the fly. The next strike would have 
snapped the leader as though it were 
a piece of rotten thread. 

My ankle was beginning to hurt a 
little from the strain of fast water, so I 
waded ashore and sat down to change 
leaders. I rummaged in my fishing kit 
and came up with two leader packs. 

For a long moment I sat and looked 
at those two packs. One of them be- 
longed to Roy. He had slipped it into 
my kit before we left the house. Roy 
was somewhere on the river above me, 
probably without a leader. I had an 
impulse to take down my own rod and 
tramp upstream until I located him. 
But then I realized that since he was in 
possession of the horse, he could make 
the trip back to me much more easily. 
Besides, he might have extra leaders 
with him. (Continued on page 67) 
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Riding a horse or mule is the popular mode 
of travel for mountaineers in the Muleshoe 
Bend region. Looks plenty comfortable too! 









Thirteen Dogs and a Hound 


By CHARLES C. NIEHUIS 


Tom opened the end gate and out poured his pack. It was hours— 
and miles—later when they came face to face (left) with the cat 


The light flashed up to reveal the bobcat, flattened out on the top of one of the 
rocky pinnacles. “Let the dogs take him," Tom said. "It'll do the pups some good.” 
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OU BETTER come out tonight,” 
urged Tom. “Earl and Lee Williams 
are bringing their dogs out. Farrel 
Archer’s coming with his two.” Then 
there was a chuckle over the phone. “Earl's 
bringing Sweet William; we ought to have 
quite a race if we can turn up a bobcat.” 

There was hardly any reason for me to 
ask: “Are you taking Gyp out?” Because I 
knew Tom had been waiting for this night a 
long time. 

And when his ‘‘You bet I am. And I’m bet- 
ting she’ll run the legs off that potlicker,”’ 
came over the wire, it was said with pride 
and confidence. 

I was out at Tom’s place with my hound 
pup before the rest of them. In the first 
place I am no man to turn down an invita- 
tion to hear the hounds run in the Arizona 
night. Then besides, this promised to be an 
extra-special occasion. There was rivalry 
between the Williams boys and old Tom 
Holcomb. Each side had a hound whose 
ability to run a track, according to their 
separate viewpoints, was without peer, and 
their difference of opinion was almost a 
tradition with hound men in the Dells coun- 
try. It was all in fun, of course—that is, 
almost all! 

Archer came first and introduced us to a 
friend, Charley Shadley. We barely had time 
to shake hands around before the Williams 
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boys drove up with three hounds in the 
turtleback of their car. Archer let his 
two out. I turned my pup loose. Then 
when Tom unchained his pack of eight 
I began to wonder if my wife wasn’t 
right, and if I wasn’t a little zany to 
want to be in the middle of fourteen 
milling, yammering dogs. 

But I quickly ‘“‘perished the thought” 
by remembering what music fourteen 
trailing hounds can make. I knew I was 
sound of mind, for following the hounds 
is the real sport of kings—and is just 
as much fun for plain old democrats. 

“Let’s get ‘em back in the cars, and 
drive around to the upper end of the 
rocks,”’ suggested Earl. 

“Yeah man, on the edge of Lonesome 
Valley,” agreed Archer. ‘‘Plenty of cats 
there.” 

Tom watched a little disdainfully as 
Earl picked up Sweet William, a big, 
full-eared hound, and put him in the car 
again. Then Tom turned and called: 
“Heah, dogs, heah! Jump!”’ 

He stood beside the back of his truck 
as his pack came to his call. The heavy, 
poodlelike shape of Spot, half Airedale 
and half hound, jumped heavily into the 
truck. Bill, lithe and quick, followed. 
Then the rest came. A white, trim- 
built hound flashed around the front of 
the car in long, easy bounds. It was 
Gyp. She circled wide in back, gaining 
ground for the take-off. Then she came, 
gathering speed, skimmed over the end 
gate as Tom closed it behind her. 

We drove around to the upper end of 
Granite Dells, coming in by the lower 
end of Lonesome Valley. The Dells is a 
huge pile of granite bowlders, fifteen or 
twenty miles square, lying 
about ten miles from Pres- 
cott, Arizona. It is criss- 
crossed with canyons, 
washes. High cliffs form 
barriers for trailing 
hounds, ledges and pin- 
nacles of rocks offer refuge 
for the cats. In fact, there 
isn’t fifty yards of smooth 
going in the whole area, 
except in a section called 
Bill Storm’s Flat. The 
Creator planted plenty of 
brush, grass, and trees in 
among the rocks, making 
it a haven for birds and 
rabbits. Bobcats abound 
here, and it has been the 
proving ground of many a 
hunting dog. 

Tonight it was to serve 
that purpose again, and 
Tom chuckled as he got 
out of the truck at the up- 
per end. “I'll show that 
guy what rock dogs really 
are,” he said, almost to 
himself. 

The others were all 
ready to start. Tom opened 
the end gate, and out 
poured his hounds. The 
dogs were off with a rush. 
Some babbled eagerly, 
then shut up when their 
masters yelled at them. 

“Boys, there’s nothing 
like it, is there?’ Tom 
asked us. 

We all 


agreed there 
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wasn't. It was a fall 
night. A cold, crisp 
harvest moon was 
hanging lowin the sky. 
Dogs were rustling 
through the _ brush, 
their toenails rasping 
on the rocks. Walk- 
ing in single file, with 
Tom leading the way, 
we were waiting for 
the strike bark. 

Then it happened. 
Beauty and Gyp 
opened together. 
*‘R00000-00000 -00000- 
ow,” the deep bay of 
the older hound rolled 
into a box canyon. Be- 
fore the echo came 
back Gyp’s voice 
squalled a promise of 
immediate excitement. 
Others joined the chorus. After the first 
short, excited rush they settled down to 
trailing. 

“It’s fresh! They’re moving it fast,’ 
shouted Tom ahead of us. 

“There’s Sweet William,’’ admired 
Earl, as a new voice harmonized itself 
into the music. It was a deep chop, as 
if someone were stroking the bass 
string of a cello. A proud grin spread 
itself over Earl’s face and he added: 
“He'll give your dogs a race, Tom!” 

Tom didn’t give him the satisfaction 
of an argument over the relative merits 
of the dogs. We had to save our time 
and breath for following them. Over a 
ridge and into Boulder Canyon we went, 
scrambling over rocks and through 





He lit among the bowlders, but was up and running in an instant 


crevices. The dogs were ahead of us, 
urging, “Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

“They should call this Devil's Race 
Track,’ growled Tom, still in the lead. 

And there was no denying that. We 
were in a deep canyon lined with bowl- 
ders and cat claw. The floor was paved 
as thickly as the walls, and banked on 
each side by high cliffs. There are 
really only two ways to go, up the 
canyon or down—-and you have to be 
pretty anxious about getting some- 
where to go either way——but the dogs 
didn't take either route; they climbed 
out. We caught the last one with our 
lights, and saw it come out of a crevice 
above us and follow a ledge. 

“He's head- (Continued on page 83) 


BOBCATTING IN AN ARIZONA ROCK PILE SOON 
SHOWS UP THE REAL PERFORMER OF THE PACK 





"One cat, one hound... thirteen dogs!'' Tom was crowing, as the also-rans crowded in to worry the carcass 
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AY AFTER DAY, during her 
two-week training period for 
the coming short-range battle 
practice, the R-42 cruised 
around the Hawaiian islands of Maui 
and Oahu. Day after day the gun crew 
went through all the motions of actual 
firing, while pointers manned the sights, 
fixing the cross hairs 
on the shore objects 
which the gunnery 
officer pointed out. 
The ammunition 
crew passed up an 
.. endless procession of 
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dummy shells and passed them 
down again as fast as “fired.” 

There was reason for all this 
exertion under a tropical sun. 
The R-42 held a high-gunnery score for 
the year, and the impending short-range 
battle practice could put the submarine 
at the top of the list, winning for it the 
white E and prize money for all hands. 

But Jiggs was at loose ends, and he 
was bored. A ship’s cook has no share 
in firing a gun, but he must be aboard 
at all times. Jiggs felt lost with nothing 
to do but cut up navy beef, put it in 
the oven, and wait for the proper time 
to take it out again. The cook had little 
feeling for beef—he was a fisherman 
and a fish cook at heart. His magic 
touch could turn out fried fish, Southern 
style, better than any mammy that ever 
lived. 

Now, here was a submarine going at 
choice trolling speed, and you couldn’t 
take advantage of it. How businesslike 
would a submarine look—with its gun 
manned too—towing a couple of hun- 
dred yards of fishline astern? Still, a 
few nice fresh slabs of fried fish would 
be a welcome change from the eternal 
monotony of a beef diet. 

Tough to be the only sportsman on a 
submarine. But no, Quarts the quarter- 
master liked fishing. Jiggs wandered 
up toward the bridge. 

“Say, Quarts,” he called, “if you got 
a moment I have something important 


“ to talk to you about.” The quartermas- 


ter mumbled something, 
swung over the bridge 
railing, and walked aft 
to where Jiggs stood. 


Astonished, the Old Man 
hurried aft to lend his 
moral support. "Play him 
a bit," he urged. "But 
don't you dare lose him!" 





Again that night they removed turkey 
feathers from the mess boy's duster 


“What's on your mind?” he queried. 

“Look,” said the cook, talking fast, 
“the skipper is kicking about the beef 
and I was thinking, why couldn’t we 
put a line over and get a few big fish for 
the mess?” 

“Godfrey, what an idea!” said Quarts 
reverently. “But do you think the Old 
Man would ever stand for it?” 

“Look,” replied the cook, suddenly 
determined, “if there’s a kick I'll take 
all the blame. All you gotta do is get 
me about a hundred yards of signal 
halyard, a good big sea hook, and some 
red rags. I'll get some feathers out of 
the mess boy’s feather duster.’’ He took 
a deep breath. “Maybe the captain will 
never even notice us.” 

“Well, O.K. If you'll take the respon- 
sibility I'll get the stuff. Boy, it’s an 
idea!”” Quarts was warming up. “T’ll 
get you the hooks and halyard and a 
three-inch swivel too; but for the red 
rag I'll have to tear a strip off my B 
flag. C’mon, let’s go below.” 

In the torpedo room Quarts rum- 
maged around in a locker and brought 
out the “tackle.” A couple of hundred 
yards of signal halyard, hooks, a strong 
piece of wire for the leader. A couple 
of turkey feathers from the duster were 
combined with a strip of bunting from 
the mutilated B flag to make a lure— 
not the sporting-store kind, but a pas- 
sable one at that. 

Finally everything was assembled and 
the two retraced their steps and climbed 
up through the engine-room hatch. 
Then with an exaggerated air of inno- 
cence they made their way to the rail 
while the attention of all hands was 
fixed on the gun crew. Unobserved, 
Jiggs let the line over the side and the 
ten knots of the boat pulled the hal- 
yard through his hands as fast as he 
could uncoil it. 

“There,” he said with satisfaction, 
“she’s all out. That ought to fetch ’em. 
I'll just tie the line down close to the 
pressure hull and nobody’ll notice it.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” whispered Quarts hur- 
riedly. “I gotta get back to the bridge. 
But when you go below to get supper 
I'll keep an eye on the line.” 

Three hours passed and no strike. 
Jiggs’s enthusiasm was pretty well evap- 
orated. The gunnery officer gave the 
order to secure the gun for the day, 
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THE UNUSUAL INCIDENTS DESCRIBED 


IN MY STORY ACTUALLY TOOK PLACE 


WHILE | WAS SERVING ON THE SUB- 


MARINE. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS AS | 


WITNESSED THEM—ONLY THE NAMES 


OF THE CHARACTERS AND THE SHIP 


ARE FICTITIOUS.—THE AUTHOR. 


and soon the gun crew dispersed, glad 
of a chance to rest. Jiggs reluctantly 
went below; it was time to work what 
was left of dinner into supper. On the 
bridge the captain, gunnery officer, and 
communications officer discussed means 
of avoiding the bottlenecks which kept 
the time period for getting out shots at 
a discouragingly high figure. Quarts 
listened—and watched the trailing line. 

Another hour and ‘‘Chow!” rang out. 
There was an immediate rush below of 
all hands, including the officers. Only 
Quarts and the helmsman were left on 
the topside, but the quartermaster knew 
that as soon as Jiggs had dished out 
he’d hurry up to see what was what. 
And that would be exactly nothing 

Wow, what was that? Back near that 
lure there’d been a mighty flash and 
splash. Quarts reached down and give 
the line a tentative jerk. It was pulled 
right back out of his hands. 

Boy, something big on there. Quarts 
took a firm grip on the line and gave a 
mighty heave, knowing that nothing 
less than a 200-pound tuna could break 
that line. He gained a bit, holding fast 
against the mighty back pull. Another 
heave, and a gain of a few feet more, 
but he lost that in a twinkling. By this 
time the helmsman had noted Quarts’s 
antics and was staring incredulously. 

“Gotta fish on!” yelled the quarter- 
master desperately. “Come down and 
help me!” 

The nelmsman needed no second invi- 
tation. Shifting over to automatic steer- 
ing—Iron Mike—he came running aft 





to bear a hand. Together the two men 
pulled, and at the end of ten minutes 
they could see a silvery streak as the 
fish flashed from side to side through 
the dark blue water. It was coming 
nearer and nearer, fighting every inch. 
But suddenly it changed its tactics and 
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made a quick dash 
toward the propeller. 
Quarts took in slack 
as fast as he could 
but the fish made his 
goal. There was a 
terrific jerk, the line 
spun round and 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GARRETT PRICE 





The admiral seemed ready to 
blow a gasket. ‘'Captain,’’ he 
said, ‘you will come to my 
quarters and make a report." 








round the shaft 
then all was slack. 

Quarts pulled in the frayed line, with 
a whipped look on his face. The helms- 
man muttered, “That musta been a 
whale,’’ and went back to his steering. 
Just then Jiggs came up the ladder to 
the after-deck. 

“What happened to the line?’ he 
asked. 

“A big one,’”’ replied Quarts mourn- 
fully. ‘But he’s hamburger now. Got 
afoul of the propeller.” 

“Well, I suppose they'll all do that,” 
said the cook resignedly. “I had my 
mouth set for fried fish too. Hey, wait 
a minute! I know how we can gaff ’em! 
Bring 'em up amidships!” 

“How you gonna bring a fish up 
amidships when you gotta get him by 
the stern?’’ demanded the quarter- 
master scornfully. 

“Hah,” replied the jubilant cook, 
“that’s where you come 
in! Now look, you stay 
on the bridge next time, 
and when you hear me 
yell ‘Fish ho!’ you bring 
the ship around port- 
side-to, signal for slow 
speed, and we'll land 
that fish or I quit try- 
ing.” 
“Wait a minute, wait 
a minute! What’ll the 
Old Man say?” 

“Look, just tonight 
he said he was tired of 
eating blacksmiths’ 
aprons. He’d welcome a 
nice big fish. We'll try 
it again tomorrow dur- 
ing supper. I'll get 
Chico, the mess boy, to 
dish up. You be on the 
bridge.” 

“O.K.”’ said Quarts 
slowly. “You know, we 
ought to get one right 
in that same place, 
There’s a reef there— 


depth changes from 120 to _ twelve 
fathoms, I hear. That's where the firing 
range is gonna be laid off next week.” 

That evening the two fishermen again 
robbed the feather duster, tore more 
red bunting off the B flag, and rigged 
up a lure even more gaudy than the first 
one. 

The gun crew practiced all the next 
day, gradually decreasing that score- 
wrecking time period. The men at the 
sights were getting more accustomed 
to the roll of the boat, and managed 
to keep the cross hairs centered on their 
target by rolling the gun against the 
boat's roll. But plenty more practice 
was needed. 

Came 4 p.m. and the order “Cease 
gunnery drill!” Time to head for La- 
haina anchorage. The gun crew dis- 
persed and (Continued on page 74) 


Jiggs and Quarts landed a barracuda, which was reluctantly 
thrown back after much discussion concerning its edibility 
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mourning doves 


Whitewings oF 


ERE someone to ask me for 
a list of equipment neces- 
sary to hunt the fine white- 
wing dove, I'd give him this 
one: A. A folding stool. B. A gallon 
of cold water or some other suitable 
liquid. C. At least two boxes of shells. 
D. A shotgun, gauge and style to suit. 

Sounds like a dizzy list, doesn’t it? 

Well, it isn’t so cockeyed as it may 
seem. The folding stool is a darn sen- 
sible idea, because the best way to hunt 
whitewings is to sit down and let the 
birds come to you. In other words, if 
you're going to have much luck you'd 
better be on a flight. The water, or 
whatever you happen to drink, is a ne- 
cessity because whitewings are shot in 
August in two very hot sections of the 
United States—the Rio Grande valley 
of Texas and southern Arizona. It’s a 
good idea to bring along plenty of 
shells, loaded with No. 7, 74, or 8 shot, 
because whitewings are powerfully 
easy to miss, and there’s a constant 
temptation to pepper them out of 
range. And the shotgun? Well, it’s 
pretty hard to make those shells go off 
without one. 

And the whitewing? 
is that, you may ask? Well, if you 
don’t know, I'll try to tell you. He’s 
the prettiest, nicest-eating dove a man 
ever missed with a load of 7% chilled 
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or put into a frying pan. And that’s 
saying something, so far as I’m con- 
cerned anyway, because shooting at, 
and devouring, both the bandtail pigeon 
and the mourning dove are among the 
things I do best, with the right or left 
hand, plain or fancy. 

But I must admit that the whitewing, 
as far as eating goes, has both his 
cousins cheated. The snaky, streamline 
dove, and the big, buxom bandtail both 
have a wild, rather ducky taste and 
their meat is dark. But the whitewing 

ah, what a fellow—has much lighter, 
far tenderer, and much better-flavored 
meat. So far as eating goes, he’d run 
neck and neck with a plump Missouri 
bobwhite or a pifion-fattened turkey. 
Make the whitewing into a stew, a pot- 
pie—or simply fry him—and you have 
something that will melt in your mouth 
and convince you that the world is a 
fine place full of blessings. 

If you should happen to see a white- 
wing sailing by, you might, at first 
glance, think he was a mourning dove. 
But then, as he drew nearer, you would 
see that he wore a wide, conspicuous 
lateral band of white on his wings, and 
you'd know you were seeing, not the 
common mourning dove, which is found 
over most of the United States, but his 
Mexican cousin. If the bird flew close 
and you were an observing fellow, you 
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would see that the whitewing’s flight 
feathers were almost black, much 
darker than those of a dove, and that 
his wings were somewhat wider. If 
you brought this visitor from Mexico 
down and got a really close look, you’d 
notice that his neck was shorter, his 
head rounder, his bill longer. 

Though he is an American exotic, the 
whitewing is a Mexican bird, a tropical 
and semitropical fellow found as far 
south as Panama. He hates cold like a 
Mississippi cotton picker, and he ven- 
tures in numbers into the hottest part 
of the United States only when it is 
really warming up. A few hardy pio- 
neers begin to cross the Mexican border 
into southern Arizona in early April, 
but only a few. They do not arrive in 
large flocks until late May, along with 
the 100-in-the-shade temperatures they 
love so well. During June and July they 
are raising their squabs, two at a time, 
in their funny makeshift nests, and say- 
ing “‘Ain’t the weather fine!’’ when the 
temperature pushes up to 108-110 de- 
grees in the shade. In August there’s a 
brief shooting season. Around the first 
of September the thermometer falls 
some gloomy day to a mere 99. Then 
the whitewings leave. One day they’ll 
be thick. The next they’ve gone, de- 
serted, scrammed. And there won’t be 
one fop months in these parts. 
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Mexican doves have their schedule 


and they stick to it—even if that 


means heat prostration for hunters 


They stop in Sonora on the way, to 
clean up the crop of sweet, red pitahaya 
fruit, which they love so much that the 
Mexicans call them palomas de pita- 
haya (doves of the organ cactus) or 
simply pitayeras. Gradually they drift 
farther south, ending up during the 
winter somewhere from the semitropi- 
cal Yaqui Valley to Panama. Then in 
late April or early May they start com- 
ing north to los Estados Unidos. 

The whitewing season used to begin 
on July 15, a date which Arizona and 
south Texas hunters looked forward to 
as eagerly as a kid does to December 
25 or July 4. However, in recent years 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
been toying with the season, shifting it 
hither and yon, apparently as the spirit 
moves them. For their information, 
I'd like to go on record as saying that 
the relatively few whitewings which in- 
vade the United States are only a fringe 
of the countless millions which in Mex- 
ico are almost never shot. The numbers 
of the birds in any given season in the 
United States is governed by the 


amount of grain planted and by the 
availability of water. In Arizona, any- 
way, they are less plentiful than they 








Next time the overheated but persevering Bingo 
reached a downed bird first and carried it to 
his master. Right: Mrs. O'Connor examines a 
handsome dove, first to fall to her gun, while 
Jerry looks on—his mind probably on a potpie 
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Jerry O'Connor man- 
aged to retrieve this “¢ 
dove after stiff competi- 
tion by Bingo, the dog 


were thirty years ago 
almost entirely be- 
cause farmers have 
turned from grain to 
cotton. 

The hunting of 
whitewings as it is 
done in the Southwest 
has a charm and an 
atmosphere all its 
own. Usually the 
hunters go out to 
some favored flyway 
in midafternoon, just when the heat of 
the day reaches its peak at from 110 to 
115 degrees. It is not only hot but it is 
usually sultry, too, as the season nearly 
always coincides with the time of the 
summer rains. Big cumulus clouds, as 
white and fluffy as whipped cream, pile 
up miles high into the sky, sharply out- 
lined against the blue. Over tall moun- 
tains, a mile to a mile and a half higher 
than the country around the stand, the 
clouds have turned dark and 
lowering. They are trailing 
long fringes of rain, and light- 
ning is stabbing downward 
toward the dark pines that 
fringe distant mountains. 
From somewhere near by 
comes the call of a whitewing, 
very different from that of a 






























dove, low, throaty, complicated—and 
very difficult to describe. 

My first attempt at a whitewing 
shoot last season came on the first day. 
My friend, Carroll Lemon, had located 
a flight about fifteen miles from the 
city. During the day the birds had been 
feeding in a long strip of irrigated farm 
land and watering there too. Then as 
the sun started downward, they flew 
back to a low chain of volcanic buttes 
where they spent the nights in low 
trees and bushes that grew from the 
hot, black rocks. 

A few birds had already come in 
when we arrived—my wife, my two 
boys, Carroll, and I. An irrigation ditch 
fringed with tall cottonwoods circled 
the base of the buttes and afforded 
an excellent (Continued on page 57) 
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AW! They ain't bitin’ wortha 
darn.” The gangling native 
fumbled in the hip pocket of 
his overalls, extracted a crum- 

pled packet of chewing and 
rammed a wad of it into his mouth. 
Carl and I exchanged looks of dismay. 
We had just driven more than 200 miles 
over blistering August roads only to 
hear this—the trout weren't biting. 
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“Should have been here two or three 
weeks ago.”’ Our harbinger of bad news 
knocked a grasshopper sprawling with 
a well-directed stream of tobacco juice. 
“The old pond fairly boiled every eve- 
nin’ when the caddis hatch was on.” 

Noting a dangerous gleam in Carl’s 
eyes, I hastened to explain that neither 
of us could get away from our work at 
that time. Rumors of almost unbeliev- 


able catches of trout being taken on the 
two mill ponds of the Boyne River had 
trickled down out of northern Michigan. 
So we had come north to investigate 
them. 

“Too bad,” sympathized our pessimis- 
tic information bureau. “You could 
have caught your limits any night of 
the week during the early part of July.” 


- RE you sure there’s any trout out 
A there?” My partner wagged a 

thumb in the general direction of the 
placid waters in the near-by mill pond 

The native’s jaw dangled in amaze- 
ment at this heresy. 

“Humph!”’ he snorted. think 
for a minute there ain't. young 
fellow, when the run was on last spring 
I seen the conservation boys net hun- 
dreds of big rainbows down below the 
power dam. Do you know where them 
fish are?” 

We confessed our ignorance. 

“Right there in that pond,” he said in 
triumph, emphasizing each word with a 
dramatic jab of his forefinger. Then as 
an afterthought, “Exceptin’, of course, 
them as has been caught.” 

“Don't they ever eat?” 
partner naively. 

Our information expert almost swal- 
lowed his chew. Then he launched into 
a description of trout fishing on the 
Boyne River, a description highly sea- 
soned with profanity. We learned that 
three weeks before he had landed a 
seven-pound rainbow after a battle 
which, we were told, began in the eve- 
ning and lasted far into the night. A 
few days prior to that, he went home 
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NIGHTMARE 





Two up on me, Carl craftily announced that the 
low man of the evening had to clean the catch 


with a limit catch of fifteen trout that 
tipped the scale at seventeen pounds. 
All had been caught on worms, but good 
fiy-fishermen were taking their limits 
too. 

That, however, was a month ago. You 
couldn’t make a trout in the mill pond 
even look at a fly at this time of the 
year. A grasshopper, fished deep with 
a bobber, might produce half a dozen 
fish a day, but fly-fishing was wound up 
for the season. 

“Go ahead and try it for yourself,” 
he shrugged. “Take my boat there. 
You got half an hour to fish yet before 
dark.”” Then he strode over to his dilapi- 
dated automobile and clattered across 
the meadow. 

Carl and I slumped in dejected silence 
on the running board of our own car. 
The native’s glowing account of trout 
fishing on the Boyne River pond was a 
counterpart of the rumors which had 
brought us north. As we studied the 
smooth waters in disgust, a few scat- 
tered dimples marred the placid surface. 

“Do you suppose those are trout?” 
my partner asked hopefully. 

“Probably some of the twenty-pound- 
ers our pal was telling us about.” 


ARL rose to his feet and sauntered 

to the back of the car. I heard him 

lift the door of the rear compartment 

ind fumble about inside. That could 

ean but one thing. Native advice to 

the contrary, we were going to wet a 
y in the Boyne. 

I joined him and began rigging up 

ny rod, but without enthusiasm. It was 

shame to waste even one precious 
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hour of our brief escape from hot city 
pavements. Besides, paddling about a 
mill pond wasn’t my idea of trout fish- 
ing. There was fast water only a few 
miles away where the Jordan or the 
Rapid River tumbled down out of the 
hills and raced toward Lake Michigan. 


UT before I could save us from our 
B folly, my companion was striding 
toward the water’s edge. A dimple ap- 
peared on the surface about forty feet 
from shore, and he flipped a Michigan 
Hopper near the spot. As he retrieved 
it slowly, I marveled aloud at the will 
power of trout who could resist such a 
tempting morsel. Just as Carl was 
about to lift the fly from the water, 
there was a bulging swirl near it—a 
swirl that brought me to my feet. 

“Hey!” I bleated, ‘““‘What was that?” 
An inane question, even for me. 

Carl treated it with profound disre- 
spect. He turned his head slightly, 
growled, “Go away!” and resumed his 
casting. I spotted a half-submerged 
stump farther along the shore and 
scrambled down the bank toward it. 

My guess was correct. There was a 
fish feeding there—feeding quietly and 
without haste, sipping flies from the 
mirrorlike surface, and leaving only 
a tiny dimple behind. The brown squir- 
rel tail whisked through the air and 
dropped lightly near the stump. I let it 
float quietly for a second, then twitched 
the rod tip slightly. The fly struggled 
briefly on the water, then came to rest. 
I jiggled the rod tip again, the fly strug- 
gled and then a real commotion broke 
loose beneath the surface. 





EVERYONE KNEW THAT THE FLY SEASON 
WAS OVER—EVERYONE, THAT IS, BUT 
US AND THOSE SPLASHING RAINBOWS! 








Carl struggled frantically with finger and 
tooth to unsnarl his tangled leader. Mean- 
while splash after splash sounded near by 


Water surged beside the old stump. 
My rod arched as I set the hook and I 
almost tumbled off the log on which I 
was perched. Carl heard my yip and 
came pounding along the shore to see 
what the excitement was about. 

“Is it a trout?” he inquired eagerly. 

“Don’t know. I haven't seen him yet,” 
I replied. Then, ‘Look at that son-of-a- 
gun jump!” A husky rainbow had cat- 
apulted out of the water at the end of 
my line. “I'll say he’s a trout,” I fairly 
yelped. 

My partner mockingly scoffed at this. 
“That’s no trout. Probably a sucker. 
Didn't Ike Walton Junior just tell you 
that trout wouldn’t look at a fly this 
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time of the year? 


FTER netting the fish, a ten-inch 
rainbow, I made a pretense of ex- 
amining it carefully and informed my 
companion that he was correct, this was 
a sucker, a spotted sucker. So long as 
the ‘“‘trout’’ weren't biting, maybe we 
should be satisfied with a mess of them. 
“These rainbows—I mean_ spotted 
suckers—are feeding near the stumps,” 
I said. “Let's take Ike Junior’s boat 
and head upstream where there’s more 
of them.” 

As Carl rowed, I bailed water from 
the cranky scow and described the tech- 
nique which had proved so successful. 
When we dropped anchor amidst a 
patch of half-sunken stumps, my part- 
ner agreed to give it a trial. We 
scanned the (Continued on page 68) 


By ELDON ROBBINS 
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Arthur Herd and some of his rifles, each the product of 
skill plus cast-off material. He makes his own tools too 


ET Arthur Herd loose in a junk pile, 
hand him a few of his homemade 
tools, and he'll turn out a muzzle- 
loading rifle that Daniel Boone 

would have given his best buckskin 
britches to own. 

By vocation Herd is a farmer, but by 
that queer quirk of nature which makes 
some men prize an accurate and beau- 
tiful rifle above all other possessions, he 
is a brass-bound, seven-day-a-week gun 
crank. 

Stacked in Herd’s case are thirteen 
handsome rifles, all muzzle-loaders. Two 
are flintlocks and the rest percussion 
caps. Except for their caps, peep sights, 
and set triggers, these latter rifles are 
practically the same as those that col- 
onists obtained from the small shops of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch rifle makers of 
Germantown, Lancaster, and other set- 
tlements—guns_ which 
the colonists used to 
beat back the redcoats 
in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Yet Herd’s farm lies 
within sixty miles of 


Detroit, near Hadley, 
Mich. 
From his junk pile 


Herd gathers material 
for his rifles. The shaft 
of a manure ccreader 
or the axle of a hay- 
rake will make an ex- 
cellent barrel, pitchfork 
tines will provide steel 
for the triggers, and a 
limb from a cherry or 
black-walnut tree, or a 
cut of that prized slab 
of curly maple obtained 
from a near-by saw- 
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mill, will make a beauti- 
ful stock. And not only 
does Herd make every 
single part that goes into 
his gun-—cutting accurate 
patterns from cardboard 
when he needs them—but 
he’s even built his own 
tools. 

“Whatever started you 
making rifles?’’ visitors 
always ask. ‘“‘Where did 
you get the skill, the train- 
ing?” 

Herd finds these ques- 
tions difficult to answer. 
When he was a baby, his 
parents used to say, he 
preferred a screw driver 
to a rattle. Rifles fasci- 
nated him while he was 
still wrestling with the multiplication 
tables. When he was only 12, he had 
won among his neighbors, a reputation 
for mechanical skill which led one of 
them to bring a prized weapon with a 
broken stock to him. Herd put on a 
brass band in a workmanlike manner. 
He has the rifle yet, the neighbor having 
later willed it to him. 

As happens with any gun crank, the 
day early came when Herd wanted a 
more beautiful and more accurate rifle 
than he owned—one that was different. 
That was in 1899, when he was 25. 
“Guess I'll make a flintlock,” he said to 
himself—and a lifelong hobby was born. 
That first flintlock had a forty-three- 
inch barrel with just one twist in the 
entire length. Herd soon found that his 
new weapon was both accurate and 
beautiful, and since target shooting was 


Master of the 
Muzzle-Loader 


By LAWRENCE McCRACKEN 


a favorite sport he was delighted with 
the scores he could make with his own 
gun. But it wasn’t until 1904 that he 
fully realized the beautiful accuracy of 
the piece. He’d gone to a rifle match, 
taking along his handmade flintlock, 
but with twenty-one marksmen in the 
match—all shooting modern breech- 
loading rifles at ten rods—Herd saw 
little chance of making a showing. How- 
ever, someone persuaded him to enter. 
He easily won the prize, a live bear 
which he sold for $20. 

That opened Herd’s eyes. Home he 
went to make another, a slow, pains- 
taking job. As a matter of fact, in all 
his years of gunmaking, he has made 
only thirteen rifles—and has sold none. 

The commercial angle is out, as far 
as Herd is concerned. ‘I’m still a farm- 
er and rifles are just my hobby,” he in- 
sists. “Folks often try to buy my 
weapons. Trouble is, if I sell to one 
person, I’d have to sell to another, and 
I just can’t make enough of these muz- 
zle-loaders for all. So just to keep from 
losing friends, I won't sell to anyone.” 


















This dead tree has 
backed many a 
target. Herd likes 
to shoot rifles as 
well as build them 


Having once seen 
a rifling tool 
Herd proceeded 
to make one pure- 
ly from memory 
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For drying or winter storage, loop your line over nails in a cool, dry part 
of the cellar or attic, leaving slack so that it won't take permanent bends. 
Wrapping the nails in paper guards against rust, a dangerous line weakener 


A folding windlass that fits in your tackle kit is handy for drying lines in 
camp, although stringing them in the shade between two trees will do. In any 
case, don't leave wet line on a reel overnight, and never dry it in the sun 





Important! To transfer new line to 
your reel, put the coil over a bot- 
tle—a nail will do for spools—so 
thot it spins as the line comes off. 
lf merely dropped on a table, line 
comes off the coil in loops and will 
twist and kink on the reel. This is 
a good time also to dress fly line 


LONGER LIFE FOR 
YOUR FISH LINE 


HE fishing gets thick and fast, along about 
this time of year; it’s hard to remember to 
take care of your tackle when you're so busy 
using it. But reasonable care of your line is 
one thing you can’t afford to forget, for if 
this important item fails it’s invariably at the 
worst time—just when you're fast to a big one. 
What is reasonable care? Merely keeping your 
line—whether bait-casting, fly, or salt-water va- 
riety — clean, dry, cool, unkinked, and away 
from rusty metal. These pictures show how sim- 
ple such precautions are. Follow them, and your 
line should serve you well through many a tussle 





Fly line is waterproof enough to need little drying. Wiping 
it through a felt pad after use will suffice. However, don't 
grip the pad tightly, either in wiping or applying dressing, 
since friction will quickly burn the finish of any fly line 


We've all done it! Quickest way to ruin costly enameled line 
is to wind it on a stick as at left below, forming kinks that 
may never come out. If you haven't a fancy storage case for 
spares, put them away in big, loosely tied coils as at right 
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UGLY MOOSELING 


This oddity in the arms of a Marten 
River, Ont., guide, George Hughes, is 


a day-old moose orphan he found in the wilds and is caring for 





LESS FUMBLES IN 
RELOADING A .22 


Cartridges for pistol or rifle 
are kept within easy reach in 
the newly devised wrist case 
at left. Held on by an adijust- 
able elastic band, it carries 
a box of fifty .22's, contain- 
er and all. Instead of fishing 
the box from a pocket, holding 
it as he reloads, the shooter 
just zips open the case, then 
has both hands free to grasp 
the weapon and handle bullets 


GLASS TARPAULIN S 


A FISHERMAN’‘S 
TOOL EVEN FISH 
WILL APPROVE 


The novel hook dislodger 
at right is handy for the 
angler and a boon as well 
to fish that are to be re 
turned to the water, for 
it frees them with a mini 
mum of injury. To operate 
it, the user catches the 
fishhook in a notch in the 
tip of the tool, stretches 
tool and hook out in op 
posite directions as shown 
at top. Pressing the spring 
handle with the thumb now 
makes a plunger emerge to 
force the fish loose and 
drop him free—all without 
the necessity of touching 


the fish with the hands 


rary as it seems, the launch cover 
above, on the deck of a newly built 
ocean-fishing cruiser, is woven from fibers of glass! The fabric is 
claimed to be impervious to salt water, fireproof, and an effective 
insulator for the launch's varnish against the effects of the blazing sun 


There must be one born every minute! Suckers were so plentiful 
these North Dakotans dropped their rods to catch ‘em by hand 






































Speckled Toit 


GREATEST SPORT }gtaquus 
EVER PUBLISHED 


H":: it is—-OUTDOOR LIFE’S choice 


as the most amazing and droa- 
matic photograph ever made of a 
sporting subject . . . a wild native 
trout caught in needle-sharp detail 
as he surges clear of the water with 
a grasshopper in his maw. No such 
picture has ever been possible be- 
fore, for in taking it Henry B. Kane, 
Harvard, Mass., used the newly de- 
veloped Edgerton high-speed-light 
method, stopping every quiver of 
action by a fantastic exposure speed 
of 1/30,000 second! And he wasted 
some 100 plates to get this one per- 
fect shot! Note the water expelled 


as jaws and gills clamp on the prize, 


the splayed pectoral fins, and the 


powerful twist of the tail as the fish 
arches clear of the surface . . . also 
the ghostlike head-on view of a sec- 
ond trout rising to take the ‘hopper 
remaining. Yes, we‘re sure you will 


agree— it’s the greatest of all time! 


ew 
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SUN, SURF, and SPORT 


HERE long rollers crash on the North Carolina 
WAT vesobes near famous Oregon Inlet, you'll find some 
of America’s sportiest fishing. Big, surging channel bass 
stripers, and blues—they’re all here to take if you can, with 


—_— an occasional sand shark taking the hook to give you an 
nail ‘ a , nd = _ $ 
nee exciting change of pace. Here’s Rupert E. West’s picture 


record of the highlights of a day in surfman’s paradise 
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Aim... swing... splash. Charlie 
Perry, noted guide, shows how to 
sling bait. Casting for channel bass 
takes skill, but not great distance. 
The fish lie just behind the breakers 


At left, Perry rigs up mullet baits with 6-ounce 
sinkers as the anglers prepare for sport. The rods 
are 8 to 9 feet overall, the lines 9 or 12 thread 


Come on, channel bass! Whatever the luck—and 
it should be swell!—a day in the sunshine spray 
and glorious air below will make your blood sing 
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NO TRUCE These heads, 


from deer 
that fought to the death, were 
cleverly mounted as is in a cor- 
ner of a Spokane, Wash., home 





CASH . . . COME AND GET IT! 


Fishing photos, hunting photos, 
any striking outdoor photos ... we 


want them, now, and we’ll pay you 





fine cash prices for all we use. 
Submit them to our Picture Editor 
with brief, factual captions and 


return postage ... and do it today! 
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Harry T. Brown got a jar indeed when he hoisted 
GLASS FISH this monstrosity from the sea off Bradenton, Fla. 
t was a dogfish which apparently had been trapped in a quart glass 
preserve jar incrusted with barnacles, and had grown there with its 
outh protruding just enough for it to take nourishment—and the hook 
4 After lunching ashore at Black 
g WHOSE BOAT IS THIS? Lake, Mich., George T. Chap- 


man returned to his boat to find a bear in possession. The bruin was only 
2 cub, but Chapman wisely prodded it out with his rod from a distance 













Fish or tent poles and oars ride handily atop 
RATTLEPROOF your car in a pair of vacuum-cup grips like 


that above, The chain is held taut by springs so poles can't rattle 


MARINE SIGHTSEEING 


Want to spy on fish at home? Make 
your own underwater viewer from a 
band of inner tubing fitted with a 
glass disc. For breathing, a small 
rubber tube is held in the mouth 
with its ends projecting into the 
air as you float about the surface 








FAIR GAME Even summer is 


open season for 
the growing sport of camera “hunting.” 
Here's a Wyoming moose that survived 
unhurt as the hunter got a fine trophy 
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DODGING DEATH FROM THE SKIES 


By 
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= years ago, | 

was Senior SECTION jaa 

man onthe C.PRRatzaeas 

Eldon, Alberta,Can. & 
Joe Raynor, the 

Section boss,and | 

would make a Section 


then ride 30 miles 
on the handcar to 
our favorite fishing} > 
grounds alongside a 
long trestle over 
the Bow River. 
After fishing for 
several hours one 
Sunday - - - - 


ARE WE GO-' 











WE PAY CASH 


FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 





ELMER NOWAK, Penhold, Alberta 


patrol every Sunday, WHAT TIME Tuo 9 GOES 
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J. P. CUENIN 


Summer's the time for salm- 
on in the Pacific, and the 


fighting king is a fish for 


sportsmen with strong arms 








The gaff wos é 

























































































Yes, sir, that's my baby—42'2 pounds of plump, prime king salmon 


HERE used to be a great Amer- 

ican institution known as vaude- 

ville, and from coast to coast, in 

big town or small, one night was 
set aside as the most hilarious of the 
week. That was Amateur Night. Then 
it was that Elmer Jenks, local tenor, 
stumbled, red-faced and terrified, onto 
the stage of the Opera House. 

Out in front there sat a pack of hu- 
man wolves—waiting. Waiting for just 
one wee crack in Elmer’s voice. Then 
there’d rise a deafening, frightening 
roar of derision. “Get the hook! Get 
the hook!" The singer, terrified, would 
stand rooted to the spot, while out from 
the wings came a long, hefty shep- 
herd’s crook, wielded by the assistant 
manager. Zip! It was around the un- 
happy amateur’s waist, and he was 
promptly yanked from sight. Nothing 
dignified and formal like giving you 
the gong. In the old days they gave you 
the works. 

What brings on all this reminiscence ? 
Salmon fishing off San Francisco, be- 
lieve it or not. The old familiar cry, 
Get the hook!” 

Now, I’m not a beginner at going out 
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into the Pacific 
after the big sil- 
ver babies. Not 
by a long shot. 
But I might as 
well have been the 
last time out. 
Everybody in the 
little cruiser— 
Bill, Charlie, Dave, 
Judd, Harry—was 
getting action, 
but as far as I 
was concerned, 
well, I could have 
been holding some 
dear old lady’s 
knitting for all 
the strikes I got. 

“Fish on! Wow! 
Get the hook!” 
There’d be a dash 
for the gaff and in a moment or two 
another twenty-five-pounder would be 
aboard. Then another cry from an- 
other quarter, “Get that hook! Hey, 
who's got the gaff ?”’ 

I felt as lonely as a baseball pitcher 
who has just fed someone a home-run 
ball with the bases full. Nothing to do 
but stand there, while people dash 
about you like horses on a merry-go- 
round. Oh, how you realize the deep, 
abiding truth of that classical remark, 
“I shoulda stood in bed!” 

It’s funny that bad days often start 
out auspiciously enough. And, once in 
a while, you get a Garrison finish. But 
it’s the long in-between that takes the 
starch out of a man. Down at the yacht 
harbor, as we boarded the cruiser, 
everything seemed grand. The day was 
perfect and the croaking of the offshore 
gulls seemed like canary music. Even 
the usual westerly trade wind, the one 
that often kicks up choppy seas and 
delicate stomachs, was conspicuous by 
its absence. Yes, life indeed was sweet 
as we headed out, passed under the ma- 
jestic Golden Gate Bridge, and started 
up the coast through the north channel 
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toward Gull Rock and the Duxbury 
Reef buoy. That’s where the salmon 
(running from fifteen to fifty pounds) 
congregate while waiting to start up 
the Sacramento River to spawn. Then 
the king (also known as chinook or 
tyee) is full of fight. 

Trolling is usually best in August 
and September, although excellent sport 
can often be had in July and October. 
The commercial season is open from 
February 1 to March 15, and again 
from May 1 to August 15, during which 
times there is no catch limit. After 
August 15 each angler may take two 
salmon a day. 

As our craft sped along with many 
others, Charlie tore paper into strips 
and prepared for the great lottery of 
the day. At the same instant Lady 
Luck kissed me fondly on the top of the 
head and said, ‘““Good-by for a while!” 
Of course, I didn’t know that at the 
time. 

The drawing was to be for position 
on the boat—and that means a lot. In 
the early days of trolling for salmon 
we used to think that the best spot was 
the middle of the stern, followed by 
port and starboard stern positions. But 
we've learned better. For some reason 
or other, salmon seem to be attracted 
by the boat and its propeller, and they 
come up fairly close. Consequently, the 
two men in the front of the boat troll 
their spoons just about where the fish 
are inquisitive, while the anglers in the 
stern have their lures a little too far 
back for the best results. I’ve seen 
days when a spoon a little to the right 
or left of the propeller would have four 
strikes for every one astern. 

You see what I’m leading up to. I 
drew the stern position with Charlie, 
Judd and Bill were to start amidships, 
while Harry and Dave had the choice 
bow positions. Oh, well, that didn’t 
bother me much. After all, when a man 
has a strike—whether he lands his fish 
or not—he moves into another position. 
So you have (Continued on page 66) 
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UNE LAKE is singularly located 

in the California Sierras. In one 

direction you see sheer, majestic 

mountains; in the other, a veri- 
table waste land that rolls monotonous- 
ly to the very lake shore. Offhand, it 
would seem easy to decide which way to 
point your camera. But... 

It was a blazing afternoon in mid- 
July, and we were trolling aimlessly 
across the slightly rippled surface. For 
want of piscatorial action I was idly 
snapping pictures of the ragged ranges, 
when a casual glance at the arid end of 
the lake awakened my senses to even 
greater photographic possibilities! 

You guessed it. Great billowy clouds 
were moving above the desert toward 
us, bringing the usual afternoon shower. 
Time for a cloud filter, I thought, until 
a hasty search of my pockets and tackle 
bag revealed that I had brought no sup- 
»"lementary camera equipment. I de- 


Sunlight 


reflecting from 
the rippling lake waters 


makes this scene inviting 





By 


PAUL W. GARTNER 


You'll ruin film and tax your wits 


trying for unusual effects, but the 


result will be some striking photos 


cided to try some exposure trickery. 

In the mistless atmosphere of high 
elevations the sky can be intensely blue. 
And blue, of course, is the one color to 
which present-day panchromatic film 
emulsions are most sensitive. That is 
the reason you use a filter that will hold 
back the brightness of the sky and give 
less-prominent objects an opportunity to 
show up in the negative. Without a fil- 
ter you must subdue this blue of the sky 
as best you can, which will be by con- 
trol of lens stop and shutter. 

My experimental exposures this sun- 
ny, though cloudy, afternoon were made 
at 1/100 second, through stops ranging 
from F/16 to F/32. In the foreground I 
included a portion of the lake, some 
boats, and the low, almost barren hills. 
At F/16, the stop admitting the most 
light, I found that the sky had “burned” 

overexposed—the film somewhat, al- 
though detail in the foreground was 
well defined. The result could not be 
called bad, inasmuch as the clouds were 


clearly registered, despite overexposure, 
and could be brought out when pro- 
jecting the enlargement by the simple 
process of “dodging” the foreground 
blocking it off during part of the pro- 
jection so that it received less printing 
time than the sky part of the picture 
The exposure with least light, made at 
F/32, proved best as far as bringing 
out the cloud formations was concerned 
but the foreground was underexpose 
and short of detail. Personally, I like 
best the shot made at F/22, for in thi 
negative was all the detail of lak« 
boats, and hills. 

All in all, I was well pleased wit 
these cloud photographs, 
when certain critics appeared to tak 
with a grain of salt my statement tha 
they had been made without use of 
filter. 

So even without a filter, clouds cal 
produce fine pictures for you. The in 
portant point to remember is that th 
exposure must be fast and the lens st 
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record details of the 
earth as well as the 
sky. But if the fore- 
ground is dark, you'll 
have to sacrifice it 
somewhat for the 
clouds, 

There often are, 
of course, different 
types of clouds. Oft- 
en dark storm clouds 
may require an F'/16 
stop, but if the cloud 
patterns are ex- 
tremely light it is 
best to close down 
to F/32, which on 
many cameras is the 
smallest aperture 
marked. Although 








For striking silhouettes, try the inside-looking-out stunt. Note 
how the dark mass of the tackle box balances the figure 


small. It is a common fault for the 
amateur photographer to set his ex- 
posure for foreground material and con- 
sequently overexpose the sky subjects. 
This is especially true when the fore- 
ground is dark with vegetation or shad- 
ows. In the cloud-and-lake-photograph 
which we have been considering the 
foreground was composed of water and 
light-toned hills, both of which reflected 
considerable light. Thus, at F/22 stop 
and 1/100 second, pretty scanty ex- 
posure, all in all, the film was able to 


foreground material 
will suffer, you'll still 
get a good picture 
if you include the 
silhouette of a saw- 
tooth range or a skyline of spruces in 
the composition. A rough rule to fol- 
low, when you are after clouds with 
highly sensitive panchromatic film but 
no filter, is to set the lens aperture about 
four stops smaller than you would to 
take the scene without clouds. 

But suppose the foreground material 
is important to your picture. Perhaps 
your camp or a companion fishing 
should be included in the composition. 
It is sometimes practicable to make two 
negatives—one of the clouds and one 


of the landscape—and combine them 
when enlarging. The sky negative 
should be printed last. 

While you are experimenting with 
difficult but worth-while photographs, 
why not try some shots against bril- 
liantly reflected light? This generally 
means sunlight glancing from water, 
which is next to direct sunlight itself in 
intensity. Again you are departing 
from what might be called the “normal” 
exposure, and as a result your per- 
centage of successful pictures may fall 
somewhat. But the few photographs 
that survive are likely to be those 
which will eventually be enlarged and 
perhaps framed for your study. 

I distinctly recall some exposures 
I made along the Madison River in 
Yellowstone Park. The current rippled 
the surface as far as I could see and the 
myriad reflections made me keep my 
eyes almost closed. So I tightened my 
lens stop to its smallest aperture—again 
I was without any sort of filter or lens 
shade—and from beneath convenient 
trees took my pictures, including both 
banks, some lazy clouds, and a fly- 
caster in the composition. 

But even at 1/100 second the river 
surface was badly “burned,” while bank 
vegetation was underexposed. In fact, 
there was nothing in the 2%, by 1%- 
inch negative that was properly ex- 
posed. 

When I examined the negative care- 
fully, however, I discovered that there 
was good (Continued on page 84) 























Something out of nothing! The shoreline and boats are uninteresting, but stopping the lens down to F/22 brings the clouds to life vividly 
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IN ALL 





CASES, THE 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 





ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 


ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Deer (3) 
opens 20th east of long. 138 in southeastern 
Alaska only; rest of territory closed entire 


month. Large Brown and Grizzly Bear, Ist and 
3rd Judicial Divisions closed; rest of territory 
open to res. only (Admiralty Island 1; rest of 
territory, no limits). Black Bear, Ist and 3rd 
Judicial Divisions closed; rest of territory open 
to res. and non. res. (res. no limit, nonres. 3). 


Open 20th: Caribou (res. 3, nonres. 2); Moun- 
tain Sheep (in designated area 1, rest of terri- 
tory 2); Mountain Goat (2); Grouse (10), 


(aggregate 15). Fishing: Rain- 
bow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook 
Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, or 25 
Ib. and 1 fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fish- 
ing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Ptarmigan (15) 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10”-15) Rock Bass (4'4"-15). Bream 
(4'4"-25). Crappie (8-15) Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-10) (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) Li- 


censes: Res., rod and reel $1; nonres. $5, 7-day 


$2 
ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Fishing: Trout (no size-10 lb. 
fish, but not more than 15 fish; in Oak 
Creek and Grand Canyon National Parks, no 
size—10) Black Bass (10”-10, but not more 
than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Channel Catfish (12”-10, 
but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, 
Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bull- 
head (no size-aggregate 20, but not more than 
20 Ib. and 1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, 
Charr (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $25; small game and 
fishing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). 
(12”-6). Black and Kentucky Bass (10-15). 
Crappie, White Bass (8-15). Wall-eyed Pike 
(14”"-6). Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, 
Perch (no size-25). (Aggregate of above, 25.) 


and 1 


Fishing: Trout 


Channel Catfish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.50—not required for rabbit. Fish- 
ing $1.50—required only for artificial bait. Non- 


res.: Hunting, all game except fur bearers $25; 
all game except deer, turkey, and fur bearers 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Deer (2) Dis- 
tricts 17%, 2, 2'4, 2%, 234, and 3 open entire 
month; Districts 344 and 4% open 10th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Fishing: Steelhead 


and all trout except golden trout (no size-10 Ib. 


Wildcat, Raccoon, 


and 1 fish but not more than 25 fish). Note: 
San Lorenzo River and its tributaries closed 
for all trout. Whitefish (no limits). Gold- 
en Trout (5”-20, but not more than 10 Ib. and 


Salmon (local regulations). Black Bass 
Districts 154 and 4A 


1 fish) 
(9”"-10; Clear Lake 9”-5; 


9”-15). Sunfish (no size-25; District 434 no 
size-15). Sacramento Perch (no size-25; Clear 
Lake no size-10). Calico Bass, Crappie (no 


size-25; Clear Lake no size—10; District 434 no 
size-i5). Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size- 
5). Catfish (no size—50 Ib.; Lake County 9”-50 
lb.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 


Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. License re- 
quired for jack rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Trout and 
Grayling (7”-20 fish or 10 lb.) All other game 
fish (no size-20 fish or 10 lb.) No limits on 
Squawfish, Carp, Sucker, or White Salmon. 
Consult Game and Fish Commission, Denver, or 
local authorities for exceptions to foregoing reg- 
ulations. Licenses: Res.: Small game and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25, small game $5; 
fishing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters (12”= 
10). Bullhead (no size-30). Lake Trout (10”- 
none). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yel- 
low Perch, White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). 
Black Bass (10”-10). Calico Bass, Crappie 
(7"-10). Licenses: Res. $3.35, 3-day $1.35. 


Nonres. $5.35 or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state, if higher; 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Open entire month: Black Bass, 
Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). Eel 
(12”-none; Delaware River and Bay 14”-none). 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Open until 15th: Brook, Brown, and 
Rainbow Trout (6-6). Open entire month in 
Delaware River and Bay; opens 10th in other 
waters: Carp (no limits). Warning: Legisla- 
ture was in session at time of going to press, 
and changes in laws are possible. Consult 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, Dover, 
or local authorities before fishing. Licenses: 
Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”=5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Limits 
on black bass and crappie apply only in Tidal 
Basin. License or permit: Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit). Volusia County closed. Deer (1) Mad- 
ison County open Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays only; Taylor County open Tuesdays, 
Fridays, and Sundays only; quarantined area of 
Collier County open every day; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Black Bass (12”- 
12; Brevard and Osceola Counties 12”-8; Lake 


County 12”-6). Bream, all species (5”-30; 
Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle 
Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden 


and Leon Counties 7”-20). Pike (no size—-30). 
Jack (mo size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 
40; Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.25; fishing 
2.25—not required in county of res. or its 
boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10- 
day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. Special 
license required of nonres. for fishing in Wash- 
ington County, $25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (15) 
in Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, 
Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, 
Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Walk- 
er, White, and Whitfield Counties only; rest 
of state closed. Fishing: Rainbow and Brown 
Trout (8”-20). Brook or Speckled Trout (7”-25; 
Chattahoochee National Forest 7”-10). All other 


game fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $3.25, county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, 
not required for fishing in county of res. with 
worms. Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county 
of issue $5; fishing $5.25; 30-day $2.50; 10-day 
$1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Boun 
dary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Trout, 
Whitefish (no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Salm 
on, Steelhead (no size-2). Largemouth Black 
Bass (8”-15 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Small- 


mouth Black Bass closed. Perch (no size-35 
Sturgeon, Bullhead, Catfish, Crappie, Sunfish 
(no limits). Note: Channel Catfish closed 
Warning: The foregoing are general seasons 
and there are many exceptions to them and 
some local size and catch regulations. Consult 
local authorities or Dept. of Fish and Game, 
Boise, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$50; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 
ILLINOIS 

Hunting: Squirrel (5). Fishing: Trout ex 
cept lake trout (7”-8). Lake Trout (1% Ilb- 
none). Pike (12”), Pickerel (16 Black Bass 
(10”) (aggregate 10). Rock or Warmouth Bass, 
Crappie (5”-15), White Bass (7”-15), Yellow 
Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-15 aggregate 
25) Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, Carp, 


Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheep 
head, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw T 
limits). Warning: Legislature was in session 
at time of going to press and there may be 
changes in the foregoing regulations. Consult 
local authorities or Department of Conservation, 
Springfield, before fishing or hunting. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits). Fishing: Brook, Brown, Loch Leven, 
and Rainbow Trout (7”=aggregate 15). Silver 
Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, Striped Bass 
(10”-aggregate 6). Pike-Perch (10”-6 Pike or 
Pickerel (no size-6). Bluegill, Red-eared Sun 
fish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25) 
Channel Catfish (10”-none). Yellow Perch, Carp 
Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no limits). Licenses 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunt 


ing and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14 
day $1. 
IOWA 

Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout 


(7”-aggregate 8). Black Bass (in inland waters 
except Lee County, large mouth 12”-5; small 
mouth 10”-5; in Mississippi and Missouri Riv 
ers and inland waters of Lee County, both 
species 10”-5). Northern Pike (15”-8; in Mis 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers and inland waters 
of Lee County, 15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand, and 
Sauger Pike (13”-8). Crappie, Perch, Yellow 
Perch, Striped, Calico, Yellow, and Silver Bass 


(7”-15). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish 
Bluegill (5”°-15). Catfish (12”-15) Bullhead 


(no size-25; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and inland waters of Lee County, no limits 
Sucker, Red Horse (no size-15; in Mississipp 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, no limits). Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalc 
Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Rock Stur 
geon, Paddlefish (5 1b.-15; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee Cour 
ty, 5 lb-none). Sand Sturgeon (1 1b.-15; i: 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inlan 
waters of Lee County, 1 Ib.-none). In inland 


Turn to page 46 for tabulated information about 
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waters except those of Lee County, aggregate 
daily catch of all fish on which there is a close 
season and a daily catch limit, 25. In Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, ag- 
gregate possession limit on all fish on which 
there is a daily catch limit, 30. Licenses: Res. 
$1; nonres. $3,’ 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, and Spotted 
Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Crappie (7”). Yellow 
Perch, Bluegill (6”). Channel Catfish (12”). 
(Aggregate all game fish 15; in state lakes 10.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel (6) opens 15th. Fishing: 
Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie 
(8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed 
Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting: County $1, state $3; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100), 
Licenses: Res. $1, nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx 
(no limits). Fishing: Salmon (14”) closes in 
brooks and streams on 15th; other waters open 
entire month. Togue (14”). Trout (6” in 
brooks and streams, closes on 15th; 7” in lakes, 
ponds, and rivers, open entire month). Black 
Bass (10”), White Perch (6”) closes in brooks 
and streams on 15th; open entire month in other 
waters. (Aggregate catch limit in brooks and 
streams 71% lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 25 
fish; in lakes, ponds and rivers 10 lb. and 1 fish, 
but not more than 25 fish.) Warning: There 
are numerous local seasons and regulations; 
consult local authorities or Department of In- 
land Fisheries and Game, Augusta, before fish- 
ing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15; fishing 
$1.15. Nonres.: Hunting, all game $15.15, small 
game $10.15; fishing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass (tidewater 10”-20; above 
tidewater 10”-10; Deep Creek Lake 9”~10). 
Brook and Brown Trout (8”-10) only Deep 
Creek Lake open. Rainbow Trout, open only in 
Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls (7”- 
10) and in Deep Creek Lake (8”-10). Striped 
Bass (rockfish) above tidewater (11”, but not 
over 15 lb.-none). Susquehanna Salmon, above 
tidewater (14”-none). Pike, Pickerel (14”—none). 
Catfish, White, and Yellow Perch (7”-none). 
Sturgeon (20 Ib.-none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, 
Gudgeon (no limits). Warning: At time of go- 
ing to press a few bills affecting hunting and 
fishing had been passed by the legislature but 
not signed by the governor, so there may be 
changes in the foregoing regulations. Consult 
local authorities or Game Division, Baltimore, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res. $1.25, nonres. 
$5.50. Not required for tidewater. Special li- 
censes for Deep Creek Lake: 1-day $1.25. 7-day 
$2.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, 
Horned Pout (no size-30 in 24 hours). Great 
Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”—-none). Pick- 
erel (12”-10). Pike-Perch (12”-5). White Perch, 


TO AUGUST 31 


INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


This Year’s Fishing—When, Where! See page 46 


inland waters (7”-15). Black Bass (10”-6). 
Licenses: Res. $2; nonres. $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 
Bear (1) in designated counties only. Fishing: 
Trout (7”-15). Landlocked Salmon (10-5). 
Black Bass (10”-5). Northern Pike, Pike-Perch 
(14”-5). Muskellunge (30”-none). White Bass 
(7”-10). Warmouth Bass (no size). Rock and 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (6”). Whitefish (no size-7). Buffalo, 
Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, 
Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, 
Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no 
limits). (Aggregate of Warmouth, Rock, and 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
and Sunfish, 25.) Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no 
size-5). Note: There are some special catch 
limits, larger than statewide limits, in Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters and in other 
designated waters; consult authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small game $1; 
fishing, husband and wife $1.00. Nonres.: Deer 
and bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5. 
Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, husband and wife $1.50. 
10-day $1, husband and wife $1.50. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (no size—15). 
Lake Trout or Landlocked Salmon (no size-5). 
Black and Yellow Bass (no size-6). Muskel- 
lunge (no size-2). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike, Pickerel (no _ size-8). 
Buffalo (15”—none). Whitefish (16”—none). Bull- 
head (no size-50). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass 
(no size-15). Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Licenses: Res. $1, husband and wife $1.50; non- 
res. $3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8’- 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25. Nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-8). 
Trout (8”-10). Jack Salmon, Pickerel (13”—4). 
Crappie, White Perch (7”-12). White Bass (8”- 
12). Yellow Perch (7”-25). Bluegill (5-12). 
Rock Bass (6”-12). Black Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-25). Carp, Gar (no limits). Channel Cat- 
fish (13”-8). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing, state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only 
$2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing: All 
game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 lb. and 
1 fish, but not more than 5 of catch—except 
sunfish, yellow perch, ring perch, and bullhead— 
under 7”). Warning: There are numerous local 
exceptions; consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
10-day $2.50. License not required for predators, 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Fishing: Trout (no 
size-10; in state-owned lakes no size-5). Black 
Bass (10-5). Walleye, Northern, and Sauger 
Pike (12”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead 
(6"-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Catfish (12”-10). 
Perch (no size-25). (Aggregate all of fore- 
going, 25.) Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10; 
hunting and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 
plicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
All game fish (10 lb. or 25 fish, provided that 
you may have 10 trout regardless of weight). 
Note: Special regulations for Lake Mead. Warn- 
ing: Boards of County Commissioners have 
power to change seasons. Consult local authori- 
ties or Fish and Game Commission, Reno, be- 
fore fishing: Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 
Special nonres. 15-day fishing permit for Lake 
Mead and the Colorado River below Boulder 
Dam in Nevada and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx (no limits). 
Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”-15 
fish, but not more than 5 Ib.; special regula- 
tions for designated waters). Aureolus or Gold- 
en Trout (12”-4). Salmon (15”-2). Lake Trout 
(15"-2; special regulations for designated wa- 
ters). Black Bass (9”-10 lb.) Yellow Perch (no 
size-10 lb., but not more than 40 fish). Pickerel 
(12”-10 lb.; designated waters, no limits). 
Whitefish (no size-12). Horned Pout (no size- 
40). Muscallonge (no limits). Pike-Perch (10”= 
none). White Perch (7”-10 Ib.) Sucker, Cusk 
(no limits). Warning: Legislature was in ses- 
sion at time of going to press. Changes in laws 
are possible. Consult Fish and Game Dept., 
Concord, or local authorities before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. 
Nonres.: Fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Planning some out-of-state angling trips this year? You can find the kind of fishing you want—at 

° e . . ° . e , 

the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. When 

’ ° ° ° ° ° . 
you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, cat 
’ ’ ’ 

limits, etc. These OUTDOOR LIFE tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 
ALASKA MAINE (continued) INEVADA Seasons betweenlVIRGINIA 

__ Trout, Grayling No close season*® Rivers above tidewater |Ice out to Sept. 14§ All game Osh Apr. 1 and Oct. If Trout Apr. 20-July 3 
ALABAMA — — a Brooks and streams Ice out to Aug. 15 by county regula Black and Rock Bass, Pike: 

All fish M 1-March 31 Black Bass, fly-fishing only) June 1-June 20 tions; see monthly East of Blue Ridge 

nat game fs peey _5-Maren < Black Bass, White Perch: Guide. Mountains June 15-Mar. 15* 
ARIZONA Lakes and ponds June 21-Sept. 30) an paniRe West of Blue Ridge 
Rivers above tidewater |June 21-Sept. 14 + ~* No close season ren . July 1-Dec. 31¢ 

Trout May 30-Sept. 30] Brooks and streams June 21-Aug. 15 L pring Ae Sem. teAue, 31° Crappie, Silver Perch Apr. 16-Feb, 28* 
__All other game fish _|No close season | MARYLAND Sept.: flies only Bream, Sunfish _|No close season 
ARKANSAS Trout Apr. I-June 30¢ | Shad, Whitefish Jan. 1-Aug. 31 IWASHINGTON 

Ferd 2 ~~ B May tg s Striped Bass (rockfish), Brook Trout “so Ly ep —: Whitefish a Dec. 14-Oct. 31 

ack anc entucky Bass|May 16-March 15] Susquehanna Salmon, l es All other game fish: 

__All other game fish No close season aaeien thea June 1-Nor. 30 Golden Trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 In streams May 4-Oct. 32 
CALIFORNIA (laws effec- Black Bass: Salmon rn oy y ___In_lakes __ JApr. 6-Oct. 31 
tive until 90 days after ad- Above tidewater July 1-Nov. 30° | Pickerel June 1-Jan. 15® WEST VIRGINIA 
journment of iegislature) s 4 eo c Eel Aug. 1-March 31 Horned Pout, Muskellunge)/ June 1-Oct. 31 Trout Apr. 26-July 9 

Gaia Ol cay 1-Feb. 280 Gudgeon | |Feb, 1-Nov, 30 | Pike and White Perch = |June 1-Oct. 31¢ J Black Bass. Perch (ex: 

efis ay 1-Feb. 2 : sii eniene Black Bass July 1-Oct. 31 cept White), *ickerel June 28-Nov. 30 

} 4 a9¢ All other game or fresh- eunwcal == ral). ¥ 

} ae al Bass, July 1-Sept. 30 water fish, above tidewater|July 1-Nov. 30 [New JERSEY. ee man” doe 

Crappie May 29-Oct. 31* Trout, Landlocked pie, Sunfish, Catfish June 28-Apr. 14 

Sunioh, Berremente Perch May ,29-Nov. 30° .~w USETTS sor 8S-duty 31° Salmon Apr. 35-Juts 15 &] White Perch, Sucker No close season 

r ass, Sha No close season ’ Sept. -S , 30° 
Cathsh No close season®— Salmon Apr. 15- or 30°] Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch May may 30 &| WISCONSIN 
Yellow Perch, Horned Pout} Apr. 15-Feb. 23 Jan. 3-Jan. 25¢ Lake Trout Ape. 15-Sept. 30 
COLORADO Great Northern Pike, Black, Oswego, Calico P - “ @ Trout y 15- Sept. 7° 
4 on e ; 

Trout, Grayling May 25-Oct. 31 Muscallonge May 1-Jan. 31 Striped Bass (rock fish) |June 1-Feb, 2 White, Rock, Calico, sui-)e 

All other game fish Apr. 10-Oct. 31°] Ppickerel, Pike-Perch May 1-Feb. 28 _White Bass, Crappie June 15-Nov. 30* =. and ow weeny | Bom. 
CONNECTICUTTt White Perch June 1-Feb. 28 NE MEXICO rappie. Pickerel, Catfish, 

Black Bass July 1-Jan. 31 EW Perch, Bullhead, Suntishes, 
———____—_-!__—_____—-]_ Bass, Crappie. Perch, Cat, - Wall-eyed Pike May 15-Jan, 15¢ 
Lamprey Eel March i June 14 [MICHIGAN Bream, Suntish, Bluegill /10r. 1-ANGr. a0] Muskellunge May 25-Jan, 15° 
Frou apr. is-duly 18, | pike Lanes, Upper Trout, Salmon Bay 15-Nor. ise] Hrorel-nneed, Sugees, 
ke A . 15-Aug. 31 Peninsula: MB ne B - 

Lake Trout Wall-ered Peel Trout, Landlocked INEW YORK sippi_ River only May 29-Feb. 2 

Yellow and White Perch ‘|Apr. 15-Feb. 9 Salmon May 15-Sept. 2 [Trout Apr. 5-Aug. 31¢] Black Bass June 20-Jan. 15° 

Shad Apr. 20-July 15 Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 7 Lake Trout, Landlocked Sturgeon. in designated 

Black and Calico Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill June 25. March 15] Salmon, Quananiche, _ waters only, _|Sept._5-Oct. 15° 

Crappie July 1-Oct. 31 All other game fish May 15-March 15] Whitefish Apr. 1-Sept. 10* lWyoMING 

Striped Bass, Bullhead No close season = Lahes, Lower Pickerel, Pike —? = 4 All game fish Apr. 1-Oct. 31¢ 
——- a veninsula: Pike-Perch May -Marc eeemeemmeemens 
DELAWARE? 10° Trout, Landlocked Black and Oswego Bass, ALBERTA 

Shed, Herring ee nes + Salmon May 15-Sept. 2 | Muskellunge July 1-Nor. 30¢ | Trout. yo pe lee 

urgeon arch I- Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 Short-nosed Sturgeon July 1-Apr. 30 Mountain ritefis une 1-Oct e 

Trout Apr. 16-Aug. 15 Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 1 Yellow Perch, Bullhead |No close season*} Lake Trout May 16-Sept. 15¢ 

Black and Calico Bass June 25-Feb. 1 All other game fish May 15-March 3 1 White Perch, Crappie, Pike, Pickerel, Perch, 

Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed s lico and Goldeye May 16-March 31 

ike June 25-March 1 Trout streams and trout eae = i 4 4 Dolly Varden Trout Re lene aennen 
5 lakes Striped Bass, Lake an = oo. —— se seas 

Crapole, Guth, Tee | pant Trout, Landlocked |_Sea Sturgeon No close season [gRITISH COLUMBIA 

A : Salmon Apr. 26-Sept. 1 MI Salmon, Steelhead 

_Ned, Eel No close season Black B INORTH CAROLINA . . . 

& ——————— ass, Sunfish, el Dolly Varden Trout No close season® 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA Bluegill June 25-Sept. 1 on game fish May = Mar. he Trout: Tidal waters No close season 

Black Bass, Crappie May 30-March 31 All other game fish Apr. 26-Sept. 1 }—__— - _ = Nontidal waters March 1-Feb. 28* 

All other game fish No close season an other — ned NORTH —. on Black Bass July 1- Oct. 31 
a . rout, Landlocke Trout, Landlocked Salmon|May 2-Sept. 30 |— — 
ar ar teks es Salmon June 25-Sept. 1 Wall-eyed and Northern era Speckled 

: Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 Pike, Perch May 16-Oct. 31 MRO SOUS, , f 
convenes in April) May 20-Mar, 14¢f ..A!! other game fish June 25-March 31] Bass, Crappie, Sunfish | June 16-Oct. 31 ] Trout Apr. 15-Oct. 10 

ii other gone fish ony season Nontrout streams: JoHio : ” — oe 
GEORGIA a ; nee Salmon —_— Apr. 26-Sept. 1 Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 Arctic Grayling, Sauger, 

Trout Apr. 1-Nov. 14 Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 { Black Bass: ae ge ay May 16-Oct. 31 

All other game fish June 1-Apr. 14 Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 31 nland_waters June 16-Apr. 30 | Black Bass __ _|July_1-Oct. 31__ 
Ty) a All other game fish No close season — > Fishing July 1-May 24 [NEW BRUNSWICK 

G , a - ° 

Trout, Whitefish, oo pe ong MR All other game fish fish _|No close season vee hy an Apr. 1-Sept. 30° 

- pomeenl oy - May 25-Novr = Trout, Landlocked ‘KLAHOMA locked Salmon Apr. 1-Sept. 30 

Seunecen, Bullhead Crap- July 1-Apr. 30 Salmon Apr. 26-Sept. 1 Pai game fish No close season Salmon May 24-Sept. 30° 

-~ — Pench, Cattaninte of aes = — —— June 25-Dec. 31 RECON - —| Striped | and Black Bass No close season 
. a > » o close seaso' Northern Pike. 

ILLINOIST Perch, Muskellunge Apr. 11-Mar. 31¢| Trout, Steelhead Apr. 12-Oct. 15¢ NOVA SCOTIA ) 
Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 31f Salmon No close season Speckled and Grey Trout |Apr. 16-Sept. 14* 
Trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Lake Trout Nov. 1-Oct. 9* Bass, Crappie, Catfish, Landlocked Salmon | Apr. 16-Sept. 14 
Pike, Pickerel May 1-Feb 28 All other game fish No close season Perch, Sunfish No close season* f' —, nee —~ Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 
* , . - - SS a Se — | ————- —__ “ape reton s. anc 
Pipouthern Zone May 15-March 31]MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA _ oni mainland streams _flow- 
Central Zone June 1-March 31§ Catfish, Whitefish, Carp, | july i-sept. 29 Che  -ndhag M iad J 1-Oct. 15 
Northern Zone Tune 16-March 31] Dogfish, Red Horse, Buf- ae uly S-Sept. < ate y Sene Bekcs 
All other me fish No cl falo, Sucker, Sheepshead |Apr. 30-March 1 Black, White, Rock, and Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 31 
ee come © close season * ° D apt. oo nee Calico Bass, Pike-Perch, Striped Bass _ No close season 
Bullhead May 1-March 1 “ a a 
INDIANA Pickerel, Muskellunge, 

Trout May 1-Aug. 31 | Went May 1-Sept. 2 7 Crappie July 1-Nor, 30¢ JONTARIO 

Black, Kentucky, White,| ” - Wall-eyed, Sauger. and Yellow Perch, Sunfish, ane Brook Trout May 1-Sept. 15° 

Renan ie us Seeman” PS Ny asen. as | Heel Caton Buk ree 

Bluegill, Red-eared Sun- Black and Yellow Bass: | dices Chub, Fallfish, Carp, cel No close season mainhow Trout oe z = 

“ > : tants ll oneecumemmemmmennntaninnnanttlll fay 1-Sept. 15 

Pickerel. Pike:Perch. Yel. Southern Zone May 29-Dec. 1 [RHODE ISLAND Black Bass, Maskinonge |June 28-Oct. 15¢ 

low Perch P J 16-Apr. 30 Northern Zone June 21-Dec. 1 Trout Apr. 15-July 15 Lake Trout No close season® 

. . Dogfish une 16-Apr. Sunfish, Rock Bass, Black Bass, Pickerel June 20-Feb. 20 [5p . — 

Sep. See, Bas sh, —_- am Yellow Perch: - White and Yellow Perch |No close season t~y¥ EDWARD ISL. — 
baal : 0 close season Southern Zone May 29-Dec. -= | __—.— . AD yee 2 
10OWA Northern Zone June 21-Dec. 31 OUTH CAROLINAT Salmon May 24-Oct. 15 

Trout May 1-Sept. 30 Crappie: 1s All game fish No close season® | Rainbow Trout _|July 1-Oct. 30 

Catfish: : Southern Zone May 29-Feb. RN ee UCC 

Inland streams only May 1-May 30° Northern Zone June 21-Feb. 15 SOUTH DAKOTA 5 s Salmon May 1-Aug. 31* 
All inland waters July 1-Nov, 30¢ | Lake Trout Dec. 1-Sept. 15% | Pike, Perch May 1-Sept. 30 | Speckied and Gray Trout, 
: Baws-ndllince , steal " , . e 
yp Wy mississiPri Pickers; Suns, Gusmaniche, Lobe Toews ‘tay }.feot. 3 
+h. Y ripe: All game fish May 1-Feb. 28 Bullhead May 1-Feb. 28 a sy 
ene betes i ee aS 
Black, Calico, Warmouth, . TENNESSEE Maskinonge July 1-Oct. 15 
¢ Ms - a 

and Rock Bass. Crappie. iy yy oo per te Dee i Trout March 1-Oct, 1* | Smelt July 1-March 31 

a pend Bt n Bune 15-Nov. 30° Carp, Gar 5 March 15-Dec, 31] Black Bass, Wall-eyed _Whitefish . Dec. 1-Nov. 9 

——_ : e | Channel Catfish March 15-May 31] Pike, Sauger, Muskel - ASKATCHEWAN 

addlefish Aug. 1-Nov. 30 t July 15- lunge, Crappie, Rock 

Bullhead, Sheepshead & July 15-Dee, 31 W e Whit ‘ond Brook Trout May 16-Sept. 15 

Sucker, Redherse, Carr Crappie, Jack Salmon, a “es ™ Rainbow Trout June 16-Oct. 31 

-  SEOEED, LIPe Pickerel, White Bass Yellow Bass May 30-Mar. 14] pickerel, Pike, Perch 

weary Quillback, Gar, : White, Yellow, and ad All other game fish _|No close season*® Goldeye’ . - May 16-March 31 

= No close season 7 fiack Perch, Bluegill, TEXAS? —I_ Black Bass July 1-Nov. 30 
KANSAS Sunfish May 30-Dec. 31 Black Bass, Crappie or Lake " Trout Dec. 16-Sept. 30 

Bas, Crappie May 26-Apr. 19 Black and Rock Bass June 15-Dec. 31 Jy nite Perch pD May 1-Feb. 28* INEWFOUNDLAND ae 

Channel Catfis July 1-May 31 $$ ] ——————“+ M . 2 " 
_All other game fish July 1-May 31 MONTANA _All other game fish |__| No close season* a Trent =. am 3 ‘ ' 
KENTUCKY _All_ game fish | May 25-Nov.16_JUTAH Rainbow Trout June 2-Sept. 29 

Alt fish All game fish June 15-Oct. 31* — one ces 
_All game fis June _1-Apr. 30_ [NEBRASKA nee i YUKON TERRITORY : 
LOUISIANA Trout Mar. 15-Nor. 30*/VERMONT Greyling Feb. 1-Nov. 30 

All game fish No close season Black and Rock Bass. Trout May 1-Aug. 14¢ | Speckled Trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 
—_— | Crappie, Sunfish, Bull- Golden Trout, Lake Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, : 
MAINE head, Catfish, Walleye, Landlocked Salmon May 1-Aug. 31 | Mullet. Maskinonge May 16-Apr. 14 

. 7, Northern, Sauger Pike Apr. 1-Nov. 30 Pike-Perch, Pickere} May 1-March 14¢] Lake Trout, Salmep Trout, 
Salmon, Trout, Togue: Perch, Carp, Buffalo, Muskellunge June 15-Apr. 14¢] Whitefish Dec. 1-Sept. 14 
Lakes and ponds Tee out to Sept. 30] Sucker No close season Black Bass July 1-Nov. 30* Tullibee Dec. 16-Oct. 14 
aLocal exceptions, Legislature still ip session at press time. © Outdoor Life, 
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As I said to 


MAN: Well, at this point I'm ready to be- 
lieve anything! Here we have, not only a 
camel in the club car, but a camel that 
claims he can settle our argument about 
the best buy in whiskey! 





CAMEL: Puzzled, much-traveled one? 
Then remember that in my humble way 
I am an expert on the subject of whis- 
kies. For Iam the symbol of that much- 
to-be-desired quality in whiskey —dry- 
ness! Why, just the other day, I was tell- 
ing a salesman from Dubuque— 


MAN: Dryness indeed! Is that what you 
told this man from Dubuque? 


J* hy AEN 





CAMEL: Try one of these Coronas, friend, 
and I will relate my tale. As I explained 
to my companion, dryness, or lack of 
sweetness in whiskey, is a quality to be 























that salesman from Dubuque. - 


cherished more than fine gold. For it is 
the dryness in whiskey that allows one to 
savor the full, unimpaired, mellow taste 
and delicate bouquet of a whiskey. Only 
when your whiskey is dry can you know 
how enjoyable a drink can be! 

MAN: As I always tell the boys at the 
home office—let’s have the facts! Where 
can I get a whiskey that has this unusual 


quality of dryness? 





camet: Go, brother, and may your feet 
have wings! Go where the whiskey known 
as PAUL JONES is sold. Taste PAUL 
JONES and you will know I have spoken 
wisely. You will discover for yourself its 
mellow pleasing taste, its distinctive dry- 
ness. You will be pleased also, when you 
discover that its price is moderate. But 
you will not have been the first to dis- 
cover this great whiskey buy. For its 
great popularity increased five times in 


two years! 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN PAUL JONES ARE 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD 


MAN: Pal, I'm sold on this dry PAUL 
JONES! And if you ever get to Chicago, 
look me up. We can always find a spot in 
our organization for a smart young fel- 


low like you! 





The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 





L Gener 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore 
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Learning 


VAILABLE dope says that there 
are around 12,000,000 users of the 
shotgun in the United States. If 
that figure is right, and if we 

grant each a hunting life of 30 years, it 
means that something like 400,000 kids 
are coming along during this season of 
1941 to replace those who drop out. 

A vast army this! Almost a half-mil- 
lion fresh-faced kids all excited about 
the smell of burning nitro, the quick, 
sharp thrill of buzzing feathers or scur- 
rying fur, the keen, sweet air of autumn, 
and the ritual of cleaning patches and 
gun oil. 

Most of these youngsters who are be- 
ginning what will be a lifetime hobby 


know nothing of how to handle and 
shoot a smoothbore. A fortunate few 
have been taken to a skeet field, and 


maybe some have shot at traps. Others, 
perhaps, have read an article or a book 
on wingshooting. 

But most of them are starting cold. 
They have shot a .22 rifle at tin cans. 
Possibly they have bumped off a bunny 
with one, but of any real knowledge of 
the scattergun and its use they are sin- 
gularly innocent. So it is for these kids 
that I am writing this little piece. 

In the first place, every boy with his 
first shotgun should remember that he 
has in his hands one of the deadliest 
close-range weapons ever invented by 
man, and he should handle it according- 
ly. He should never point it at anyone 
or at anything he does not wish to kill. 
He should never carry it loaded in a car. 
He should never cross a fence, climb a 
wall, or jump a ditch unless the gun is 
unloaded. He should never set the gun 
up, loaded or unloaded, where it might 
fall down. In other words, our beginner 
should, from the first, handle the shot- 
gun as the dangerous weapon that it is, 
until safe and careful use is second na- 
ture! An unloaded gun never shoots 
anyone, so every youngster should 
that his is unloaded, in cars, at home, in 
crossing fences. 

Now that this little lecture on safety 
is pasted in the hat, let’s get down to 
the shooting. Let’s see if we can’t find a 
few elementary rules for handling scat- 
terguns that will make the task of con- 
necting with something a bit easier. 

My No. 1 suggestion would be to shoot 
with beth eyes open. The: beginner 
should train himself in that from the 
start and give himself a swift kick every 


see 


time he catches himself squinting his 
left peeper. Why? Well, for one thing 


you see better with two eyes than with 
one. .For another, a man's two eyes give 
him a sort of a range finder, as the dis- 
tance between his eyes gives him two 
sights at slightly different angles—just 
as an artillery range finder works. You'll 
do better, faster shooting with two eyes. 
So keep them open! It is a lot easier to 
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JACK O'CONNOR £aitor 





MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Contributing Editor 


to Use a Shotgun 


start right than it is to correct a bad 
habit. 

No. 2 is to swing that gun and keep 
her swinging. Very few shots are made 
with a stationary gun in wingshooting. 
Sometimes a bird bores directly away 
and no swing is necessary. Once in a 
blue moon a duck or a dove will come 
right at the gun muzzle. But for 95 per- 
cent of all shooting the gun must be 
moving with the target. 

In reading up on wingshooting one 
hears of snapshooting, the half swing, 
the deliberate swing, and so on. Let’s 
forget everything except the fact that 
we have to swing with the bird. The best 
dope, I think, is to start behind the bird, 
swing fast, pass him, ana pull the trig- 
ger. But swing! Be sure that gun muz- 
zle is moving faster than the bird. The 
amount you allow the muzzle to swing 
past the mark constitutes lead. But that 
is something you will learn from expe- 
rience and experience only. 

And don’t stop that swing either. Keep 
that gun moving. Most shooting behind 
crossing birds comes not from faulty 
lead but from slowing down or stopping 
the swing. Swing her, boy, swing her! 
See that the gun muzzle moves in the 


path of the bird’s flight, that it passes 
it; then pull! 

No. 3 in this little primer of wing- 
shooting is to shoot fast. Being slow, 
being deliberate, trying to shoot a scat- 
tergun as if it were a rifle, will result in 
slowing down or stopping the swing 
The slow shot never becomes a first-rate 
hand with the shotgun. Never! Swing 
fast and shoot! Don’t wait. Don’t won- 
der if your lead is right. Shoot! If from 
the start you make up your mind to 
swing fast and to shoot quickly, half 
your battle is won. 

No. 4 may seem to contradict No. 3. 
But here she goes. It is this: Shoot 
carefully. In spite of the big pattern a 
shotgun throws, it is distressingly easy 
to miss the simplest shot with one. Even 
with a cylinder bore or with the spread- 
er tube on a Cutts Compensator, a gun- 
ner simply cannot point in the general 
direction of the game and expect to h:t 
anything. He must point that gun ac- 
curately. I don’t mean that he should 
aim d@ la rifle. I mean that he should 
know where his gun muzzle is in rela- 
tion to the target. And he should re- 
member where it was, else he will not 
profit from his hits and his misses and 





An excellent way of learning swing and lead is to practice on clays thrown from a hand trap 
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Up to the side _ 


into the boat _ 
Cine-Kodak 
Eight gets it_ 


NCE upon a time, if you saw a man making 

home movies, you would have been safe in 

assuming that he had money. But that was in the 
“pre-Eight’’ days. 


When Ciné-Kodak Eight was introduced, the 
cost of movie making promptly went dc ywN—away 
down. The “Eight” is the “economy movie maker.” 


Shoot with the “Eight,’’ and each low-cost roll 
of movie film gives you 20 to 30 separate scenes 
—any one of which could catch the landing of 
this fish from the time it was brought up to the 
side until it was finally hauled into the boat. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


AUGUST, 1941 


And as for the actual “‘shooting,” there's nothing 
to it. Just aim and “press the button.” It’s as sim- 
ple as making snapshots; some say, even simpler. 
Kodachrome (full-color) movies are as easy to take 
as black-and-white and still the cost is small. 

From the famous Ciné-Kodak Eight-20 (illus- 
trated) —modestly priced in spite of its fine f/3.5 
lens and built-in exposure calculator—to the su- 
perb new cartridge-loading Magazine Ciné-Kodak 
Eight f 1.9, the “Eight,”’ as made by Eastman, is 
a beautiful, dependable, long-lived movie camera. 
See your Ciné-Kodak dealer . . . Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


MAKES MARVELOUS 


MOVIES AT 
EVERYBODY'S PRICE 
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he will be slow in learning to shoot. 
Maybe carefully is not the word I should 
have used. Coolly might be better. 
Every kid taking up the shotgun for 
the first time should remember these 
rules then: 1. Keep both eyes open. 2. 
Swing that gun. 3. Shoot fast. 4. Keep 
cool. If he bears them in mind, and if 
he applies them, he will become a pretty 
fair wingshot without too much trouble. 
To make these rules work in learning 
the pleasant sport of wingshooting, the 
beginner should cultivate the habit of 
self-analysis. The acquiring of skill in 
any sport is a matter of the brain as 
well as of the eyes and the muscles. 
“Why did I miss that bird?” he should 
ask himself. “Was it too far away? Did 
I stop my swing? Was I too slow in 
getting the shot off? Did I fire in a 
panic without really pointing?” We 
might add rule No. 5, then: Use your 
brain. Analyze your shots. Misses teach 


a man as much as his hits. Possibly 
they teach him more. 
A good many pieces on elementary 


wingshooting make much of the choice 
of gun and gauge and choke. I won't. 
Most kids begin with terrible old clubs 
anyway, often outmoded muskets that 
have been lying around in an attic for 
years. Why not? By using some long- 
range wonder these kids will begin to 
have a notion of the gun they would like 
to have. Detailed technical advice at 
this stage of the game will only be con- 
fusing, just as it is in tennis, golf, or 
any other sport. 

My own first 20 that 


shotgun was a 


had so much drop that I could fire it 
around a tree, like Daniel Boone, with- 
out exposing more than an eyebrow. 


My second was an old pump as long as 
a vaulting pole and three pounds too 
heavy. However, I learned something 
with those two cannons and they taught 
me what a beginner’s gun should not be 
like. Experience, they say, is a dear 
school; but I can vouch for the fact that 
it is a good one. 

The beginner with the _ scattergun 
ought to do some reading on the subject 
too. But he should take everything he 





nfs £4. 


No one can shoot well with his feet tangled. Learn 
to place them right—it will pay dividends in game 
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reads with a grain of 
salt, remembering 
that many good shots 
who write, just like 
many good shots who 
talk, don’t know why 
they hit. Yet read- 
ing about a sport is 
helpful, since it tends 
to cultivate the habit 
of self-analysis. 

So remember those 
elementary rules, 
then, those ABC’s of 
wingshooting: Keep 
both eyes open. 
Swing that gun from 
behind the bird along 
the line of flight and 
pass it. Shoot fast. 
Be cool. <And_ use 
your head: practice 
self-analysis. 





Relatively inexpensive, 


low 


The kid who does 
these things will be- the new Christy mount 
come a shot, a good’ carries its glass 
one. He may not 
have the chance to 


shoot as much as he’d like. He may not 
have the wherewithal for a round of 
skeet, and hence may not get to try that 
exceedingly helpful game. He may have 
a gun with too much choke and too long 
a barrel; but he’ll learn to shoot anyway! 

And while we're at it, let us pause and 
give thanks that we live in America 
where the ordinary kid can save his 
nickels and get a gun, and where he can 
do his shooting at game—and not men. 


NEW ‘SCOPES 
AND MOUNT 


@® The mail brought in a new Weaver 
29S ‘'scope the other day, something 
which has been in the cards for months. 
The old 29S was an excellent ‘scope for 
the money, but the new one is even better, 
brighter, clearer, better color-corrected, 
with a shade more eye relief and a bit 
more latitude—if these old eyes fail me not. 

All in all, the new 29S is not only a 
fine little job for a .22 but it is an en- 


tirely practical ’scope for a big- 
game rifle of heavy recoil. I know 
of several that have been used 


with entire success on .30/06's, and 
one which was used for a couple of 
hundred shots on a .375 Magnum. 

The little glass still doesn’t have 
the long eye relief of Weaver’s 
more expensive 330 or of Lyman’s 
Alaskan, but it has plenty to keep 
one out of the way of the recoil of 
a .30/06. 

All in all, that 29S is quite a 
‘scope, a better and more practical 
job than a German 'scope I once 
had and for which I paid $45. For 
all practical purposes it is just as 
good optically. It is just as strong, 
and it is 93 times as easy to ad- 
just. That little Teutonic beauty 
cost me $45, as I have said, the 
mount cost me $30, and the job of 
mounting $10. Every time I sight- 
ed it in, it took me three hours and 
six dollars’ worth of ammunition. 
With its half-minute clicks, the 
29S can be sighted in in five or 10 
minutes with the expenditure of 
about six cartridges. And the im- 
proved glass costs only slightly 
more than it cost me to have my 
old $45 ’scope and its $30 mount 
put on the rifle. 

And while we're on glass sights, 
we might mention the new Lyman 


Alaskan “All Weather” ’scope, 
which is the fine and familiar 
Alaskan with the elevation and 


windage turrets protected by air 


and dustproof screw-on caps like those 
on the old Type A Noske. The idea is 
a good one, as it is a very pious notion 
to keep dust and moisture out of a glass 
sight, and the new caps ought to make 
the Alaskan almost waterproof, so that 
nothing aside from total and continued 


immersion in water could fog up the 
lenses. The new Alaskan has a steel 
tube, instead of a duralumin one. No 
more dural, according to Lyman. 

A new, handsome, and relatively inex- 


pensive mount is the Christy, which is 
made on the west coast, in Sacramento, 
Calif. It is made of dural and 
quently very light, and is different from 


is conse- 


most side mounts in that the doveiail 
which attaches the base to the mount 
proper is cut at an angle. That makes 


for lower mounting close to the receiver 
The mount is strong, light, handsome 
It is made for 22 mm. ’scopes like the 
Alaskan, and bushings are available to 
fit it to the somewhat smaller Weaver 
tubes. 


ACCURACY WITH A 
STOCK .22 HORNET 


® Because we had a good many queries 
about the accuracy of the Savage 23-D 
Hornet, we decided to acquire one out 
of stock and see what it would do in the 
way of accuracy under vermin-hunting 
conditions. So instead of shooting from 
a bench rest, we shot from the back seat 
of a station wagon with the little rifle 
rested just forward of the trigger guard 
on a rolled-up jacket. In states where it 
is legal to shoot out of a car a good deal 
of vermin is shot just that way. 

The little rifle is equipped with a 
Weaver 29S ’scope and a sling. For am- 
munition we used Remington 45-grain 
soft-point spitzers and Winchester 46- 


grain hollow points. At 100 yd., the 
largest group was just under 4 in. Your 
correspondent shot it. (Alibi: Elbow 


slipped on one shot, another pulled.) 
The smallest group measured just %, in. 
It was shot by the wife. (She can’t hold 
that well. Must be a mistake some- 
where!) Average groups were a shade 
over 11% in., including the first sour one 
I shot. From prone, the groups enlarged 
to a bit over 2 in. 

There was no appreciable difference 
between the groups produced by the two 
different brands of ammunition with 
their two different types of bullets. But 
those groups were 214 in. apart, with the 
Winchester hollow points to the star- 
board. Elevation was exactly the same. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Groups shot at 200 yd. on a still day 
averaged about 3 in., with some a good 
deal smaller. In one five-shot group, four 
shots were in less than an inch, but a 
fifth shot enlarged it 2%; in. On a windy 
day, we found that even pretty light 
breezes would send shots 4 and 5 in. out 
of the group. 

Findings: the 23-D is a very accurate 
little vermin rifle, and if it is equipped 
with a ’scope with a cross-hair reticule 
there isn’t much excuse for missing 
pests up to 150 yd. At 200, however, es- 
pecially if there is a spot of wind, a 
record of 50 percent hits on animals or 
birds the size of crows or prairie dogs 
(which afford a bit more area) would be 
a good one. 

What about the constant rumors of 
the Hornet’s tendency to change center 
of impact? Nothing to it, so far as I 
ean tell after fairly extensive use of 
three Hornets, if you stick to the same 
brand of ammunition and same weight 
of bullet. Go shopping around, though, 
and the Hornet won’t deliver the goods. 
And neither will most other calibers, 
for that matter, though the Hornet seems 
to be a bit more sensitive to minor 
changes than most. 

As a matter of fact, one of the best 
rifles for maintaining its zero that I have 
ever had was a Winchester Model 54 
Hornet, one of the first, which I bought 
back in the days when the Hornet was 
spot news. Curiously, that was the only 
rifle I’ve ever had that was exactly 
sighted in for me when it came out of 
the factory carton. The Lyman 48 was 
set to put the bullets 1 in. high at 100 
yd. and in the several years I had that 
rifle I never adjusted the sight. I did, 
however, jockey around the Lyman tar- 
get 'scope, with which I equipped it, ever 
and anon, a half inch this way and a 
half inch that. 

However, with the Winchester I found 
what I found with the Savage—that you 
can’t go changing bullet weights and 
brands of ammunition with any luck. 
Game shot with the Hornet is usually 
small. A crow, for example, in reality 
offers only about half the area to shoot 
at that it appears to offer. If a big-game 
rifle is shooting off a couple of inches at 
150 yd., it is not worth worrying about. 
But if a Hornet is off that much, 
through a change to different hulls, the 
average of the man behind it will go to 
pot in a hurry. 





Shooters’ Problems | 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- | 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


a 


No Such Animal! 


Question: I am looking fer an all-round rifle 
good for small game like squirrels and cotton- 
tails, and yet large enough for deer. How would 
a .220 Swift do on cottontails, say? Is it pos- 
sible to use the Swift with the 48-grain bullet 
without destroying too much meat? What 
would you think of the .218 Bee for this pur- 
pose—or the .22 Hornet or the .257 Roberts?— 
C. &., Fes. 


Answer: One gun for everything from cot- 
tontail to deer? There ain’t no such animal— 
not if you want to eat any of the cottontail. The 
Swift, the Bee, and the Hornet will all blow hell 
»ut of an animal of that size, and do the job in 
the order named. 

An industrious man with plenty of spare time 

(Continued on next page) 
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EY Own a 
High Grade Automatic Shotgun 
for only *59°° 


The minute you lay eyes on a Savage Model 
720 or 726, you'll realize that it’s the biggest dol- 
lar’s worth of automatic shotgun value you can 
buy. Its stock and fore-end of richly grained 
walnut are hand-rubbed to a handsome finish, 
and beautifully checkered. Its deeply blued re- 
ceiver is artistically decorated. 





Its dependable action gives you every modern 
advantage for more successful wild fowl and skeet 
shooting. Requiring no shift in the position of 
either hand .. . sighting over a single barrel... 
it enables you to concentrate all your skill on 
your swing and point. 


Model 720 (5-shot) Standard 95 
Model 726 (3-shot) Weight $52 
Available with Aero-Dyne Super Poly Choke or 
Cutts Compensator at small extra cost. 
Model 720-P (5-shot) with 45 
Model 726-P (3-shot) Poly Choke +62 


Model 720-C (5-shot) with Cutts $7 Q° 


Model 726-C (3-shot) Compensator 


New Lightweight Automatic 
Model 745 

For the sportsman who wants an automatic up- 
land game gun that’s easy to carry on a long 
hike, Savage now offers this new lightweight 
model. Weight about 634 lbs. Limited quantity 
available this fall in 12 Gauge only. 

See these guns at your dealer’s 

for FREE Catalog write 
Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 559, Utica, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 
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Mom: 


Another weekend, and I’m 
not a General yet. But give 
me tie. 


Time? On evenings and week— 
ends I’ve entirely too much 
of it. 


I go to the nearest vil-— 
lage—5 miles away. And 
there’s nothing to do there. 
No place to go. 


So Mom, you can do me a big 
favor. The U. S. 0. is try- 
ing to raise $10,765,000 to 
run clubs for us, outside of 
camp—with lounge rooms, 
games, dance floors, inex— 
pensive food. 


You don’t have an idle mil- 
lion, I know. But if you 
could help get people inter- 
ested, that $10,765,000 could 
be raised overnight. 


And I’d appreciate it a 
lot. And so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 


Love, 
Bill 

They're doing their bit for you. Will 
you do your bit for them? Send your 
contribution to your local U.S. O. 
Committee or to U.S. O. National 
Headquarters, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N.Y. 

OPEN YOUR HEART 
OPEN YOUR PURSE 


GIVE TO THE 


U-S-0- 
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could work up a reload with a small powder 
charge and a cast-lead bullet in a deer rifle, and 
do all right on squirrels, etc., but the cheaper 
and more satisfactory plan is to have a rifle for 
deer and for long-range shots at vermin, and a 
.22 Long Rifle for shooting cottontails and 
squirrels. I do a lot of shooting with a Model 
52 Winchester sporter, with a Weaver 330 scope 
on Stith mounts, an outfit which is lighter than 
my .30/06 but much the same. That's about the 
only thing to do. 

The .218 Bee has about the same recoil and 
report as the Hornet, in other words a very 
light one. The .220 Swift has a report about 
like that of a .250 Savage, but recoil is almost 
nonexistent. Well, I should say not noticeable. 
If you really have a yen to do all your shooting 
with one rifle, the .257 is probably your best bet, 
that or a bolt-action .250/3,000. You can then 
buy full-metal-cased bullets in .25 caliber, and 
hand-load and experiment until you find a charge 
that will strike at 50 yd. the spot on a target 
that a full-power load would hit at 200. Then 
you can use the same sight setting for both. If 
you try to change your sights around each time 
you shift ammunition you'll go nuts. But I’d 
get a .22 and a big-game rifle-—J. O’C. 


.410 Rifled Slugs 


Question: I hope to do some deer hunting 
next fall and have a .410 gauge shotgun which 
I'd like to use. Would a rifled shotgun slug do 
the job in this gauge?—R. H., Mass. 


Answer: Under no circumstances should a 
410 shotgun be used on deer even with rifled 
slugs or with balls. With the larger gauges, 
deer can be killed very handily with slugs, but 
the bore of the .410 is so small that slugs of its 
caliber are sadly lacking in punch. For in- 
stance, the striking power of the .410 rifled slug 
at 50 yd. is only 295 ft. lb., as compared with 
923 in the 20 gauge. So if you want to hunt 
deer with a shotgun get one of the larger 
gauges.—J. O'C. 


Not Safe With Super Loads 


Question: I have acquired and doctored up 
an old .45/70 Springfield army rifle, and now I 
want to shoot it. I’ve been told by an authority 
to stick to black powder and lead bullets, but 
I've also been told that I could use smokeless 
powder and jacketed bullets. What do you ad- 
vise?—J. S., Wis. 


Answer: The action of that old Springfield 
in .45/70 caliber is safe with black powder, but 
surely not safe with the hopped-up smokeless 
loads designed for the much stronger Model 85 
action. A load at almost 1,900 ft. a second has 
been made, but lay off it. I think your rifle 
would be safe with the low-power smokeless 
loads like the Remington 300-grain lead bullet 
at 1,390. Better stick to some such combination. 

Except shooting such an old musket just for 
the hell of it, I can’t see much percentage in 
using one. After all, that relic was concocted 
not long after the Civil War, and that’s a long, 
long time ago.—J. O’C. 


Hornet Conversion 


Question: I have a Hornet rifle, and I’m 
planning to have it changed over to chamber the 
.22/3,000 Lovell R-2 cartridge. The conversion 
will cost me about $20. Do you think the in- 
crease in efficiency is worth that?—R. B., New 
York. 


Answer: Of all the wildcat cartridges, the 
.22/3,000 Lovell R-2 is probably the best. It’s 
a modification of the original .22/3,000 Lovell, 
and, I understand, a much more efficient car- 
tridge for obtaining maximum velocity. Both 
the original Lovell and the R-2 are, you prob- 
ably know, the .25/20 single shot necked down 
to take Hornet bullets. 

I have never used an R-2 but have one on or- 
der, and my understanding is that it will drive 
a 5l-grain bullet at 3,100, also that the tra- 
jectory of the bullet rises but 1 in. above line 
of sights at 100 yd., shooting at 200-yd. range. 
That would make it a 250-yd. vermin cartridge. 
You might also consider the K-Hornet, a mod- 


ification of the regular case for better burning 
of powder. That gives about 3,000 ft. a second, 
instead of the regular 2,650. 

It’s up to you to decide if the change war- 
rants spending $20. Rechambering for the K- 
Hornet costs $5, and you can use regular Hornet 
ammunition, as the pressure expands the cases 
to the new shape. Possibly the additional ve- 
locity the K-Hornet would give you would be all 
you’d need. Also, you might consider what a 
boon it is to walk into a store, lay down your 
money, and get a box of brand-new bullets to 
fit your gun. Generally, I avoid wildcats, 
though they are indeed quite interesting, but as 
I say I’m ordering this one.—/J. O’C. 


All-Around Sixteen 


Question: I’m going to buy a shotgun for 
all-around use, on birds and rabbits, and at the 
traps, and have about decided on a 16 gauge 
double-gun with 28-in. barrels. How sheuld I 
have the barrels bored?—G. H. D., Pa. 


Answer: For general shooting I'd suggest 
an improved cylinder—a 50 percent choke. Then 
for the traps, your other barrel could be either 
modified or improved-modified. Recently I saw 
a shooter break 45 clay birds out of 50 with a 
good improved cylinder, about 55 percent choke. 
However, a modified choke, in conjunction with 
a trap load of 3 drams of powder and 1% oz. 
of No. 71% shot, is better for trapshooting. The 
65 percent gun, improved-modified, can’t miss 
up to 45 yd. if you hold right.—C. A. 


It Just Won‘t Work! 


Question: My Remington automatic rifle is 
chambered for the Savage .300 cartridge; and I 
also have an Ithaca 16 gauge double shotgun. 
Would it be practical to use one ’scope for both 
guns—say a Weaver 330 or 1X? I hate to put 
up money for two ‘scopes if one will do the job 
as well.—S. F., North Dakota. 


Many a man has got the idea of 
using one ’scope on two guns; I did once, but it 
didn’t work. It is practicaliy impossible to 
mount the ’scope so that you won't have to doa 
lot of adjusting whenever you want to change 
over from one gun to the other—and you know 
the ’scope wiil always be on the wrong gun 
Another thing, you couldn’t very well use a 
Weaver 330 on the shotgun, as it would be a bit 
too slow even for open-country shooting. The 
1X wouldn't be satisfactory on a rifle, because 
you'd find yourself wanting more magnification. 
My advice is this: Get the 330 for your rifle 
with a mount slightly offset. I’ve heard that 
the recoil of the automatic will knock a ‘scope 
to pieces, but I know of several glasses so 
mounted which have stood up all right. Then, 
when you have the money, get a 1X ‘scope for 
the shotgun, if you still think you want it. A 
*scope will improve rifle shooting about 50 per- 
cent, shotgun work 5 to 10 percent.—/J. O’C. 


Answer: 





Good Barrel Length 


Question: I have decided to buy a Model 12 
Winchester, 16 gauge, but don’t know whether 
to get the standard shotgun, one with a raised 
rib, or one with a Poly-Choke. It will be used 
on rabbits, squirrels, and grouse. What barrel 
length would you recommend? Is the Poly- 
Choke or other choke device worth its cost in 
added use? What do you think of the matted 


rib?—E. R. P., West Virginia. 

Answer: You'll find the Model 12 a far 
handier and more useful shotgun when it’s 
equipped with a variable-choke device. They 


make a pump or an automatic a real all-round 
weapon, since you can open the pattern for 
skeet shooting or for grouse and woodcock, and 


close it up for long shots at ducks, etc. The 16 
happens to be my favorite -gauge, so again I 
think you are making a wise choice. Equipped 


with a Poly-Choke, it’s good for about anything 
you can find in the way of game that is killed 
by a scattergun. 
I'd have that barrel only 26 in. long, including 
the choke device. You have a long receiver to 
(Continued on next page) 
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begin with, so a barrel of that length makes for 
easier handling, I am convinced. I have used 
barrels 28 and 30 in. long, but they always seem 
clumsy to me in a pump. 
I don’t know what to tell you about a matted 
My own notion is that the effect is largely 
ychological. Try one, and if you like it buy 
By the way, since you are sold on the Model 
may I suggest that you look over the Skeet 
model? With its slightly straighter stock and 
its big, full slide handle, I prefer it to the 
regular model.—J. O’C. 


Cleaning Revolver 


Question: I'd like some advice on cleaning 
a revolver, and the best way to keep it from 
rusting. When a fellow uses a gun regularly he 
doesn’t want to keep it coated with grease all 
the time.—IJ. P. F., Miss. 


Cleaning a handgun isn’t much of a 
Use a bristle brush 
and a good commercial gun solvent. Run the 
brush through a couple of times, wipe out with 
clean patches, then oil with a somewhat heavy 
oil. Go over the gun occasionally, wiping the 


Answer: 


| metal parts with an oil rag, and occasionally put 


a drop of oil on the working parts. If you use 
the gun regularly, and clean it each time, this 
is all you need do, but if you put it away for 
long periods use a heavy gun grease inside. 
Then it will not rust. If you are very particular 
you might rub a bit of linseed oil on the wal- 
nut grip.—J. O’C. 


“Russian Springfields’’ Again! 
Question: My “Russian Mousin” .30 caliber 
bolt-action rifle is a sporting model chambered 
for- the .30/06; it’s labeled New England West- 
inghouse. I hear it’s unsafe, and I notice that 


when it is fired the cartridge cases swell 5/16 in. 
at the base. The greater part of the cartridge 
doesn’t swell at all. Do you think it is safe to 
use?—R. E. R., Mont. 


Answer: The best thing you can do with that 
“Russian Springfield” is to hang it up on the 
wall and make a keepsake of it. Don’t shoot it 
again—it isn’t safe. You've hit on the trouble 
exactly. The shape of Russian cartridges is 
different from that of the .30/06, and when thess 
rifles are rechambered for the latter the rear 
portion of the case is unsupported by the 
chamber walls. As a consequence, the cartridge 
cases always swell, and when you shove in a 
case that’s more brittle than others it’s going to 
blow up. Allow me to compliment you on your 
observation. 

Hundreds—perhaps thousands—of those jobs 
have blown up, often seriously injuring the 
shooter.—J. O'C. 


Pistol for Beginner 


Question: I am thinking of buying a re- 
volver, mostly for target practice, and learning 
to use it. The caliber that catches my eye, be- 
cause of its ballistics, is the .357 Magnum 
Would that be all right? What do you think of 
it?—W. M., Iowa. 


Answer: I gather that this handgun would 
be your first. Therefore I’m going to advise you 
to get a .22 on the order of the Colt Officers’ 
Model Target, the Smith & Wesson K-22 Mas- 
terpiece, or some other good target revolver 
You can learn to shoot just as well with a .22 
as with a larger pistol, and you can learn a lot 
more economically. There’s quite a difference in 
the cost of a box of .22’s and a box of .38’s 
With the former you'll get more practice and 
achieve proficiency more quickly.—J. O’'C 





Battle for Deer Control 


(Continued from page 13) 


Legal proceedings resulted in a decision 
that the Forest Service could kill the 
deer to save the forest. When the neces- 
sary killing started one of the hunters 
remarked that the deer were so poor 
that “you could slit open the hide and 
shake out the bones.” Nearly 19,000 
deer were removed before vegetation 
began to recover. Some years ago the 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
agreed to codperate with the Forest 
Service in the management of the game 
on the area. During last fall’s hunt a 
surplus of 672 deer were killed—and 
seventy-five of the bucks dressed out at 
more than 200 pounds! 

The Malheur National Forest in east- 
ern Oregon provides another horrible 
example of the evils wrought by lack of 
cooperation. For many years the season 
limit in this district was five deer to a 
hunter, and the herd was kept healthy 
and within bounds. When the limit was 
reduced to one buck a season the deer 
increased so rapidly that they soon ate 
all the available food and then starved— 
on one area of six square miles 1,200 
dead fawns were found. For several 
years the State Game Commission didn’t 
have power to act. As soon as it was 
given power by its legislature it began 
cooperating with the Forest Service, and 
now conditions are being improved. 

The Modoc National Forest in Cali- 
fornia and the Flathead National Forest 
in Montana are outstanding areas where 
close cooperation between federal and 
‘ate game authorities is needed to re- 
‘uce deer or elk herds which have be- 
come too large for the range. In many 

her areas the same sort of coodrdina- 


tion is necessary for the control of herds. 

Last winter the Forest Service sug- 
gested to the various state game com- 
missions a conference to discuss game 
management on the national forests. At 
the National Wildlife Conference in 
Memphis early this year a group of 
Forest Service officials got together in a 
hotel room with a group of men repre- 
senting state game commissions. Every- 
one said just what he thought—and for 
a while the fur flew. However, in the 
early morning hours the pow-wow re- 
sulted in the rough draft of a codpera- 
tive agreement. Its exact terms have 
not yet been disclosed, but it may be 
said that it encourages the establish- 
ment of more wildlife areas in whose 
management the Forest Service and the 
state game people will work together, it 
continues the successful policy of having 
state fishing-and-hunting laws apply to 
national-forest lands not incorporated in 
such special-management areas, it ac- 
knowledges the right of the Forest Serv- 
ice to reduce game populations which 
are doing serious damage to the forests, 
and it also acknowledges the right of 
state game authorities to require the 
purchase of state licenses by sportsmen 
anywhere in the national forests. 

Various causes may delay the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement by some of the 
states, but it is fairly certain that all of 
them will sign up within a reasonable 
time. So out of the case of the Pisgah 
deer, which was a first-class headache 
to everyone concerned, has come an 
agreement which will benefit, directly or 
indirectly, several million sportsmen in 
all parts of the country. 
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Just as two words have come 
to mean humor, courage and 
defiance, three words... “It’s 
the flavour”... now sum up 
the outstanding qualities of 
Teacher's Scotch. 
Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
iGO Misi h) Od 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


SHOOTING GLASS 





..+ Protection and Comfort for 
Shooting — for all outdoor wear 


Ray-Ban is the glass worn by more 
top-ranking shooters—pistol, small 
bore, trap and skeet—than all others 
combined. That's proof that Bausch 
& Lomb Ray-Ban gives shooters 
what they want— safe, scientific 
glare protection, real eye comfort. 
Choose your Ray-Ban from the nine 
becoming shooting and sun glare 
styles leading dealers are showing 
today. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
212 Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ray-Ban lenses available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels, 











PRODUCT OF BAUSCH & 





LYMAN 58RS- REMIN TON 
513-T 


Use this accur 
ate shooting 
combination 
for better tar 
get scores. No. 
S58RS $6.90, 










With 58RS use Ly- 


64 pp. Catalog 
10c. Free Folder" ! 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
| 85-M West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


front sight; 
$4.00, 









a2 AUTOMAT IG 


New models A, D & E, 

grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$35.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
.22 caliber rimfire Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
BE PREPARED! “a TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN: 
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For Target Smali Game- Campin 
Guaranteed Accurate Practical 

Economical Sate Clean Quiet. Adjust 

able Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity. No 
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‘Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
ermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
e common specimens. Save your bunt- 
ing trophies; decorate bome and den 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 









and make up furs for sparetime profit. 


FREE BOOK “rs-~.,'3"" 


Beaters. get t thig wonderful bool. <= 
iow Free. nm tal card Today— 
Minute! a tee seme A 

N.W. School of Taxidermy, 314C Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”= 
none) in Delaware River and Bay between New 
Jersey and Delaware and tidewater tributaries 
only. Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (inland waters 
14”-10; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries 12”-none; 
Delaware River between N.J. and Pa. and 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek 12”-10). Black and Oswego Bass (inland 
waters and Delaware River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek 9”-aggregate 10; Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tidewater 
tributaries 9”—none). Calico or Strawberry Bass, 
Crappie (inland waters and Delaware River be- 
tween N.J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”-aggregate 20; 
Delaware River and Bay between N.J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries 6”—none). Striped 
Bass (rockfish) (18”—none). Rock Bass (inland 
waters no size-20; Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries 
6”-none; Delaware River between N. J. and Pa. 
and tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek 6”-20). White Bass (inland waters 9”- 
none; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries and Delaware 
River between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries be- 
tween Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”—none). 
(Daily aggregate all game and food fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; 
fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50. Li- 
cense required for fresh waters, inland tidal 
waters, and the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 


limits). Fishing: Trout, Salmon (7”-20 or 10 Ib, 
and 1 fish). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie 
(7"-20). Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1 fish). 


Yellow or Mud Catfish, Bullhead (no size-—20 or 
25 lb. and 1 fish). Bream, Ring Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (5-20). Warning: There are special 
seasons and limits for some designated waters. 
Consult local authorities or Department of 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe, before fishing. Li- 
censes: Hunting: Not required for predators. 
Fishing: Res. $2, nonres, $3. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Brook, Speckled, 
Steelhead, and Redthroat Trout (7”-10). Lake 
Trout (landlocked salmon, ouananiche) (15”-3; 
Lakes Erie and Ontario and Chaumont Bay, 15”- 


Brown, Rainbow, 


none). Whitefish (16”—none; Lake Erie 134 lb.- 
none; Canandaigua Lake, Chazy Lakes, and 
within the Adirondack Park, 12”-none). Pick- 


erel, Pike, (12”=no catch limit in waters open to 
netting, 10 in other waters). Pike-Perch (12”= 
no catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
waters not open to netting, 15 in Oneida Lake; 
no limits on Blue Pike-Perch in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and Niagara River). Black or Oswego 
Bass (10”-8; Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence 
River 10”-10; Lake George 12”-8; Westchester 
County except Hudson River 12”-5; some local 
regulations). Great Northern Pike, in St. Law- 
rence River (20”). Muskalonge (24”—none; 
Chautauqua County 24”-1). Lake and Sea Stur- 
geon (42”-none). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”= 
none). Bullhead (no limits except by local reg- 
ulations). White Perch (no size-25; Marine 
District and Hudson River, no limits). Sauger 
(no limits). Crappie, Calico Bass, Yellow 
Perch (no limits except by local regulations). 
Striped Bass (16”—none), Otsego Whitefish (no 
size-10 lb.) Warning: Changes in foregoing 
regulations are possible. Consult local authori- 
ties or Conservation Dept., Albany, before fish- 
ing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25; 
fishing only $1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (nu limits). Fishing: 
Brook or Speckled Trout (6”), Rainbow and 
Brown Trout (8”) (aggregate 12). Black, Rock, 
and Striped Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass 
(10"-8). Muskellunge (22”-8). Bream, Robin, 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). Redfin (8”= 
20). (Aggregate all game fish, 40, but must not 
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include more than 12 trout). Note: White Perch 
in Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; in all other inland 
lakes 8”-20. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county, 
$1.10; fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass 
(10”—aggregate 5). Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no size-25). 
Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 15). Li- 
censes: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Black and Spotted Bass (10”-6) 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout (7”-aggre- 
gate 6). White and Black Crappie (6”-aggre- 
gate 20). Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). Sunfish 
(no size-20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake 
Erie Fishing District no size-25). Muskellunge 
(30”-2; Lake Erie Fishing District no limits) 
Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20, 
Lake Erie Fishing District no limits). (Aggre- 
gate catch limit all waters, 25.) Note: Special 
size and catch regulations and special licenses 
required for Pymatuning Lake. Consult Con- 
servation Office, Andover. Warning: There are 
special seasons and regulations for designated 
waters; consult local authorities or Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources Commission, Co- 
lumbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res. 60 cents; 
nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (5”- 
25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crap- 
pie (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25. 
Warning: Legislature was in session at time of 
going to press and changes in foregoing regula- 
tions are possible. Consult local authorities or 
Game and Fish Commission, Oklahoma City, 


before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5 
10-day $1.25. 
OREGON 

Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limit) Klamath, 
Jackson, and Josephine Counties closed. Silver- 
Gray Squirrel (5) only in Multnomah, Clacka- 
mas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun 
ties; rest of state closed. Fishing: Salmon 


Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 20”=15 lb. and 
1 fish but not over 15 fish, counted as part of 
trout catch; 20” and over-3). Trout, Whitefish 
and Salmon less than 15” (6”-15 lb. and 1 fis! 
but not over 15 fish). Steelhead in Rogue River 
and tributaries (under 20”, trout regulations 
apply; over 20”-3). Bass (no size-20 lb. and 

fish, but not over 30 fish; Oswego Lake no size- 
6). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no size 
aggregate 20 lb. and 1 fish but not over 30 fish 

Warning: There are many special seasons ir 
designated waters; consult local authorities or 


Game Commission, 616 Oregon Building, Port 
land, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $5; hunting $3; fishing $3. Nonres 
Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $3. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel, Opos 
sum, Woodchuck (no limits). Fishing: Brook 


Trout (6”-25) only in Delaware River betwee: 
Pa. and N. Y.; rest of state closed. Lake o1 
Salmon Trout (no size-8). Black Bass (inland 
waters and Lake Erie 9”-6; Delaware Rive 
between Pa. and N. Y. 10”-15; Delaware River 


between Pa. and N.J. 9”-10). White Bass 
Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico Bass (inlan 
waters, no size-aggregate 15) Crappie an 


Calico Bass (Delaware River between Pa. an 
N. J. 6”—aggregate 20; Lake Erie no size-ag 
gregate 15). Pike-Perch (12”-6; Delaware Rive 
between Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; Delaware Rive 
between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Grass Pike (Lak 


Erie 12”-8). Pike (Delaware River between Pa 
and N. J. 12”-10). Pickerel (12”-8; Delawar 
River between Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; Delawar 


(Continued on next page) 
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River between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Muskel- 
lunge (22”-2). Rock Bass (inland waters and 
Lake Erie no size-15; Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. J. 6”-20; Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. Y. 6”-none). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, 
Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size- 
15). (Aggregate all of foregoing in inland 
waters, 25.) Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15, fishing $2.60 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 
plicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. Warning: Sunday 
hunting for Woodchuck and Red Squirrel pro- 
hibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”- 
10). White Perch (6”-20). Yellow or Striped 
Perch (6”-30). Licenses: Res. $1.25 nonres. $2.50 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 6- 
day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, Chester, Edge- 
field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, Newberry, Lexington, and 
Horry Counties closed; rest of state opens 15th. 
Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). Black Bass and all other game 
fish (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and 
Black Bass (6”-10). Warning: Legislature was 
in session at time of going to press and there 
may be changes in foregoing regulations. Con- 
sult local authorities or Department of Game, 
Columbia, before hunting or fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of res. $1.10; 


fishing $1.10. Nonres.; Hunting $15.25; fishing 
$5.25, 2-day $1.10. 

| SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 


ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 
ing: Trout (6”), Bluegill (no size) (aggregate 
15). Black Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern Pike, 
Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Perch, Bull- 
| head (no size-aggregate 50). Crappie (no size- 
15). All other protected fish (no size-aggregate 
15). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing $3, 5-day $1, 


TENNESSEE 


Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-8). 
Walleye Pike, Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge 
20"-5). White and Black Crappie (8”-15). 
Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth Bass (no 
size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10-15). 
Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, Buffalo 
15”-none). Drum (10”=none). Sturgeon, Spoon- 
bill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Brinnel, Sucker, 
Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Her- 
tring, Carp, Eel (no limits). (Aggregate catch 
on fish on which there is a catch limit, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; fishing 
l-day 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 2-day $5; 
fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10) in 
lesignated counties only; consult authorities for 
regulations. Fishing: Black Bass (11”—-15). 
Crappie or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, Gog- 
gle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). Warning: 
There are many county and local seasons and 
regulations for both hunting and fishing; be 
sure to consult local authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. 
License required of nonres., for predators and of 
tes. if hunting predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: 


Hunting: 











Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass, Trout, Salmon, Mountain Herring (7”). 


tfish and common fish in designated waters 


r 
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(7"). (All game fish 7”—8 Ib. 20 fish). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fishing 
only $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; 


fishing only $3. License not required for preda- 


tors or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Open entire month: Black Bass (10”-5; 
Lake Champlain 10”-7), Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon (15”-10 lb. or 2 fish). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”-25 lb.). Gold- 
en Trout (6”—5 lb. or 20 fish). Open until 14th: 
Brook, Brown, Loch Leven, Steelhead, Rainbow, 
Grayling, and Black-spotted Trout (6”-5 lb. or 
20 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; 
hunting $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing $15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 
14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Black Bass: 
Blue Ridge (10”-10), 


In counties west of 
in counties east of Blue 
Ridge (12”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15). Pike (no 
size-20). Crappie or Silver Perch, Bream, Sun- 
fish (no size-aggregate 25). Note: Special regu- 
lations in state ponds; consult Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. Licenses 
Res.: State: Small game and fishing $3; fishing 
only $2. County of res.: Hunting and fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit (no 
limits) only Clark and San Juan Counties and 


Whidby Island in Island County open. Gray 
and Black Squirrel (aggregate 5) only Clark 
County open. Fishing: Steelhead (16”-3). Bass 
(6”"—Eloika and Silver Lakes 10”). Bluegill, 
Sunfish (no size—Kahlotus Lake 6”). All other 


game fish (6”). (Aggregate catch limit all game 
fish, 20, but not over 10 lb. and 1 fish, but must 
not include more than 2 steelhead over 20”.) 
Warning: There are numerous local seasons and 
regulations which are different from state-wide 
seasons and regulations, and in almost every 
county there are designated waters closed to all 
fishing, and other designated waters which are 
always open. Be sure to consult Department of 
Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: State hunting and fishing $3, 
county hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: State 
hunting and fishing $25; state fishing $5, coun- 
ty of issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”, in designated wa- 
ters 9”-8). Perch (other than white perch), 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”=none). Muska- 
longe (15”-none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Blue- 
gill, and Ked-bellied Sunfish (5”-25, aggregate 
75). Channel and Blue Catfish, White Perch 
(10”-15). White and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse 
(10”-aggregate 15). Warning: There are special 
regulations for some waters; consult local au- 


thorities or Conservation Commission, Charles- 
ton, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only Ash- 
land, Barren, Bayfield, Douglas, Florence, For- 
est, Iron, Oneida, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Taylor, 
Vilas, and Washburn Counties open. Red Fox 
(no limit) only Adams, Bayfield, Brown, Bur- 
nett, Calumet, Crawford, Dodge, Fond du Lac, 
Forest, Iowa, LaCrosse, Marionette, Monroe, 
Oconto, Ozaukee, Portage, Richland, St. Croix, 
Sauk, Washington, and Waushara Counties open. 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-7; boundary waters 
10”-6; outlying waters 10”-10). Lake Trout 
(19"-5). Trout (except lake trout) (7”=15). 
White Bass (7"-25; boundary waters 7”~10). 
Rock Bass (7”-25; boundary waters 5”-15 in 
aggregate with sunfishes). Sunfishes (6-25 
boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with rock 
bass). Crappie (7”-25 in inland waters in ag- 


gregate with calico, silver, and strawberry bass; 
(Continued on page 85) 


“WORD of MOUTH 
ADVERTISING’ 


Built this Pipe Tobacco 


WE HAVE ALWAYS believed that pipe smok- 
ers think for themselves. We believe they 


| like to make up their own minds—that they 
| resent too much “ 


high pressure.” 


WHEN A PIPE SMOKER becomes sold on 
EDGEWORTH, we know that we have the 
best possible advertisement. 


FOR THERE IS no recommendation as strong 
as the endorsement of “one friend to 
another.”’ That’s the way EDGEWORTH has 
grown—since 1903. And that, we believe, is 
the only sound way to build a business. 


FRANKLY, we could make many claims for 
EDGEWORTH. But we prefer to let the 


| tobacco sell itself. All we ask is—that you 
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try it—at our expense. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE (At Our Expense) 


LARUS & BRO, CO, 
608 So, 22nd St 
Please send me a generous 
ample of EpGewortTH Ready-Rubbed — Amer- 
ica’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. 


Richmond, Virginia 


at your expense, 


sur name and Ad&fess clearly 
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we 
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DOWN - WOOL- KAPOK 


SLEEPING BAGS ge 





—— Ay : 
Why pay retail prices? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN Filled i ags. Warm, waterproof, windproof 
100” Talon fas r with windflap. Roomy Built for big 
men. Air mattress cket. Side walls. 52” shelter half. Com- 
pact. Reg. $38.25 value, by mail $22.80. Same bag Western 
WOOL Fi 1 Re $ i DO ve me, by mail $10.98. Other bags 


is low as hipped ‘OD Write for big FREE 
oon AL L B PAGS MONE Y-BACK GUARANTEED. 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST _ PORTLAND ORE 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 





Mount 


_ REDFIELD, JR. 
v, rigid, simple, sturdy, yet light weight 
nt. Windage adjustment on base. Quick 
detachable. Will withstand recoil of any rifle. 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
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assouaul” CORK 
CEDAR, BALSA 


ot 4 Gre Eclele, a+ ide), 
GOOSE FIELD DECOYS 
KITS HEADS, GLASS EYES 
CALLS, PUSH POLE 
HEADS, ETC 


‘sus HERTE EST es 





“There’s None Better” 
at their low price. 


“BLUE LINE” RECOIL ABSORBERS 











} { are ideal for hunting or target rifles 
as well as shotguns, Only $1.50, Satis. 
ma Guaranteed, Ask your dealer. Write 
Cy for big free catalogue, 
MERSHON COMPANY 
Glendale California 
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Proper Loads for Goo 





The paper target will show you if a pat- 
tern is dense enough to bring down birds 


Place a bull in the center of the paper to shoot at 


HOTGUN users often wonder why 
S they do pretty well on one type of 

bird, ducks for instance with No. 6 
shot, and poorly when they turn to upland 
game with 7’s or 8’s. Often they come to 
the conclusion that they're natural shots 
in one branch of shooting and just dubs 
in another. But the trouble may lie in 
the fact that their guns are effective 
with one load and ineffective with 
another. And that’s where the pattern- 
board test is especially valuable. 

It’s really the only dependable way 
to find out if your loads fit your barrel. 
Sometimes ‘' oz. of shot may make a 
difference. Better, denser patterns can 
often be achieved by experimenting with 
lighter or heavier loads. Increasing or 
decreasing size of shot may make a big 
difference too; gun barrels often have a 
peculiar way of handling a certain size 
of shot better than any other. 

I own a double-barrel 12 gauge Smith, 
right barrel bored improved-cylinder. 
When I patterned the gun I started with 
a light load, 3 drams of powder and 1 oz. 
of No. 7 shot. Result was a patchy pat- 
tern. Then I increased the shot load 's 
oz., leaving the powder charge the same, 
and found that patterns were much 
more even. My next test was with 3 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot, and 
the pattern improved still more. 

The left barrel is bored 10 percent 
closer, and an entirely different condi- 
tion prevails. Here it's the increase in 
powder charge that improves patterns— 
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bigger the load the better. 

A friend of mine has a Rem- 
ington auto, 28-in. barrel, mod- 
ified choke. With small shot 
like No. 8's it turns out a poor 
pattern, but when I shot 5’s 
through it the patterns be- 
came exceptionally close and 
even. Another friend has a 20 
gauge pump with interchange- 
able barrels, both overbored. 
One barrel is modified choke 
(65 percent) and it shoots the 
big 1 oz. load of No. 6’s very 
closely and with even patterns. In fact, 
pattern-bored tests indicate this barrel 
is capable of shooting a pattern dense 
enough, with 6’s, to reach out and take 
single ducks at 47 yd. But with smaller 
shot, No. 8’s say, the barrel is just an 
averag. performer. Now, the other bar- 
rel—full choke—produces results just the 
reverse, which gives substance to the 
theory that for dense, even patterns with 
small shot the closer choke is best. 

Barrels that do not pattern large shot 
well can often be corrected by having 
some of the choke bored out. My 10 
shot 6’s exceptionally well but patterned 
badly with 4’s. Since I wanted to use 
this particular gun with big pellets I 
sent it to the maker with a few of the 
particular kind of shells that I wanted 
to use in it, and asked them to rebore 
the barrel, as well as they could, to fit 
that particular load. Just how much of 
the choke was removed I do not know, 
but the barrel came back with all rough 
spots polished out and the bore bright 
as a mirror. When I gave the gun the 
pattern-board test I found it to be one of 
my finest-shooting barrels with No. 4’s. 

Some time ago I shot a series of pat- 
terns with different chokes, using the 
most efficient loads available. My find- 
ings were that, using the 12 gauge for 
ducks, the following ranges may be 
expected: 

Full choke (70 percent), single ducks 
at 55 yd. 

Improved-modified (65 percent), 50 yd. 


Shoulder the shotgun up as you would for a bird; don't aim it like a rifle 


atterns 






Modified (60 percent), 45 yd. 

Quarter (55 percent), 40 yd. 

Improved-cylinder (50 percent), 35 yd. 

Should, however, the improved-cylin- 
der choke be bored 45 percent (as many 
barrels are) the range will be reduced to 
30 yd. 

Carrying on the tests with 16 gauge 
guns, I found that their range was about 
5 yd. less in each classification. The 20 
gauges had a range 5 yd. less than the 
16 and 10 less than the 12. 

In patterning shotguns it is well to 
bear in mind the purpose for which 
they are to be used, that is, for upland 
game or for wildfowl, and to pattern 
them at the average distance they are 
used in the field. Most upland game is 
killed fairly close to the gun, say from 
15 to 25 yd., seldom at longer ranges 

First thing to do in patterning is to 
find a safe place to do your shooting 
Then erect a board similar to the one in 
the photograph, large enough to hold a 
sheet of paper about 40x40 in. With a 
crayon or piece of charcoal mark a black 
spot in the center of the paper, at which 
you'll point. Then when you've taken 
your place at the correct range, throw 
up your gun and shoot it as you would at 
a live mark—pointing rather than aim- 
ing. This will show if the gun is shoot- 
ing high, low, or center with a good hold. 

Shoot a number of times to confirm 
your findings. Then examination of your 
sheets of paper will indicate whether the 
pattern is dense and even enough for the 
kind of shooting you'll do in the field 
Even if the patterns seem fairly good 
continue to experiment with different 
powder charges and shot sizes. 

Patterns for wildfowl should be made 
at 40, 45, 50, and 55 yd. If, however, you! 
gun is a long-range arm (used solely fo! 
pass-shooting high and wide) it shoul 
be patterned at 60 yd., and at ever 
greater ranges, to give you a line on the 
correct load for the distance. Don’t for 
get the drop of shot at these longe! 
ranges, and elevate enough to cente! 
your fowl.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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Whitewings Won't Wait 


(Continued from page 29) 


blind as the birds could not see us until 
they cleared the trees. No sooner had we 
got strung out than the first bird came 


| in, flying low and lazy with the slow, 


| 





steady wing beat characteristic of his 
kind, long dark flight feathers and white 
band conspicuous against the clear blue 
of the summer sky. My wife’s light 20 
gauge barked and the bird tumbled. It 
was her first whitewing, and she ex- 
amined it curiously. (Since the birds 
come in during the very hottest part of 
the summer, we usually manage to be 


| on the beach or in the mountains at that 


time.) During the next few minutes, the 


| three of us grassed about ten birds, all 


1 


| way blocked by a torrent in an arroyo | 
brought on by a sudden shower. Resolv- | 





coming in high over the trees. Many | 
of them were squabs of the season, full | 
grown but unsophisticated, and they | 


were floating along so slowly that hold- 
ing on their bills brought them down. 
And then—well, then came the army— 
at least ten cars filled with hunters 
bristling with enough armament to 


start or stop a blitzkrieg. Some of them | 


scaled the lava buttes, as if they were 
so many hunters of bighorn sheep, blaz- 
ing away at the birds as they tried to 
settle. Others, seeing us behind the 
trees, took up their stand out in the open 
field beyond to beat us to them. As soon 
as a bird was within 100 yards he was 
shot at, and those that came over the 
trees were so high they would have 
strained an anti-aircraft gun. So we 
smiled sadly, packed up our gear and 
went home, with the makings of but one 
potpie. As we discovered later, the birds 
left the buttes. The hunters. stuck 
around and kept them from roosting 
that night, so they found other quarters. 


/E drove seventy miles on the next 

¥ trip to a place long famous for its 
flight of whitewings. We saw quail by 
the hundreds, doves by the thousand, 
but not more than a dozen whitewings. 
Carroll got three, my wife one, and that 
was that. We tried again, drove almost 
a hundred miles this time to one of those 
fabled places where there are birds by 
the thousand. There were birds by the 
thousand, but they were doves—and the 
season on mourning doves did not open 
until September 1. 

But finally The Day came. Again Car- 
roll found them. He found them where 
no one had been hunting them and after 
most sportsmen had put their guns away. 
As so often happens, his discovery came 
is an accident. He was planning to 
go to another place, but he found his 


ing to make the best of a bad situation 
he began to wander around—and found 
bird in every bush. 

The next day we were back in force, 
with Carroll’s dog, Bingo, and my 
eight-year-old boy, Jerry, to retrieve. 
The hunting site was a stretch of wild 
ottom land between a wide arroyo and 
cultivated fields. It furnished every- 
hing a bird would want—feed in the 
ields, pools of water in the arroyo, and 
rees to roost in between. Doves scooted 
by constantly, dodging, twisting, and 
wirling when they saw us behind the 
rees. A couple of whitewings, which we 


} 


ecognized by their greater bulk and | 
lower wing beat, drifted along a couple | 


f hundred yards away. 
My wife got the first bird then—a 
whitewing that appeared from nowhere, 
(Continued on next page) 























If you are 
getting a new duck gun 
—better act now! 


Here are two heavy duck guns that have what 
it takes to give you clean kills at extreme ranges. 
Both guns handle Magnum 12 gauge 3-inch 
shot shells. We have a stock of these guns now. 
Write for further details and specifications, 


(Left) Winchester Model 12 Trap Grade Heavy Duck 


Gun. For Ease in Handling, Special Checkered Beaver 





Tail Fore End and Pistol Grip. For Quicker $7580 
Alignment, a Matted Rib. — 


(Right) Winchester Model 21 Double Barrel Heavy 
Duck Gun. Beaver Tail Fore End, Selective 


a is $ 
Single Trigger, Automatic Ejectors. 125% 


The Gun Shop THE STORE FOR MEN Fifth Floor 
MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 
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“I’d rather forget 
my rod... 


.«.. than go without 
Campho-Pheniqueinmy 
First Aid Kit. It's soothing 
on scratches and insect 
bites,andaidshealingof 
minor cuts and burns.” 
Send for FREE Sample. 
JAS. F. BALLARD, INC. 
Dept. 0-8, St. Louis, Mo. 
INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


CAMPHO- PHENIQUE 


Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
Apply Campho-Phenique Liquid then Campho-Phenique 
Powder t to « cuts for best results. 


Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range 


BINOCULARS 


20 Days vee Teint 
eb! $47s 


Postpaid or 
Scientifically 













ground 
>» clear vision equal 
to 110 yds at 1000 yds. dis 
tance! Adjustable for all distances 
and eye widths. Binoculars come 
wn . etre ane 





with handsome case 
GUARANTEED if satisfied after od 
me me ase. fed 

F-450, Chicago. 


D “Torre! 


SHOOT WITH NEW CONFIDENCE—SPEED— ACCURACY 
On running game, in dim light, at longer ranges the Sky- 
light Sight makes difficult shots easy. No post to hide your 
target,—no glass to collect dust or fog. Veteran hunters have 
been first to endorse it. We guarante e it when used with 
peep re sig ht, Made to fit all rifles. Standard base as 
illustr avy ‘d $4.7 Ask your dealer or order direct 
Parker Skylite ‘Sight ¢ Co. Medford, Ore. 


EQUIP YOUR GUN 
Wa 

























IN RICH COLORS & 


For Colt, Smith & Wes- 

son, Hi-Standard Ortgies, 

Lugerand Mausers.TOUGH, 

UNBREAKABLI Rich 

neatly checked 

Pearl. W Onyx 
ES 


alnut ete. 


PRIC Catalog. 
(Dealers wanted) 

_SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. ‘Clark St., 0-8, Chicago. 

Win Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 


one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both an- 
gles but he haswritten his book deem thestandpointof 
the ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. 
If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging distance and figuring 
directions are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this—and more— 
discussed definitely and simply in ‘‘WingShooting.’’ 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 81. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 








power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 


beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 


niture, 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained | 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, | 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to | 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. 
sional table, 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
eng oy for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 

, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
on $1.00 .O.D. Send order WITH NO | 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING | 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 81 
353 Fourth Ave. 
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powerful | 


| 


s free trial | 
ame rican Binocular co. ’ 8134 Vincennes 


| 





How to make a tilt-top table, occa- | 
reeding and fluting, faceplate and | 


New York, N. Y. 


Whitewings Won't Wait 


(Continued from 


floating along low and directly at her. 
Those doves expend amazingly little 
effort staying in the air. A mourning 
dove works at his flying, but a white- 
wing, unless he is frightened, seems to 
drift along as if he were filled with 
hydrogen. As the bird dropped, Jerry 
and the spaniel Bingo were off like shots 
to retrieve it. Bingo won, much to the 
disgust of Jerry, who takes his retriev- 
ing seriously. Indeed Bingo was like a 
roving center-fielder who plays all over 
the park. He was a grandstander, that 
dog. Even when he was 200 yards away 
with Carroll, he’d come tearing back to 
make the find when he heard one of 
our guns go off. Just a pup—but full of 
ambition. 

Jerry, a budding ornithologist, ex- 
amined Eleanor’s first bird carefully. 
Birds, mostly doves, continued to pass. 
Big white clouds piled up over the moun- 
| tains, and from the mesquites to the 
east we could hear the voices of resting 
birds—the soft, sad, sleepy “who-who” 
of the mourning doves, the fluty call of 
quail, and the low-pitched, melodious, 
and complicated call of the whitewing. 
The big flight, which Carroll had 
promised, had not yet developed. 

Restless, Carroll finally got up, took 
Bingo, and went over toward the mes- 
quites to see if he couldn't get a few 
birds as he flushed them from the trees. 
No sooner had he gone than I saw three 
whitewings coming directly toward us. 
I warned Eleanor, grabbed my 20. Not 
a bird got away. 

The doves continued to stream over us 
—singles, pairs, and triples, whole flocks, 
but we had to let them go. Now and 
then we saw a whitewing at a range that 
would have strained a Magnum 10 
gauge. Presently we heard Carroll's .410 
begin to pop, so Eleanor wandered over 
toward the mesquites to see if she could 
get in on the action. Jerry tagged along 
to act as retriever. 

In the next half hour, I tumbled four 
birds that were headed, high in the air, 
for a roost in the rugged mountains to 
the south. 


as 


FINALLY joined my wife and Jerry. 

They were squatting under a mesquite 
cherishing the half dozen birds they had 
taken and waiting for others to come 
along. She missed the first bird that 
came over after I got there, a big fel- 
low that floated in out of nowhere in 
whitewing fashion and seemed to hang 
in the air almost directly above us. The 
shot was so easy she missed with both 
barrels. 


“No, no, my dear,” I said, wishing I 
had my hands on a gun. “I saw the 


wads pass that bird’s beak. You lead 
him too much. When a bird is traveling 
that slowly, throw up your gun, hold on 
his beak, and let go.” 

Another came over, a crossing shot. 

“Swing along with him, darling,” I 
told her. “When you get about three 
lengths in front of him, pull the trigger 
without stopping the swing.” 

She missed. 

“You paused in your swing,” I told 
her. “Remember always,” I continued 
in my best professional manner, “that 
the very essence of swing shooting is 
never to slow the gun! Keep it moving.” 

My wife said nothing. 

“Here comes a whitewing, 
moment later, noting a 


”" I said a 
speck on the 
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horizon. “No, it’s a dove ...I’m wrong, 
it is a whitewing and it’s coming right 
overhead. Swing beneath him now. 
Touch off that barrel just as the gun 


blots him out—” 

Bang! A miss. Bang! She whirled 
and shot as he went away. Another miss. 

“Tsk, tsk!” I said. “You’re slowing 
down that gun as you fire. Swing with 
them, pass them. Don’t slow up!” 

“Oh, shut up!” she blazed at me sud- 
denly. “I was doing fine until you came 
along with all that kibitzing. Let me 
shoot my own birds!” 

“O. K., baby,” I said sadly. 


“Don't talk cross to daddy,” 
“he’s just tired.” 


Jerry said, 


WO young birds, flying bill and bill, 

floated over the mesquites at us then. 
My wife killed them both so cleanly they 
didn’t even flutter. 


“See?” she said in triumph. 
I maintained a dignified silence. Jerry 
retrieved one of them, but just as he 


was about to pick up the second, Bingo, 
who had come yipping across the arroyo, 
grabbed it and laid it at my wife’s feet. 

Presently Carroll came wandering 
across the wide arroyo, two short of 
the limit and pratically out of shells. 
He had brought only one box and he 
had been straining that .410 pretty hard 
with some long shots. 

The sun was low now, and the flight 
was on in earnest. Doves and white- 
wings streamed by from the fields and 
water. Even the whitewings were in a 
hurry now, and unless we took long 
leads, we missed. But there were more 
hits than misses. Boy and dog retrieved 


in happy competition, with the dog 
generally winning. 
Carroll soon had his bag, so he sat 


down to watch. The sun was skidding 
rapidly down toward the mountains now 
and soon shooting would be illegal. Bull 


bats were out, darting and swooping 
after invisible insects. 

Still one short of the limit, Eleanor 
broke her gun. “Let’s go,” she said. 


Then a squab with white-banded wings 
swooped out of the blue and lit on top 
of a mesquite not twenty feet away. 


“Scare him off and take him,” I told 
her. “That’s your limit.” 

“Boo!” she said, reloading. “Boo, boo 

- scat!” 

But the whitewing refused to scare. 
It simply sat there, regarding us with 


mild, friendly eyes. 

So we gathered our gear and wandered 
back to the parked car, the pooch and 
the boy frolicking together. And as we 
walked we heard the sweet, low-pitched 
call of the roosting birds all about us. 

That day was our best, and it was 
typical of this lazy summer shooting 
Shortly after, the birds all headed back 
for Mexico, disappearing as suddenly 
and mysteriously as they had appeared 
in the late spring. The word had evident 
ly got around that the pitahaya crop wa 
ripe in Sonora. 

Within a _ week, 
scattered squabs, they were 
the border, feeding on the 
perched, cooing melodiously, on _ the 
great saguaros, flying high over big 
barren sheep ranges, and watering alon: 
with the bighorns in green, mysteriou 
tanks high in rocky wilderness. The) 
left, not until they’d given us one goo¢ 
day. And next year they’ll be back. 


for a few 
all below 
pitahaya 


except 
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Quail Around the Town 


(Continued from page 17) 


time to trying to get close-ups of flying 


quail, a job that makes shooting them 
seem easy. I succeeded in getting in 
Tom’s and Al’s way a couple of times, 


but they were so jubilant over the suc- 
cess of the hunt and my enthusiastic 
comments about the quality of the 
shooting that they didn’t care whether 
they hit any birds or not. 

The pointer pup was the one sour 


note in an otherwise perfect hunt; he 
| was everywhere—except where the birds 


ing in the 


| from the factory. 


were—and nowhere. Poor Al was over 
the hill looking for him twice when Bob 
found birds, so his total bag for the 
afternoon was one quail. Just as we 
were quitting, Tom made a nice shot on 
a ghostlike blur which was disappear- 
twilight to bring his day’s 
returns to four. 


LL in all we must have flushed twenty 
birds, but by the purest coincidence 
every covey we found happened to be 
in a valley or somewhere where hills 
or trees shielded our view of the town. 
Of course, for all practical purposes the 
boys had proved their point: we had 
been in sight of the town all afternoon, 
and we had found plenty of quail; but 
just for the fun of it, of course, I had to 
kid them about it. I maintained that 
they hadn’t shown me any birds within 
sight of the Congregational church. We 


had a lot of kidding about it, back and 
forth. 
“All right,” Tom finally said. “Listen: 


I've got to go to the church supper to- 
morrow, but we'll give it another try 
Friday night—in the bird field. If we 
don’t find any, I'll give you what’s left 
of this box of shells. If we do find some, 
you give me an enlargement of that 
picture you took of Bob pointing back 
there in the locust grove.” 

So again on Friday we started out 
The wind was in the 
northwest. We would run out behind 
the town just far enough to get the 
kinks out of Bob’s legs and then swing 


| into the bird field from the southeast. 


I had the camera strung around my 
neck. I also had my gun in my hand, 
ilthough I had decided not to use it. I 
had already taken four birds from the 


| South Petersfield boys’ private preserve, 
| and I thought that was enough. I still 





couldn’t understand how they could 
hunt so steadily and have any birds left. 
“Is there some joker in it?” I asked 
Tom. We were walking along together, 
watching Bob skirt the clump of pines 
on the opposite hill. Al was off to our 
left, toward the village, working the 
pointer on a seventy-foot rope leash. 


‘Well,” Tom answered, “maybe you 
could call it a joker. I'd call it just 
common sense. The State gives the 


township of Petersfield thirty birds a 
year, and our fish-and-game club matches 
them. That makes sixty birds for the 
whole township. Fifteen of them go up 
to the Center, fifteen to West Peters- 
field, and fifteen are put out in the 
Pleasant Lake section. That leaves fif- 
teen for us here in South Petersfield.” 
“But you take a lot more than fifteen 
birds a season,” I said. 
“Sure we do. We figure those fifteen 
rds serve to bring in new blood—keep 
1e strain from running out. This is 
itural quail country; plenty of good 
feed”’—he pointed to the ragweed and 
irdock we were walking through— 


“and, given half a chance, every pair of 
birds that’s here in the spring will raise 
a brood. 

“Now, as I said the other day, we try 
to be careful about shooting into the 
same covey too much. Suppose there’s 
a covey of twelve birds and we shoot 
six of them. That leaves six birds for 
the next year’s brood stock and, while 
it wouldn’t always work that way, in 
general they’ll be the strongest, fastest, 
wisest birds in the covey. With fifteen 
new birds every year, they can raise all 
the young birds this section of country 
can support.” 

“It sounds a little too simple,” 
“Is that all you have to do?” 

He grinned. “Well, loose cats aren’t 
very popular around here in the breed- 
ing season. And the boys do a lot of 
trapping winters, so foxes and skunks 
and weasels don’t get very numerous. 
We all work together to get what we 
want in the way of shooting.” 

“You certainly get it,” I said. 

Suddenly, from the flat hilltop ahead 
of us, we heard Al calling. We ran. Al 
came a few steps to meet us, laughing 
and motioning toward his pointer. There, 


I said. 


directly between us and the Congrega- 


tional church, the youngster 

perfect point, 

behind him. 
We all smiled at each other. 
“Wait a minute,” I said. 


stood on 
his rope still trailing out 


“Here's 


where I take the evidence that’s going | 


to cost me an enlargement.” I laid down 
my gun and went in with the camera. 
I took the picture at twenty feet, making 
sure to get the church in the back- 


ground. Then I thought I could do still | 


better; I went on until I was only eight 
feet from the dog, who was holding the 
point beautifully. 

And just then, as I was turning away 
to give Tom and Al a chance with their 
guns, the birds flushed—nine of them. 
They flew directly toward the village 
until they were out of range, then swung 
over the hill to the south. I was between 
them and the guns the whole time, and 
neither Tom nor Al dared raise their 
guns to shoot. 

I was profuse with my apologies. “I 
shouldn’t have tried to get that second 
picture,” I said, mentally kicking my- 
self. I wouldn’t have blamed them if 
they’d been pretty sore about it. But 
they weren't. 

In fact, I never saw two guys who had 
just failed to get a shot at birds look 
so happy. They were laughing fit to be 


tied. 
“What did I tell you?” said Tom, still 
chuckling. “They knew that camera 


wasn’t a gun, and they figured it was 
a good time to get out of there. And did 
you see which way they went? Right 
toward the town! I’m telling you, boy, 
South Petersfield quail are wise birds.” 


Law Saves Venison 


OR the 1940 open season Oregon in- | 


stituted regulations designed to pre- 
vent waste of elk meat. Before a hunter 
was allowed in open territory he had to 
report to a checking station, register, 
show that he had sufficient rope to hang 
up a quartered carcass, suitable skinning 
knives, a hatchet or ax, a shovel and a 
vehicle big enough to transport any elk 
killed. The state also issued 2,000 cow- 
elk permits to help balance its herds. 
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NO PICTURE—/S ANY 
BETTER THAN YOUR 
SCREEN SHOWS IT! 





THE & F | Glass-Beaded 


,SCREEN 





(Reg. U. — Pat. Off.) 


by reflecting more light, shows your 
movies or stills at their best. Da- 
Lite’s exclusive process of treating 
the screen fabric and covering it 
with carefully selected glass beads 
makes a big difference in the qual- 
ity of your pictures. Your dealer has 
Da-Lite Screens in many styles, in- 
cluding the Challenger (shown 
above) which offers maximum con- 
venience. Write for literature today! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


| Dept. 8 O.L., 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














jSE ONE GUN 


cy For Big and 
> wg Small Game 


Sf D with MARBLES 


«f- . 
Auxiliary Cartridge 
Make your big gamerifie instantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge. 

Uses cheap ammunition and reduces 
. shoot ing cost. 
es not damage rifle nor reduce accuracy, 
x, accurate and depe endabie. 
Made for 30-30, 30-40, 30-'06, Savage 300 and 
most popular cartridge ~a. Can’ be used through 
the magazine of your rifle. Price, 75 each, 

oy wd Ages & MFG. CO. (A-82) 

571 De ladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 









FREE! 















powder 

add Muzzle Resizer $1.00, and 

Shell Exp. Chamber $1.75. Hand 

loading Tool No. 10 for rimless 

shells. No. 3 rim cases. Ea. $5.50. 
| Sample bullets 4c Ea 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 






wea. noio RIF LE 
RELOADING 


oovue.e AOJUSTASLE 
M 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


f LoW COST 


To reload the in- 
expensive .22 Hor- 
net jacketed bullet, only neces- 
sary tool is No. 3, and some 
means of weighing or measuring 


For a little better job, 


ideal Hand Book, No. 34 
160 pp. 50c. Free Booklet 


85-T West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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We Need a Real Low Trap 


LMOST every time a suggestion is 
made to revise skeet rules, the 
reason given is that the change 
would make the sport more near- 

ly like actual game shooting. Yet those 
who want to change skeet invariably 
overlook an existing situation that could 
be corrected without altering any rule 
and at the same time 
would accomplish what 


they want. I refer to 
the level from which 
the low-house target is 
thrown on _ practically 
every skeet field in the 
country. 

Many years before 


skeet became a national 
sport, a handful of Mas- 
sachusetts sportsmen 
regularly shot at clay 
targets from 12 stations 
on a clocklike circle 40 
yd. in diameter. There 
was a single trap, 
placed on the ground at 
12 o'clock, which threw 
targets over 6 o'clock. 
The shooter, moving 
around, shot toward 
every point of the com- 
pass. Eventually, how- 
ever, a neighbor started 
a hen farm in an ad- 
joining lot, and shoot- 
ing could no longer be 
done in that direction. 
So a second trap was in- 
stalled at 6 o'clock to 
throw its targets over 
the opposite trap. All 
the former angles were retained and the 
shooting confined within a semicircle. 
Thus, an ambitious farmer was unwit- 
tingly responsible for the present form 
of the skeet field. 

But when the second trap had been 
installed, it occurred to those who want- 
ed practical wingshooting practice, that 
they could get more of it if they threw 
the targets from different levels. So an 
elevated platform some 10 ft. high was 
constructed, and on it the 6 o’clock trap 
was set. The idea was to start a target 
out on a fast, level flight that would give 
it the appearance, as nearly as possible, 
of a driven game bird flying parallel 
with the ground. 

The original 12-o’clock trap was left 
on the ground for a good reason: to 
throw a target from a point as near the 
ground as possible, and thus simulate a 
flushing game bird. We know that the 
most common chance in field work is 
offered when the game _bird—quail, 
grouse, woodcock, pheasant, or what 
have you—is lying before the dog’s point 
or hiding from the hunter, and suddenly 
bursts up from the ground. On the orig- 
inal field, the idea of the elevated trap 
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to simulate the flight of a driven bird 
already a-wing was thought to be an 
interesting and valuable innovation, but 
it was realized that the target thrown 
from the ground was far more impor- 
tant, simply because that kind of a shot 


was much more common in hunting. 
That is how the high and low trap 





et ; eee . . 


The target, emerging waist-high, is a pretty poor imitation of a flushed game bird 


skeet came to be. It 
is interesting—now that shooters are 
calling for a closer parallel to actual 
field shooting—to see how we have let a 
fundamental slip out from under our 
very 

In the original skeet literature, which 
I drew up when the game was first of- 
fered to the public in 1926, construction 


houses of modern 


noses. 


of the high trap—then exposed and 
pulled with a long cord—was fully de- 
scribed, and specified a plank, at least 


10 ft. above the ground, on which the 
high trap was to be bolted. With the 
height of the trap added, the regulation 
target was to have a rise of something 
less than 5 ft. in the first 20 yd., which 
was about as near a flat, level-with-the- 
ground flight as the traps of those days 
were capable of producing. 

No mention of the height of the low 
trap was made, since it was assumed 
that it would be set on the ground in 
order to produce that simulation of a 
flushed bird. As a matter of fact, the 
low trap on the original field was set up 
somewhat above the ground level, out of 
possible contact with snow, since the 
trap was unprotected and most of the 


shooting done in the winter: In sucl 
cases the shooter usually stood with hi 
feet on, or nearly on, the level of the 
trap foundation. 

A few of the early skeet fields adopted 
the low trap that threw a target fron 
the ground. The old Hudson County 
Club of New Jersey was one, and the 
first installation at the 
Hilltop Club in Massa 
chusetts was another 
But later fields went in 
for anything up to 
shoulder high 

Today a field design 
er is hard put to find 
official specifications reg 
ulating the height of 
traps. Some of the com 
panies putting out lit 
erature on trap-houss 
construction give fig 
ures, but they stick to 
no standard. Rule 6 of 
the official code, in dé 
scribing the regulation 
target, tells how high 
(and within what 
bounds) it should be 
when it passes over the 
crossing point, and how 
far it should go. How 
ever, the rule neglect 
completely to state fron 
what levels the tw 
targets should be 
thrown. There wer 
once stipulations that 
the base of the hig! 
trap should be at lea 
10 ft. above the ground 
and that the base of the low trap be not 
over 3. However, these figures are not 
included in the official rule 

Even so, what good reason is there f< 
ignoring one of the fundamentals of th 
sport, if this talk about a parallel wit 
field shooting actually means anything 
Many low-house targets, even on th 
most modern fields, come out beside tl 
shooter and often nearly shoulder hig! 
How often does one get a field shot lik 
that? A game bird seldom sits in 
bush until the shooter practically rut 
shoulders with it, nor is it in the habit « 
jumping off rail fences beside one 

No, the field shot on which the shooté 
should practice the most is the mar 
getting off the ground itself and risi 
sharply from a point well below tl 
shooter’s eye level to one well above 
Right now skeet, with all its clamor f 
realism and practical value, has no su 
thing in its program. 

When the low-house target appea 
414 or 5 ft. above the ground its start 
only 6% or 7 ft. lower than the hig! 
house target, when the difference shou 
be nearly 12. This contrast was origin 
ly planned to make the game more 
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teresting, more difficult, and more useful, 
because each alternate target was to 
differ so in its character of flight that a 
change of procedure would be required 
with each shot. But today, with the two 
targets so near alike, this separate cal- 
culation for each shot is unnecessary, 
and important possibilities are being 
neglected. 

Clay-target shooting designed to fur- 
nish field-shooting practice will always 
be handicapped by the fact that the ar- 
tificial target and the game bird have 
opposite characteristics in flight. The 
target starts with its maximum velocity 
and slows down. The game bird starts 
more slowly because it is self-propelled, 
and increases speed up to its maximum. 
There is no way at present of overcom- 
ing this difference, but if we are to keep 
skeet as similar as possible to game-bird 


shooting, then this matter of target- 
flight levels should be given more atten- 
tion. 


The high-trap target in skeet is no 
problem. Its flight is near enough to 
level at the crossing point to simulate a 
game bird flying parallel with the ground 
in sustained flight. When such a target 
starts out 12 ft. above the ground—as the 
official rules should require—rises but 
3 ft. in the first 20 yd., and yet carries 
55 to 60 yd. over level ground, it leaves 
little to be desired in the way of a fast, 
flat-lying mark above the eye level. The 
fact that many skeet shooters today are 
still confused in their leads of this tar- 
get proves its worth as a practical wing- 
shooting test. The tendency to shoot over 
it is still noticeable, as is an inability to 
distinguish a miss from overshooting 
from one resulting from shooting behind. 
We can let this high-house bird stay just 
as it is, providing it is thrown to regula- 
tion flight, since it is furnishing the part 
of the shooting test that was originally 
intended. 

But the same cannot be said of the 
low-house target under present prac- 
tices. No one seems to have made any 
tests of target flight lately, but if one 
were made from a trap set below the 
ground level (so that the target would 
come up from the shooter’s feet and yet 
rise sharply to pass the crossing point 
15 ft. in the air) it would be found that 
such a target would not, in still air, 
carry the prescribed 55 to 60 yd. In fact, 
it should not. This rising target should 
be a much slower one than the flat, fast 
bird from the high house. That is, it 
should be if we are to parallel skeet with 
field-shooting practice. 

When the low-house target comes out 
beside the shooter, nearly shoulder high, 
with velocity to carry it 55 to 60 yd., its 
flight is altogether too much like that of 
the high-house bird. In fact, on many 
fields there is no apparent difference in 
velocity between the two. These low- 
house targets that come out at least 

lbow high must have a little arc in their 
rise, so that, by the time they are out at 
shooting range, they are as nearly true 
straightaways from Station 7 as they 
‘ould possibly be. This, needless to say, 
s not what was originally intended, nor 

it best for the sport. These targets 
hould come from the ground and rise so 
harply that they must be held over, if 
inything, just as the high-house target 
nust be held under. 

If, as we believe, the game bird flush- 
ng from the ground near, or just ahead 
f the shooter, and generally going away, 
s the most common of field shots, then 
he outgoer from Station 7 on the skeet 
tield should be the most important shot 
from the angle of wingshooting practice. 
But as the low trap is now arranged it 
s not. The target comes out beside the 
shooter and goes directly away from his 
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point of vision (by 
shooting distance) and so bears little 
resemblance to the game bird that jumps 
from the ground ahead. 

Probably it would be too much to ask 
all fields to sink their low-house trap 
foundations below ground level, with the 
target exit in front of the shooter in- 
stead of beside him. However, since it is 
at Station 7 where this deviation is most 
noticeable, we might try an experiment, 
and put a raised platform on Station 7, 
three steps high, so that the shooter, at 
that point at least, would have the tar- 
get start out level with his feet as it 
should. There is no doubt that under- 
ground traps are expensive to install and 
hard to operate. This platform at Sta- 
tion 7 might help, especially if the target 
from the low house were gunned up 
higher than the present prescribed 15 ft. 
at the crossing point. The 55 to 60-yd. 
range of the low-house target would 
then have to be forgotten (as it should 
be even now) because, to get the most 
out of skeet, the two targets should have 
distinctly different flights, one flat and 
fast, the other rising and slower.—Wm 
Harnden Foster. 


Elk in Minnesota 


LK today are so closely associated 
with the West that it is hard to realize 
that once they were abundant as far 
east as Pennsylvania. Now Minnesota, 
where they once were plentiful, is mak- 


the time it is at! 





ing what is apparently a successful at- 


tempt to bring them back. 

The American wapiti—early settlers 
miscalled them “elk” because of a re- 
semblance to the European elk, which is 
of the moose family—are the 
of American deer. At one time they| 
ranged throughout a great part of the 
North American continent between the 
parallels of 35 and 50 degrees, and on 
the eastern slope of the Rockies they 
reached the 60-degree parallel. 

Native elk persisted in Minnesota un- 
til 1896 when the last one is supposed to 
have been killed by a hunter. But ac- 
cording to the state department of con- 
servation, in 1932 seven elk were seen to- 
gether in the “northwest angle” of the 
state. 
elk wandered over the border from Man- 
itoba, where they still are found, since 
the habitat of the animal seems to have 
been scattered woodlands, brush, prairie, 
and lakes, and not the dense evergreen 
forests of the northeastern part of the 
state. 

In 1913 the state legislature appro- 
priated $5,000 to procure, transport, and 
maintain a herd of elk in Itasca Park. 
Within the next few years a total of 56 
elk were released in a 700-acre fenced 
inclosure. These elk were in poor condi- 
tion when received, and all but 13 died. 
By 1917 this little herd had begun to in- 
crease, and in 1925 it numbered 25 ani- 
mals. Some of these elk were released in 
the park, and others in the vicinity of 
Ely, but this failed to establish elk in 
either area. In 1935 the fenced herd was 
transported to the western portion of 
the Beltrami Island area. This section 
was selected as being excellent elk 
range, and also because the Resettle- 
ment Administration had moved most 
of the settlers away from the submar- 
ginal lands there. In order to control the 
bulls their antlers were sawed off, which 
transformed them from dangerous, ag- 
gressive beasts to mild and tractable 
animals. 

From a total of 27 animals released in 
the Beltrami area the present herd of 
about 100 elk has been derived, and the 
future of elk in Minnesota now seems 
promising. 
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lex—the stropper that 
‘barber edges” any 

* Gillette type blade for 

| a smoother shave! New 
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weight.AT CT DEALERS. (Order 

Hone direct if Dealer out of stock.) 

$425 TWINPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. 

without 1800 Roscoe St., Dept. 11, Chicago, Minois 
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Investigate 
Your Gun 


with HOPPE’S NO.9 


Make certain it’s free of powder or primer resi- 
due, leading, metal fouling and rust. Hoppe’s 
No. 9 will reveal and remove 
these foes of accuracy, pattern 
and gun life. Ask your dealer, 
PPEY or send 10c for sample. Write 
“| for “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
recut | FREE 







FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Phila., Pa. 











FROM COAST TO COAST 


In every state in the Union the shooter's 
choice is the Cutts Comp. Shooters know 
its long record of outstanding results,—use 
the Comp with utmost confidence. Order your 
Comp now. Free folder on request. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 


Learn to Shoot 


Take a Tip from Us. 
Buy Your Gun Now! 

HI STANDARD AUTOMATIC 
We offer here a few models 
“B’ for .22 L. BR. Ctges........rseereeree $19 
“A” for .22 L. R. Ctges. with long grip and 
adjustable target sights $25.95. Fancy design 

thumb rest grips for models A.D. $3.00 pair. . 
Above models with 4'/2” or 634” bbis.. + 
Free Catalog — Revolvers — Rifles — Shotguns. aS 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co 
L-52 Warren St., ($2 Deposit C.O.D's) New York 


in NEW. 
Used Glase! 


All Makes. Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


BOX J 
J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO. N.Y. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 
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Bargains in Guns, Scopes, 
Sights, Re loading Tools. Hunting 
qu pene: nt. Complete stock of Hi- 
Standard pistols. Write for special prices! 
FISHERMEN! FREE Bargain Tackle Catalog. 
CAMERAS! Large Illustrated Camera Catalog 10c. 
Gun Clubs! Send 0c for Medal-Award Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS First& Madison-s 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Line and Rod Should Match 


OU won't get the most out of your 
fly rod, no matter how good it is or 
how good you are, unless your line 
fits it. You may do tolerably well 
with a misfit line, but you are working 
under a decided handicap. The line must 
be heavy enough to bring out the action 
of your rod, but not so heavy as to over- 
load it, and only when you get the prop- 
er fit will you get the maximum per- 
formance of which a rod is capable. 

Unfortunately, there is no formula to 
go by. Weight and action of rods vary 
with length as well as with make. Cali- 
brations and weights of lines (bearing 
the same letter designa- 
tions) likewise differ in the 
different brands. Further- 
more, the calibration and 
length of leader affects line 
performance materially; in 
some cases a heavier or 
lighter line is needed to 
complement the leader 
used. 

Each manufacturer 
knows his own product best 
and is the most competent 
source of advice for pros- 
pective buyers of his 
brands. Dealers who han- 
dle several makes some- 
times fail to consider this 
fact, with the result that 
too often poorly balanced 
outfits are used. It is my 
belief that it would be well 
if all makers marked lines 
with both calibrations and 
total line weights, in addi- 
tion to the letter marking. 
That would make it possi- 
ble for the purchaser to get 
a better idea of the line 
suitable for a particular 
rod without loss of time. 

Sometimes a rod is condemned, when, 
as a matter of fact, it is perfect, but 
simply cannot do good work because the 
line fails to give the necessary aid. I 
know a story about a certain rod, 9 ft., 
4% oz., of excellent make, a rather deli- 
cate example of construction. Most 9- 
footers weigh from 4%, to 5% oz. When 
this particular rod felt stiff, despite its 
slender proportions, the fellow who 
bought it was advised to buy an HDH 
line for it. This he did. With it the rod 
was a miserable failure and was put 
away and forgotten. 

After many years it was resurrected 
while its owner was making.a long-de- 
layed examination of his fishing tackle. 
He looked it over, tested its action, and 
again got the same appreciative thrill 
he’d had when he had bought it. This 
time he went to an angler friend for 
advice. His friend had lines of all sizes 
and the two began to experiment. They 
were surprised to find that while an 
HDH line was too much for the rod, an 
HEH line calibrating .038 at the heaviest 
part made the rod give a sparkling per- 
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formance. Since then that rod has been 
a constant companion of the angler who 
owns it. 

On the other hand I could tell of many 
instances where heavy, stiff, and un- 
wieldy rods were equipped with lines 
entirely too light in weight and small in 
calibration to make any impression on 
their sturdiness. In these cases I have 
often found that size designation by 
letter is no criterion. Some brands 
labeled HCH do not weigh much more 
than others of HDH classification. Man- 
ufacturers should realize that the fact 
that rod and line don’t match seldom 





Using a micrometer gauge—a surer test of line size than the maker's mark 


enters an angler’s mind. Complete meas- 
urements and weights of lines, together 
with a program of dealer education, 
would result in better consumer satis- 
faction, and less replacements and fewer 
lost customers for both manufacturer 
and dealer. 

In a general way, fly lines may be sep- 
arated into two classes—hard and soft. 
I find each kind satisfactory, and believe 
that the selection of either is a matter 
of opinion. I have my favorite makes— 
the other fellow has his. As a matter of 
fact we both may be right. The funda- 
mentals should be standardized so that 
we'll know what we are talking about 
without going into too many figures and 
experiments. Often we both mean the 
same thing, though the lack of standard- 
ization makes us appear to be in dis- 
agreement. 

If the make of a line is good and the 
tapering is well done, one line will work 
just as well as another. No one should 
regularly expect a quality line at a bar- 
gain-counter price. Lines made to sell 
cheaply cannot equal, either in quality 


or performance, those that are highe 
priced. Usually the less expensive line 
do not lay as flat and straight upon the 
water, or cast as easily as do the high 
priced ones. This does not necessaril\ 
mean that a $10 line is better than a $9 


one. There is quite a range in th 
higher-price brackets, and your sele« 
tion must rest largely on the recom 


mendations and knowledge of your deal 
er. But don’t expect a line selling at $5 
or less to give the wear or performancs 
of those priced from $6.50 to $10. If it 
did there would be neither need nor dé 
mand for the more costly lines. 

If you are an experi 
enced angler you can make 
your own selections. You 
know what you want and 
know when you are taking 
chances. Even so, most old 
timers get friendly wit! 
dealers who know thei! 
business, and talk thing 
over with them frequently 
This exchange of ideas 
benefits all, including the 
novice who buys from the 
dealer with such fortunaté 
contacts. 

Careless handling injures 
many lines. When fishing 
coils are often dropped o1 
the sand and mud, or in the 
water where the line gets 
abraded by contact with 
sharp rocks or even barbed 
wire. Often, too, the angle! 
steps on it. I have dons 
that myself. It is a wonde1 
to me how most lines can 
take the punishment they 
get, and that they do speaks 
well for their constructior 


Occasionally, of course 
you'll find one that’s de 
fective to begin with. Here again you 


must rely upon the dealer, and refrair 
also from unjust criticism. I firmly be 
lieve that when the manufacturer is surt 
that the fault is the user’s, and not of 
the product, he should protest. Honest 
persons do not make phony claims, and 
they are in the great majority. On the 
other hand, many anglers do not maks 
legitimate claims because they think 
they may have been at fault. 

When a line is being used, be sure t 
clean it of grit and dirt at least oncé 
each time it’s used. If you apply greas¢ 
frequently during the day be sure al 
grit is removed and the line is dry be 
fore each application. Otherwise thé 
grease will not adhere. Keep in mind 
that the line is a very important part of 
your fly-fishing equipment. When wet 
fly fishing it is best not to grease the lin¢ 
if you want the fly to go deep; but al 
ways keep it clean just the same. 

Leaders give a detached look to th 
fly which is necessary to fool the wary 
fish. Therefore I’m a bit of a fanati¢ 
about them. Without this piece of termi 
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nal tackle we’d have a tough time catch- 
ing fish, especially when the water is 
clear. The more turbulent or discolored 
the water, the less need there is for a 
leader. It is possible to classify the best 
length of leaders somewhat as follows: 
For cloudy or extremely fast water use a 
short leader; for clear water, running 
fast to medium fast, use a leader slight- 
ly longer; for extra-clear water, running 
from medium fast to slow, use much 
longer leaders, regulating the length 
1ccording to the degree of water clarity 
and the wariness of the fish. 

Should you fish badly discolored and 
fast water, quite probably you won't 
need any leader at all, or, at most, only 
two or three feet of stout gut. But it is 
doubtful, under such conditions, that 
you would get any fly-fishing at all. 
Under such conditions, or any condition 
where fine gut is not a necessity, the 
calibrations of leaders should conform 
to the size of the fly. It is quite likely 
that a large and heavy fly will be best— 
a heavy-wire, long-shank streamer or 
bucktail, say. For this type of fly in 
high, discolored water, a level leader 
calibrating .013 or slightly heavier is in 
order. I question the necessity for gut 
iny lighter. In any event, don’t use gut 
less than .011 under these conditions, 
because it is difficult to handle properly 
a heavy, air-resisting fly on a lightweight 
leader. 

A tapered leader is best for all pur- 
poses, and I seldom use one shorter than 
744 feet. Extremely short leaders with 
heavy calibration along the entire length 
tend to prevent lifelike action in the fly. 
Of course you may have to use very fine 
and long leaders for large flies. There 
ire times when they’re a necessity if 
you're to catch fish. But except in such 
instances you will be more successful 
with a leader better fitted to the size 
and weight of the fly. Conditions calling 
for large flies are usually connected with 
very fast or discolored water, or with 
night fishing, so it is seldom necessary 
to use finer gut than 1X when fishing 
with them. 

For medium-fast, clear water you will 
do nicely with a 7%4-ft. leader tapering 
to 2X—.008—for trout, or OX—.010—for 
bass. However, my own choice for that 
kind of water is a 9-ft. leader tapered to 


3X—.007—for trout, and a 9-ft. leader) 
tapered to .012 for bass. Tapers to be| 
preferred are the following: 

Trout 

7% ft. .016 to 2X 

7% ft. .016 to 3X 

o ft. G17 to ZX 

9 ft. .016 to 3X 

Bass 

7% ft. .018 to .011 or .012 

9 ft. .018 to .011 or .012 

When fishing for bass or pan fish, long | 
and fine leaders are not so necessary. | 
Bass and pan fish are nowhere near so} 
gut-shy as are trout. However, there are | 
times when finer terminal tackle will | 
work wonders. I’ve taken fish with a 9-ft. | 
leader, tapered to a fine point, when 
they could not be caught with a 3-ft 
heavy level leader. Perhaps I’m individ- 
ualistic here, for the average bass-bug 
leader is 4% ft. long, level, and cali-| 
brates from .015 upwards. I confine may | 
self almost entirely to leaders ranging 
from 9 to 12 ft. long, and tapering from 
.019 to .014 down to .010, according to the 
needs of the situation. Even in the 
South, where fish are large and plenti- 
ful, these leaders have proved superior. 
To my thinking, it is the line which | 
scares fish the most, and the longer your | 
leader the better. Also, the longer it is| 
the better it handles, if it is tapered to 
fit in with the lure used and with the | 
weather conditions prevailing at the 
time. A heavier leader is required in a 
high wind than on calm days. 

Most bass fishermen think that it 
makes no difference what terminal 
tackle is used so long as the fly or lure 
is one they have faith in. The most 
painstaking trout angler is apt to forget 
his fussiness when first he tries bass 
fishing. He is inclined to look upon bass 
as an inferior species, and to complain 
about the lack of delicacy and finesse in 
the sport. I would advise such anglers | 
to think of bass as requiring just as| 
much skill as trout and act accordingly. | 

A 6 to 744-ft. leader will do most of the 
time for pan fish, though here again | 
you will find that both length and cali- 
bration will make a difference in re- 
sults, depending upon the clarity of the 
water and the wariness of the fish. Fish | 
have their moods just like human beings. | 
—Ray Bergman. 
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Outsmarting Bluegills 


HE traditional way of putting a worm 

on the hook—threading his mid section 
on and letting head and tail dangle—is 
ill right for some fish, but not for blue- 
gills in much-fished waters; these wily 
fellows will just nibble off the ends of 
the worm without touching the hook. 
However, the rig illustrated is guaran- 
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teed to outsmart them. Take two small} 
hooks (No. 12 or 14) and cut off the} 
shank of each just opposite the point or | 
a bit above; then attach these shortened | 
hooks to opposite ends of a 12-in. length | 
of fine gut leader by wrapping with 
silk thread, then varnishing. Now bend 
the gut in the middle and form a loop} 
by wrapping and varnishing. If the 
worm is attached as shown, no metal | 
can be seen by the fish; he’ll grab the 
worm at one end or the other and be 
hooked.—Charles C. Kellman, Mich. 


Guide Protector 


ERE’S a trick that will prevent acci- 

dental breakage of the agate in the 
guides of your bait-casting rod, es- 
pecially on rough trips. Simply plug 
each guide with a small cork obtained 
from your local druggist, selecting corks | 
of the right size to protrude from both 
sides of the guides for full protection. | 
—Thomas E. Mattison, Minn. 
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PFLUEGER (Pronounced “FLEW-GER”) 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Level Wind 
withMechan- 
ical Thumber 
No. 1953.. $7 
Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


| No.1993.. $10 

| No. 1993L— 
Light Spool 
$10 


7 sizes 
40cto 80c each 


N Pflueger 
ZAM P 


Weedless 
Spinner... 






Pflueger 
SKILKAST 
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Pflueger 
MEDALIST 


4 sizes 
$4.80 to $8.25 


FREE—sendfor 
LUMINOUS the new Pflueger 
TANDEM Pocket Catalog. 


5  ~ SPINNER = Mailed FREE. 
Se ae eB eS eS a ea aaa eee 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
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Dept. OL-8 Akron, Ohio 
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Never Advise an Expert 


(Continued from page 19) 


chortling to themselves. 
Telling me how to take 


second time 

Some stuff! 
care of myself! 

I jiggled the rod, the minnow got his 
bearings and scooted into the darkness 
under the pads, where he tied himself 
up among the stems. I staggered over, 
straightened the situation out, and tossed 
to a spot several yards offshore. The 
sound of Joe’s returning motor caused 
me to glance downriver, so I didn’t see 
the strike and didn’t know there was a 
fish on until the free line was snatched 
from my left hand. 

“Say,” Dave called when they arrived 
this time, “just so you won't mess around 
up them side streams, there was a fellow 
shot year before last. 
I see you got a fish.” 

“That fellow made 
a mistake,” Joe con- 
tributed. “Looks like 
a good fish.” 

‘“‘He shoulda had 
more sense,’ Dave 
said. “Get that fish 
away from them 
pads.” 

“He was a family 
man too,” Joe re- 
called. “Watch out! 
That fish is fixin’ to 
jump!” 

“Keep your line 
taut,” Dave advised 
“That fellow shoulda 
had sense to fish a 
side stream upwind. 
3ack off from them 
pads and look what 
you're doing or you'll lose that fish! 

“If the fellow had been fishing upwind 
he woulda smelt the still,” Joe called. 
“Watch out! That bass is going to jump 
in your hip pocket!” 

“It was mighty sad,” Dave said. “The 
moonshiners took him for a revenooer. 
Your rubber pants are filling up. Use 
your net now.” 

I lifted the fish out and discovered a 
“Hey,” I yelled, “the cord broke 
and my minnow cage is gone!” 

“So stay out of them side streams in 
the swamp up ahead,” Joe said. “That 
sure is a dandy bass.” And away they 
started for the third time. 

“Come back here and 
those minnows!” I called. 

“Hell with that!" Dave answered. 

Some stuff! Running all over the river 
telling me how to take care of myself, 
and me an old-timer who could smell 
scur mash upwind or down. 

I located the minnows, floundered 
along the marsh to the edge of the 
swamp, where I rebaited, and slithered 
thereafter between the cypress knees. It 
was cool and shady. A little breeze came 
from across the river and small waves 
lapped at the bell-shape tree trunks. 

The minnow, not quite so lively as the 
first, wandered around and I followed 
slowly, great bubbles popping out of the 
soggy bottom and leaping up through 
the dark water to explode at my waist. 
The bottom, however, was firmer than 
out along the marsh. The possibility of 
drowning here was very small. 

Even so, all was not well in Paradise. 
The bass hanging on the fish stringer at 
my side refused to die. I slugged him 
and choked him, and if I'd had a gun I'd 
have shot him. He'd remain docile until 
there was good reason to expect a strike, 
whereupon he'd flap and lunge around 


loss. 


help me find 
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between my legs until even the har- 
nessed minnow out on the end of the 
line was in hysterics. 

So I sat on a cypress knee to rest while 
I waited for my victim to die. After a 
while the exhausted bass departed this 
life and I started off. In spite of the 
freely circulating water in the screen 
cage my minnows had also practically 
departed this life. Their cage hung in 
a cloud of mud stirred up by my move- 
ments and their gills were clogged. The 
only healthy one was on the end of the 
line. His antics brought four wild strikes 
from a crappie whose mouth wasn’t 
large enough to take the bait. In the end 
the crappie killed the minnow, tore it 


In time I netted him, but during the 
affair I lost the minnow cage altogether 
which was most regrettable, because 
anybody could see I really had a bass 


catching system. Like I told Joe and 
Dave when we started, you can’t beat 
waders and minnow harness! My wif 


thought of it if 
befor‘s 


never would have 
hadn't done a lot of talking just 
my birthday. 

Well, I had to have another minnow 
so I slogged back to the little stream 
had passed earlier. There would surel; 
be a school in the swamp some plac 
With the resourcefulness of a long lin 
of fishing forbears, I held my hat in m 
hand in lieu of a scoop net and into the 
shadows I went, ir 
vading the sanctuary) 
of the muskrat and 
heron. 

It was nice back 
there, dark and rest 
ful and quiet, with 
only the sound of the 
small breeze in the 
tree tops far over 
head. The banks were 
closing in gradually 
and the farther I 
waded the more min- 








- nows of all sizes were 
7 herded along before 
me. I missed a few 











“Guess | wound it a bit too much!" 


out of the harness and hooked himself 
on the outside of the head. Then, when 
he was almost close enough to net he 
mistook my legs for a couple of cypress 
knees, ran between them, circled rapidly 
back around front and broke loose. The 
last I saw of him was a flash toward 
deep water. 

I worked across the mouth of one of 
those small streams that ran off into the 
swamp. It was narrow and _ shallow, 
though, not very promising except to the 
herons, so I passed it up. 

By now I was experiencing consider- 
able difficulty with my anemic minnows. 
I changed them frequently but they 
showed an increasing inclination to lie 
down on the job. They'd struggle feebly 
near the surface until the slightly chop- 
py water would sink the line, then every- 
thing would go to the bottom and take 
a rest. 

I tried fishing the bait closer and hold- 
ing the rod tip up among the branches, 
thus giving the minnow a lift. But I 
could see that my experiment was peter- 
ing out. Joe and Dave were far up the 
river using their plugs, and it looked as 
though I'd have to sit on a cypress knee 
and wait until they returned sometime 
during the afternoon. Dog-gone it, I 
knew all along the idea wasn’t going to 
work. Why did I ever let my wife get 
me started on it? 

I raised the bait to the surface and 
let it slide back toward the bottom. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw a ripple 
streak from the shadows under the 
trees. It connected with the hooks and 
the second bass of the morning began 
to jump. Then he saw the protective 
darkness of the water between my legs 
but I got one foot out of the mud and 
kicked him off before he could wind me 
up in the line. 


stabs with the hat 
but my confidence 
was unshaken. I 
couldn’t miss ’em all. 
So I went happily 
along, pulling ons 
foot out of the mud at a time, watching 
the minnows flashing excitedly ahead 

After a while I had a feeling that I 
was no longer alone. I raised my head. 
There was a lightly fleshed skeleton sit 
ting on a log at the edge of the stream 
no more than ten feet away. He was 
completely motionless, his eyes stared 
out of deep cavities, and a single-barre! 
shotgun rested across his bony legs. 

I froze in the mud there in the middle 
of the stream and we looked at each 
other for, well, a year. Probably longer: 
Suddenly his jaw went to work with a 
whir. Without turning his head he spat 
a great gob of tobacco juice and stopped 
chewing. Then we watched each other 
for another year. By that time the gur 
gle of an occasional bubble running u} 
the side of my waders was sufficient to 
give me chills. 

I didn’t hear the boat slipping up be 
hind me and when a voice exploded ir 
my ear I died. 

“Come on,” Joe said. “Get aboard 
The bass are hittin’ nice downriver! 

He paddled back out of the swamp 
and pulled the starting cord. The little 
motor purred like a kitten, and the open 
sunny river was beautiful. 

“Where’s your hat?” Dave asked. 

“Hat?” I puffed. “Hat? Oh, hat 
Damned if I know!” 

When the hair stopped crawling u} 
and down my neck and arms I was okay 
“Who was that fellow on the log?” I in 
quired. 

“On the log?” Joe said. “Him? That 
was old Jake. He around in th 
swamp and shoots carp now and then 

“Jake’s crazy about carp,” Dave said 

“Oh, sure,” I said easily. “Picturesqu: 
wasn't he, sitting there? I was just g 
ing to set down with him a spell and 

“Hell with that!” said Dave. 


sits 
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== best way to land 
'a large Northern 
nike you want to keep, 
vhen you are without 
inding net or gaff, is 

» grab him by the 

yes with the thumb in 
one socket and one of 
the fingers in the oth- 
r. Then, of course, kill him quickly. 
This eye grip subdues the fish at once. 
Also, when landing one of these fish 
with net, gaff, or otherwise, watch out 
for the plug. Sometimes an unexpected 
ind convulsive struggle will throw the 
plug into the boat at great speed, or else 
et the hooks in the hand of the person 
holding the fish. I’ve seen some painful 
iccidents resulting from carelessness at 

uch times. 

August is a tough month for most 
Eastern anglers. Not only is the water 
in the streams low and clear, but also it 
is warm. Likewise, the vacation season 
is at its height and many favorite pools 
are frequented by bathers. Even though 
trout may be taken after the noisy crowd 
has gone for the day, somehow this mass 
swimming seems a sacrilege on a trout 
stream, and makes the angler squirm. 

Often there is complaint about hooks. 
Heavy hooks for dry flies are condemned, 
and then the same angler will complain 
that a hook is too light, and won’t stand 
the strain. You can’t expect everything 
in a tiny piece of wire costing about a 
cent. After all, it is a very frail thing; 
when tempered too hard it breaks on the 
rocks, when tempered too soft it some- 
times straightens out when playing a 
large fish. Heavy wire does give enough 
extra strength to handle large fish, pro- 








vided it is tempered somewhat soft, but 
| when tempered hard it breaks just as 





Ray's Daybook of Angling 


easily as one of light wire, and its weight 
is an abomination in a dry-fly hook un- 
less the fly is made bulky and bushy. 
Light wire is the best for getting results 
when natural-floating dry flies are need- 
ed. But you should not expect the light 
wire hook to stand the strain that the 
heavy wire will stand, or to perform 
miracles exceeding its limitations. 
. . . 

G. S. Shirk writes: “You have been a 
thermometer hound for years, and yet 
I can’t find a word about surface tem- 
peratures in what you write on lake 
trout. Somewhere in your writings I 
read something about as follows: ‘In 
some of our experiments we discovered 
that lakers like their water at a temper- 
ature of 45 degrees—if they can get it.’ 
While this statement did not refer to 
surface temperatures when trout are 
near the top, one would surmise from it 
that at such times they prefer the same 
temperature which in summer they go 
deep to get.” 

This calls for some explaining on my 
part. Lake trout do need cool water for 
their welfare, but I do not consider that 
that is their reason for coming to the 
surface in the fall. I admit that when 
the fall brings cold water lakers usually 
move into the shallows, yet when they 
come there the water temperature often 
is far below the 45-degree mark, accord- 
ing to tests I have made, while at other 
times I have known them to arrive in the 
shallows when the water there was be- 
tween 45 and 54 degrees. Moreover, I 
believe they will thrive in any water 
where temperatures are never higher 
than 55 degrees—an excessive mark but 
bearable if not prolonged. Finally, if 
temperature is important, why should 
they desert bottom waters, where tem- 
peratures—especially at the depths lak- 
ers prefer during summer—surely must 


remain at a more constant mark than 
the surface waters? 

Obviously, then, it can’t be water tem- 
perature alone which brings lake trout 
to the surface in spring and fall. My 
theory is that lakers actually prefer the 
surface to the bottom, but go deep when 
they need cold water to live in. I also 
believe that the reason for their migra- 
tion from the depths to the shallows is 
due to reproductive demands rather 
than to water temperatures, although I 
feel sure that the fish would not come to 
the surface even for such reasons if the 
surface waters remained too warm. 
Luckily the latter is not likely to be true 
in waters where lake trout are found. 


I had intended to fish the North Ump- 
qua of Oregon on my 1940 trip to the 
West. However, some California bass 
caused me to change my plans, and so I 
didn’t go. It turned out to be the best 
steelhead-trout season the Umpqua has 
had in years. It would be nice to be 
clairvoyant in this fishing game; then 
you could always get to the good fishing 
at the right time.—R. B. 


Fisherman on a Horse 
(Continued from page 15) 


out on top, Pete suggested I follow the 
trail on in by myself, while he cut across 
into another canyon to gather up a few 
more horses to be used by the hunters 
seeking antelope the next day. I watched 
him lope off across the mesa, as I jogged 
along, and admired a man who could 
ride so well. 

From the standpoint of my own an- 
gling, it hadn’t been a brilliant day. But 
I had seen a cowboy fishing from the 
back of his horse, and successfully too. 
I had likewise brought back a little 
photographic evidence that cowboys do 
fish, that saddle-pocket trout fishing is 
something real and not just a figment of 
somebody’s imagination. 






























To pack more pleasure into every 
fishing trip ... try a velvet-smooth 
Evinrude “Four”! See how it fits 
right in to YOUR kind of fishing 
... whether you want to coast softly 
along at slow trolling speed, or slash 
off the miles in a foaming rush to 
get there! With that exclusive four- 
cylinder smoothness you get hair- 
trigger starting ease, Co-Pilot steer- 
ing, and a dozen other features to 
add to your enjoyment. 


There are 4 Evinrude“fours” priced 
as low as $127.50 for the brilliant 


lightweight Zephyr. See your Evinrude dealer — his 
name is listed in your classified phone directory un- 
der “Outboard Motors”. CATALOGS FREE! 
Evinrude catalog of 9 models priced as low 
as $29.95, and Elto catalog of 6 models 
priced as low as $26.50, free. Address, 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4814 N. 27th St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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Get the Hook. 


rotation of those good and bad spots. 
Where to start fishing? 3ill wanted 
the Duxbury buoy, Harry liked Gull 


Rock, while Charlie had a pet spot some 
miles away. But the gulls decided things 
for us. A quarter of a mile to the west 
we saw a great number, hovering and 
pitching into the water. A school of sar- 
dines or anchovies was being forced to 
the surface by salmon. The boat swung 
about and we raced toward the scream- 
ing birds. 

Harry and Dave scrambled over the 
cabin to the bow with their rods, where 
they attached one-pound weights to their 


sinker-release rigs, while in the stern 
Charlie and I did likewise. The amid- 
ship men, Judd and Bill, used two- 


pounders. Then, a hundred yards 
from the gulls, the big motor was 
stopped and a small trolling mo- 
tor cut in. Over went our lines. 
We were close enough to see the 
anchovies leap from the water as 
they tried to evade the king salm- 


on. Tensely we waited, but only 
for seconds. “Fish on!” yelled 
Dave as his rod bowed. And al- 
most simultaneously, before the 
engine clutch could be_ pulled, 
Harry sang out—another strike. 


Naturally, the rest of us reeled in 
to keep lines clear, but Bill wasn’t 
fast enough. One of the hungry 
kings chased his spoon. and 
grabbed it. 

In two leaps the salmon was free 
again. “Shucks,” said Bill depre- 
catingly, “it was only a twenty- 
pounder! What I want is one big 
enough to win me the club’s silver 
button!” 

Meanwhile, the two other fish 
were fighting. But they were also 
small, and soon Harry yelled for 
the hook. The captain obliged, and 
the first of the day was aboard. 
Dave (who took charge of things 
on the boat although I doubt that 
he had ever hooked a fish before) 
now was calling for the hook and 
Judd proceeded to do the honors. Me, 
I just sat there and waited, none too 
patiently. 

It went on like that for quite a while. 
We followed the school along south- 
ward, pausing now and then for the 
boys to go to work. Twenty-pounders, 
twenty-five-pounders—oh, how the fish 
rolled in! But my spoon had a quar- 
antine sign on it. 

Well, maybe I hadn't lived right. Too 
late to do anything about that. 3ut 
there was something I could do. If the 
kings wouldn't hit hardware—mine any- 
way—maybe they'd take meat. So I 
called for a new deck. All hands pre- 
pared to bait with sardines—not the 
canned kind, but big fellows running to 
nine or ten inches. Each went on a 
special hook, the knobbed kind, which 
was soldered to a rod. This rod 
goes completely through the fish. A safe- 
ty-pin snap swivel is then run through 
the sardine’s head and through a hole 
in the brass rod. 

Well, I was right. If I had no luck I 
did have brains. Within a minute I got 
a strike—a vicious one. The fish, a 
heavy king, ran off about sixty yards, 
then surfaced. He was big, all right, a 
forty-pounder-—the kind that wins a sil- 
ver button at the club. 

“Fish on!” I yelled “Get the hook!” 


brass 
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(Continued from page 41) 


“Plenty of time,” called one of my 
pals. “After all, that gaff hasn’t got a 
sixty-foot handle!” 

“O.K., wise guy,” I replied grimly. 
“T'll bring him alongside! Here goes!” 
Here goes nothing! From out of the sea, 
a little to our left, a huge sea lion rose, 
looked us over, and dived in the direc- 
tion of my king. I was frantic, and so, 
apparently, was the salmon, because he 
put on a demonstration of speed that 
just didn’t seem possible. He didn’t want 
to be the main course of anyone’s meal. 
My drag had been set as firmly as the 
9-thread line would permit, but the 
frantic salmon set that spool humming. 
However, neither he nor I, nor the com- 
bination of us, was any match for Mr. 


- 
- 


> 
- 


ae | 
. 
Harry scores first with the aid of the skipper's gaff 





Lion. He grabbed my prize, rose to the 
surface, shook it like a dog shakes a 
rat, and tore it free. 

“Here’s that gaff,” said Dave gently. 
“Didn't I hear you ask for it?” I set my 
teeth and took the ribbing. My mind 
was made up. I was going to get a salm- 
on if I stayed on the ocean as long as the 
Ancient Mariner. My brain had helped 
me once, so I set it to work again. 

Now, there are times when big chi- 
nooks come close to the surface with the 
schools of fifteen to twenty-five-pound- 
ers, but occasionally you have to send 
the lure close to the bottom. This, I de- 
cided, was one of those times. So I 
rigged one of our deep-trolling gadgets 
to a fifteen-pound sinker on a separate 
line, snapped my line to the release, and 
with Charlie handling the heavy gear, 
let out line until the big sinker was close 
to the bottom in about 100 feet of water. 

The boat had traveled only a short dis- 
tance when I felt a jerk. Then the line 
went slack as the fish pulled it from its 
heavy sinker. That slack might mislead 
an inexperienced man into thinking he’d 
missed his strike, but I knew that the 
hook had been well set when the salmon 
struck against the heavy drag of that 
sinker. 

I was right in expecting action. In a 
moment or two my fish hit the surface 


about thirty yards away, and began a 
run that took him nearly seventy-five 
yards more. I got a quick glimpse as he 
leaped a foot out of the water. Silver 
button size! I was sure of it as I went 
to work on him. Then for ten minutes 
the salmon sounded, doing all his fight 
ing close to the bottom. Fully 150 yards 
of line were out when he again hit the 
surface in a broadside leap that gave us 
all a good look. 

“Fifty-pounder!” yelled Harry. 
you have all the luck!” 

“Forty-five if he’s an 
Bill. “Say, where’s that sea lion‘ 

“Never mind that stuff,” I cut in, “This 
is my day to howl. Get that gaff—he’s 
weakening.” 

The salmon was traveling in 
ever-shortening runs that carried 
him twice around the boat, and I 
was getting him close enough to 
have high hopes of winning that 
silver button—maybe even the gold 
one that a fifty-pounder brings 
Chinooks don’t give up easily, but 
finally this one rolled over on his 
side and I dragged him toward the 
stern. 

In the meantime there had been 
considerable scrambling around 
the boat. No one could find the 
gaff! I was wild with anger. “If 
you can’t find the hook, for Pete’s 
sake grab that net. This baby is 
getting his wind back and . 


“Man, 


ounce,” put in 


> 


Charlie grabbed the net, made 
a swoop under the fish, and 
heaved. But it didn’t work—the 


net wasn’t nearly deep enough and 
the salmon wriggled out. Another 
run followed, and another fight to 
get him alongside. By that time I 


was dithering with rage, for no 
one had been able to locate the 
gaff. Charlie tried again with the 
net. Again the fish wriggled out 
but this time the hook fouled in 
the net. That might give him a 


chance to tear free. 
“Throw the net 
overboard yourself if 


ra 


overboard! 
Jump you can't 
let go 

Charlie got the idea and released the 
net. With sinking heart I watched the 
net dragging the hook—and wondered 
how long it could hold. “You’re a fine 
bunch!” I said bitterly. “Losing the 
gaff the only time I get a chance to land 
one!” 

“Nuts!” said Bill. “I'll get him! Bring 
him in close.” He leaned far out over the 
water, made a grab, and got his fingers 
into the salmon’s gill cover. The fish 
leaped and twisted with redoubled fury 


at this new attack. 
Bill, off balance, was in a poor po- 
sition to exert real force. For one 


perilous moment he seemed to be hang 


ing in space—and my heart with him 
Then he recovered himself and pulled 
Soon Harry was able to reaoh out and 


grab the other gill cover. In a few mo 


ments my prize was boated—42% pounds 
of him!” 

“All right, buddy,” said Bill. “That 
silver button is going to be split three 


ways!” 
“What! 
gaff?” 
Bill just pointed. There at my feet on 
the deck, rolled snugly up against the 
boat locker where nobody but myself 
could have seen it, lay the gaff. 


After you guys losing the 
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Blue Hole 
on the Muleshoe 


| 

| 

(Continued from page 23) 

} 

| Finally I excused myself lamely, on the 
basis of a game ankle, and went back to 
fishing. 

Whether it was watching for Roy, or 
because of my anxiety to reach the Blue 
Hole before dark, I shall never know, 
but my casts simply did not produce any 
rises or strixes. A mile below the Blue 
Hole I pulled in my line and quit fishing 
altogether. The sun was almost gone 
and I needed that last half hour before 
dark to try for the scarface fish. 

When I came within sight of the pool, 


I stopped in my tracks. Someone was | 
there, in the riffle at the lower edge. It | 


was Roy, and the rod in his hand was 


bent almost double. I had a fleeting | 


sense of disappointment in being late at 
the Blue Hole, but it quickly changed to 
elation. Roy had a heavy fish on the end 
of his line. 

I deposited my rod against a tree and 
crawled up the rock cliff through the 
laurel to a point directly above the pool. 
There I could lie on my belly and look 
down upon this magnificent spectacle. 


OY had not seen me. He had Scarface 
Al, all right. They were engaged in 
one of the fiercest pitched battles I have 


ever seen. Roy stood his ground, giving | 
and taking line, keeping the tip of his | 


rod at the same quivering arc. Above 
the roar of the stream I could hear the 


voice of my fishing companion, chiding 


the big fish in an angry tone: 


“You ain't as smart as I thought. If 


all trout were dumb as you, I've been 
wasting my money buying tackle for the 
past thirty years. Go on and break it!” 

The huge trout made a rush for the 
shelter of his skeleton tree and Roy skill- 
fully turned him into clear water. He 
leapt, showering bright drops of water 
vut of the purple pool. 

“That won’t do you no good,” Roy said 
in clipped tones. “You’ve got to pull to 
break this leader. You can’t bust it by 
jumping.” 

Scarface headed into Roy, and for a 
moment it looked as though he might 
get by the fisherman into swift water. 
Roy moved and turned him back into 
the heart of the pool. 

“Why don’t you stay home where you 
belong?” he yelled. “If you’d stayed 
there I wouldn't be looking like the big- 
gest liar in the world.” 

I noticed that the shadows were 
engthening over Blue Hole. I saw too, 
that the rushes of Scarface were becom- 
ig shorter and less determined. Finally, 
he great fish could endure the constant 
pressure of the bamboo no longer. He 
turned weakly on his belly and floated 
it Roy’s feet. 
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Miracle of Camera Efficiency: 


Agfa 
SPEEDEX 


Compact, convenient, 
jam-packed with 
features; yet it’s only 


$99.00 


OU GET A LOT for your money 
Vin an Agfa Speedex. It’s full 
of expensive-camera features, yet 
it’s so easy to handle and operate! 
A few of the features: 


@Fully corrected f4.5 anastigmat lens. 
@Precision shutter: 42 to 1/250 sec., 
Time and Bulb. 


@Brilliant eye-level view-finder. 
@Focuses 31/2 feet to infinity. 


<~& AGFA CAMERAS @ 


MADE IN U. S. A. 











@Pre-set shutter with convenient, 
built-in release 

@ Takes 12 2!4 x 2'4” pictures per roll 
of B2 (120) film. 

See Agfa Speedex today: exam- 

ine it, handle it. It’s a big value at 

$29.There’s alsoa Speedex Junior 

at $11: identical features except 

for lens and shutter equipment. 

Agta Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Eels, Mink, Muskra r Folding Bs 
IZED STEEL WIRE rey catch . ath 
a fly-trap catches flies estrongand | This sensational bait works when others 





fail, A worm-like grubs bred for fishing 
Nothing like them tay alive on hook till 
they catch fish. Send 50c for 50 or $1 for 
150 packed in %0-dav food supply. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Free leaflet on request 


LI-CUT LIVE BAIT — DEPT. O8 
2024 HYPERION AVE., LOS ANGELES. CAL. 










catalog of fish traps, fish lure, keep ali 
50c. Cat Fish Bait, 1 lb. can 50c. Carp Bait 30c 


tfor 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 3507F Juniata St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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alive bait hooks 
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“You're hound to sleep good and WARM in a 
WOODS Arctic 3-Star Down Sleeping Robe” 7y/ 


IGHT well do sportsmen know it! For more than 35 years the Woods 
Arctic has been a regular cold-weather favorite with Northern sports- 
men, guides, trappers, explorers. Now Woods Robes are furnished in weights 








\for all year—all climates. Six styles interlined with Woods Everlive genuine 
lwaterfowl down. Water-repellent cover. Durable, cozy lining. Popular in 
the South, the Featherlite, snug 5-pounder. 
Ask Your Dealer — Woods Robes, too, with pure 
wool insulation. All have Woods no-draft ventilation 
design. $9.00 to $67.00. Order direct, if you prefer. 
No shipping charge in U.S. Write for FREE catalog. 














The taineer slipped his hand |€® 3 > h 9 
own behind the sits of he tch'and re | SIT TERBUG’s for Smart Fish! 


moved the tiny fly from its lips. He 
turned the monster around and gave it a | 
gentle shove into the depths of the pool. 


Fred Arbogast—"You should tell the 
public that Jitterbug is for “ 








“I wouldn’t have my podner know,” he |S™art fish. I caught a 41/4 lb. 
said, standing up, “that I took you on a |bass that stayed under 
horsehair, away from home. Fish are |the hiway bridge for 3 QA 
crazy critters, anyhow. I give you the |years, and had all the 
best leaders I can find, a hundred times, |baits in the books offered 
ind you refuse the fly every time. Then |him. But it only took one 
you take a rig like this—in the wrong |C4st with the Jitterbug to 
place.” lbring him to net.’”’—L. A. 

With a wave of his broad tail, Scar- |Cauthen, Gatesville, Texas. 
face Al floated slowly and majestically Try Jitterbug on a quiet day 
into the purple depths of his aquatic jor night. Its remarkable, noisy, 

(Continued on page 69) surface action fascinates fish. 
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Fisherman’s Nightmare 


surface for rises and finally a dimple 
beside a partly submerged root betrayed 
a feeding fish. Carl dropped his Michigan 
Hopper near it and I sat back to watch. 

3ut my companion’s interpretation of 
a slight twitch of the rod tip turned out 
to be a healthy yank which sent the 
fly skittering over the surface. 

“Let that Hopper sit there for a while, 
then just barely move the tip of your 


rod,” I suggested. 
My advice was worth while. After 
two or three twitches of the rod tip, 


there was a smashing strike and Carl 
was fast to a lively fish. He promptly 
flashed into the air to let us know that 
he, too, was a rainbow and I unlimbered 
the camera for an action shot. 

‘Bring him alongside the boat and 
I'll get a picture when he jumps,” I 
directed. 

“Shall I have him hold the pose once 
he gets up in the air?” my partner 
inquired. 

Not satisfied with being air-minded, 
the rainbow proved himself a publicity 
hound also when he leaped out of the 
water just as Carl was reaching for him 
with the landing net. The camere shut- 
ter clicked and my partner glared at me. 

“Put that camera away so that I can 
land this fish,” he said. “He'll keep 
jumping here all night if you don’t.” 

But I didn’t put it away. When day- 
light faded, I rigged up the flash gun 
and kept on firing away periodically. 
Then my partner craftily announced 
that whoever caught the least number 
of fish had to clean the catch. So I laid 
the camera aside and picked up my rod. 

A yellow moon clambered over the 
eastern hills and perched on the crest 
of one of them for a breathing spell. 
Although strikes were coming few and 
far between, we were in no hurry to 
leave the scene. 

In fact, we would have enjoyed stay- 
ing there until morning if a persistent 
gnawing in the pits of our stomachs 
hadn't kept reminding us of an oversight 
the day before. Long hours ago, we had 
scorned the usual evening meal as a 
matter too trivial to interfere with our 
trip north. But food seemed quite im- 
portant right now. 

We had creeled six fish and Carl was 
two up on me. He casually reminded me 
of my pledged duty and I fumbled in 
my pocket for a knife while he hauled 
up the anchor. Just then we heard a 
mighty splash from among the stumps 
near by. My partner directed the beam 
of his flashlight in my direction. 

“Oh! There you are!” he exclaimed in 
feigned surprise. “I thought you just 
fell out of the boat.” 

“Did you hear that fish jump?” I 
sputtered. “Sounded like somebody 
threw a fence post into the water.” 

Then we both gasped in astonishment. 
Fifty yards away, directly in the beam of 
light, a silvery form heaved itself into 
the air amid a shower of flying water 
and fell back with a thundering splash. 

“Holy Mackinaw! What a fish!” my 
partner gasped, really impressed. 

“Looks like Ike Junior knew what he 
was talking about,” I added weakly. 
“That was a real he-trout.” 

“Let’s fish a little while longer,” said 
Carl. “I’m not so hungry as I thought.” 

My fingers fumbled with excitement 
as I knotted a fluffy squirrel-tail fly to 
the leader. My partner was mumbling 
to himself in the other end of the boat 
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(Continued from page 31) 


and finally begged for some light. I 
directed a beam from my flash in his 
direction and saw him staring in disgust 
at a leader which was snarled like spa- 
ghetti in a mixing bowl. 

While he laboriously strove to un- 
tangle the mess, two more terrific 
splashes sounded near by. I pleaded 
with him to hurry and he solved the 
problem by clipping the tangle from his 
line and tying on a fresh leader. Then 
we were ready to go to work. 

My fly dropped lightly on the rippling 
surface thirty feet away and directly in 
the path of light from the waning moon. 
The bug sent out tiny waves as it 
“struggled” on the surface. In my mind’s 
eye, I could see a huge trout gliding 
toward the fly and I braced myself for 
the strike—a strike which didn’t come. 
After a score of futile casts, I changed 
to a wet fly. My partner was having no 
better luck on his side of the boat. 

The hour which followed was a most 
exasperating one. We ransacked our 
fly boxes and threw everything at the 
leaping trout except the anchor of the 
boat. When one lunker jumped near by, 
Carl dropped his rod and snatched up 
an oar. 

“Do that just once more, you big lug,” 
he challenged, “and I'll conk you over 
the head with this oar!” 

In last minute desperation, I rifled the 
contents of my tackle box and let out an 
involuntary whoop as I spotted a deer- 
hair mouse tucked away in one corner. 

“Look what I found,” I chirped, hold- 
ing the mouse in the light for my com- 
panion’s inspection. But there was no 
encouragement in his grunt. 

I sent the mouse whisking through 
the darkness and heard the soft plop as 
it struck the water in the general direc- 
tion of the last spine-tingling rise. It 
swam slowly toward the boat when sud- 
denly water boiled somewhere out in 
the pond and there was a mighty tug 
on the line. 


rod - \ 
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“Got one!” I yelled out triumphantly 

Carl played the beam of his flash over 
the surface and we saw the taut line 
knifing through the water. I gasped as 
a huge glistening body hurled itself into 
the air and fell back with a plunging 
crash. 

“Give him line!” my partner shouted 

3ut that bit of advice was totally un- 
necessary. The fish was getting line, 
plenty of it, and there didn’t seem to 
be anything that I could do about it 

“He’s heading for that stump,” I 
groaned. 

“Turn him,” my partner pleaded. “He’s 
a goner if he gets in those roots.” 

My fingers burned as I pinched down 
on the flying line and the rod throbbed 
dangerously under the strain. 

“How heavy a leader you got on?” in- 
quired Carl. 

“Six-pound test,” I moaned in dismay. 

“Too bad,” my partner murmured. 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
I felt the taut leader snap and I wilted 
in my seat as limp as the wet silk line 
dangling at the tip of my rod. 

“He got away,” I managed. “And 
that’s the only mouse I’ve got with me.” 


” 


Without a word, Carl began hauling 
up the anchor, and for once I didn’t 
protest. 


Cocks were crowing in the gray dawn 
as we lolled in chairs of an all-night 
restaurant in Boyne City watching a 
bleary-eyed cook fuss over a skillet of 
sizzling trout. For the twentieth time 
I roundly cursed myself for bringing 
only one deer-hair mouse along and Carl 
strove to soothe my ruffled feelings. We 
would come back again next summer, 
he promised, when the caddis-fly hatch 
was on. 

“With twenty-pound test leaders and 
a tackle box full of deer-hair mice,” I 
added. “We'll just mark tonight down 
as a dream, a bad dream.” 


“Let’s call it a fisherman’s nightmare,” 
said Carl. 


"This'll kill the gang!"" 
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Blue Hole 
on the Muleshoe 


(Continued from page 67) 
home much wiser than when he left it. 
I sensed that Roy’s discovery of me on 
the high cliff overlooking Blue Hole 
would embarrass him. And I had a deep 
regard for the feelings of this fishing 
partner of mine. I pushed myself back 





from the edge of the granite cliff and | 


retreated to a point up the stream, then 
ipproached the pool noisily through the 
shallow water. I stopped and registered 
surprise at the sight of Roy, sitting on a 
rock beside the lower edge of the pool. 

“What luck?” I called. 

Roy showed me his creel. In it were 
three rainbows, none of which would go 
than sixteen inches. I sat down 
beside him on the rock and lit my pipe. 

“Gosh,” I said, “they’re beauties. I’m 
glad you brought along an extra leader. 
I found your pack in my box.” 

“IT didn’t have an extra leader,” Roy 
replied. 

This time my amazement was genuine. 

Roy went on: “I didn’t remember 
ibout leaving my leaders in your kit 
until I got to the head of Muleshoe. 

“T started back on the horse. I was 
right along here when I got the 
that, instead of wasting an entire after- 
noon, I might do a little experimenting. 


less 


So I pulled a hair out of the horse’s tail | 


for a leader.” 


I couldn’t believe what I had heard, so 


I examined the rig on the end of his line. 
His March Brown fly was firmly at- 
tached to a horsehair approximately 
five feet long, which tapered down to al- 
most a 2X at the small end. 
“What's the answer?” I asked. 
“There’s only one answer,” Roy said. 


| “It’s that you can always expect the un- 


expected in trout fishing. A leader is 


| supposed to be an invisible connection 
| between the end of your line and the fly. 


I know this horsehair isn’t invisible in 
the water, but I had more luck this after- 
noon than I ever had on this river be- 
fore with the regulation leaders.” 


| "T\ID you experiment in Blue Hole?” 





I asked. 

“No,” said Roy, “I didn’t.” 

I felt my skin turn cold all over. 

“T decided to leave Blue Hole for you,” 
Roy said. “I cast into that next pool 
down there and hooked a trout”—he 
grinned slyly—‘a pretty good one too. 
The crazy fish left that pool and brought 
me right back upstream to the Blue 
Hole, where he lived. I was mad as the 
devil because I wanted to leave this 
place for you, but after I’d played that 

h and brought him out, the fishing in 
Blue Hole was over for today.” 

“Did you land him?” I persisted. 

“Yes,” said Roy, “I did. But he wasn’t 
exactly a keeper, so I turned him back.” 

Only a Roy could score a triumph 

ver a fish like Scarface, and then dis- 

wn it, as nobly as that! 

I brought home the horsehair leader 
with Roy’s March Brown still attached 

) its end. Tests run on this leader ex- 
raordinary showed its tensile strength 
to be 2% pounds, its elasticity before 

reaking approximately 7 percent of its 


verall length. It’s really the first time | 


| ever put the calipers on the rear end 
fa horse. Even then, what I found was 
insatisfactory. I still don’t know what 
made the thing produce. But I do know 
it’s one useful attribute of the horse that 
no automobile can match! 


idea | 
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Bait Casting 
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different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
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making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
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“I caught 32 bass on No. 3 Hawaiian 
Wiggler last season. It is very good in 
old tree tops, stumps, thick grass and 
vegetation — places fishermen 
avoid for fear ‘hang- 
ing up’ says a 


No. 3 
Hawaiian Wiggler 90¢. 
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Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-tished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country, and the facts he 


states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 81. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Designed by a swordfisherman 
for swordfishermen. 


and turtles. 


ISLAND HARPOON & FUR CO. 


- 
Hempstead, t. t., N. Y. 
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weeds and brush! 


Major George M. Green, Washington, D.C. 

Try Hawaiian Wiggler. Its weedless, 
fish-getting action is surprising. Write 
for Free Catalog. _—e 
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To Sea With a Fly Rod 


O THE devotee of fresh-water fish- 
ing who casts slurring criticisms on 
his salt-water brother, likening his 
rod to a billiard cue and his linen 
line to hawser, I have this to say: The 
ocean is no deterrent to the use of fresh- 
water tackle. If you have a sufficiently 
strong wrist and stanch stomach, then 
take your 5-oz. fly rod (though I advise 
No. 6 linen line in lieu of your tapered 
silk one) and go forth on the big pond 


and enjoy yourself. You may be sur- 
prised! 
3onitos, for example, will provide 


plenty of sport for you. These are fish 
tipping the scales at 5 lb. and more, fish 
that will cause a fly rod to bend in an 
inspiring arc, and which will place a 
strain upon the angler’s wrist 
that will be remembered far 
into the night. The method is 
to troll at moderate speed with 
your lure just beyond the 
break of the wake—generally 
about 40 ft. to the stern. Mem- 
bers of the mackerel family, 
unlike bluefish, are possessed 
of a fierce curiosity, and ap- 
parently are attracted by the 
commotion caused by the pro- 
peller 

The lure itself may be a 
small bullet jig, composed of 
red and white feathers, or it 
may be a streamer fly of the 
same color. A light spinner 
attached to the fly is an added 
attraction but is not necessary. 
Another killing lure is a red 
and white spoon, some 2 in. 
long, shaped somewhat like a 
shoehorn. This has not suffi- 
cient drag to harm your rod, 
and has recently become very 
popular. Your rod should not 
be of the shoelace variety, 
but must be stiff with plenty 
of backbone and an ability to 
take it, come what may, for a 
good-size bonito that is broad across the 
back has a way of sounding when he 
sees the boat that takes a deal of rod- 
and-wrist stamina to discourage 

Bonitos run in large schools, and their 
presence can be readily detected by the 
action of the gulls above the fish or by 
the school itself agitating the water. If 
there are too many boats in the vicinity, 
they are likely to send the fish down, 
but if not you can keep along with the 
feeding bonitos and fill your fish box 
without difficulty. It is a good plan, how- 
ever, to skirt the school rather than to 
run directly through it 

Mackerel, though smaller in size than 
bonitos, also furnish excellent sport ona 
fly rod and can be taken by similar 
methods. I have used two streamer flies 
for these fish with success, but advise 
only one, as additional time is consumed 
in the landing of a double-header with 
a chance of losing one of the pair. 
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Apparently but few fresh-water ang- 
lers have ever caught bluefish on their 
light tackle, yet there is no salt-water 
species in northern waters that affords 
sport comparable to bluefish. In trolling 
for them it is advisable to use a slightly 
larger feather than that employed in 
fishing for mackerel, and as a rule the 
pure white is more productive of results 
than varicolored ones, though bluefish 
like other species show a sudden and 
decided preference for special lures and 
as a consequence it is a good plan to 
have an assortment with you. It is also 
necessary to use a decidedly longer line 
in trolling for bluefish, as they are wary 
of boats and do not appear to possess 
that insatiable curiosity displayed by 


5 
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Mr. and Mrs. Orton Dale and bonitos which they took on fly rods 


the mackerel, bonito, and our old friend 
the tuna. 

The most satisfactory method of taking 
bluefish on a fly rod is to chum for them, 
from a craft whose superstructure will 
not interfere with fly-casting. The best 
fly to use under these conditions is a 
No. 2 or No. 4 Silver Doctor. When the 
school comes into the slick, keep a 
watchful eye for the boil of a fish on 
the surface, then by accurate casting 
drop your fly into one of these swirls. 
You will not hook a bluefish every time, 
by long odds, but if you know your rod 
and can get out line, it won't be long 
before you are rewarded by a strike 
that will all but paralyze your wrist. 

Here again it becomes necessary to 
have a stiff rod, for in order to obtain 
the most fight from a bluefish it is neces- 
sary to establish a firm resistance. This 
arouses his ire, and with the exception 
of his appetite ire is a bluefish’s princi- 


pal asset. Giving him the butt arouses 
this fighting instinct to the greatest de 
gree, and he will exert every effort ir 
order to convince you that you are at 
tached to some kind of a mechanical 
torpedo. If on the other hand you resort 
to a limber rod, the fish does not feel any 
marked resistance and is content to loaf 
around until his strength is expended 
and he becomes too exhausted to put up 
the fight worthy of his grit and stamina 

When chumming in a strong tideway, 
such as is found in inlets to bays, the 
difficulty of landing a heavy fish on such 
light tackle is perceptibly increased 
Under these conditions the tide is a dis- 
tinct aid to the fish and he is never slow 
to take advantage of it. There will be 
times when a bluefish darting 
back and forth, presenting his 
broad side to the tide, makes 
it appear that boating him is 
an impossible feat, and it is 
then that both the angler’s 
wrist and rod are tested to the 
utmost. 

There will also be instances 
when, just as the fight is about 
over, the exhausted fish is be- 
ing led to the waiting net, and 
you are breathing a sigh of 
genuine relief, a black, tri- 
angular fin will be seen cutting 
through the slick. It will dis 
appear for an instant and sud- 
denly there will be a great 
swirl in the water and a strike 
that all but tears the rod from 


your grasp. This will be a 
shark, which, having gulped 
your bluefish, will seek pas- 


tures new. Your only hope is 
that he will break your line 
close to the leader, rather than 
take it all in his lumbering but 


irresistible rush. 
There is still another spe- 
cies, which though not such 


enjoyable eating as either 


bluefish or mackerel, yet lands itself 
admirably to fly-rod fishing. This is the 
pollack—a fish which also runs in larg’ 


schools and is found in abundance off 


the coast of New England during the 
summer months. I have never tried 
chumming for these fish but have taken 


them by trolling with a light spoon, and 
also with bait while still-fishing in shoal 
waters over rocky reefs. These fish ap 
pear to feed in rather limited areas at 
times, and will circle around a certain 
spot for lengthy periods. Under these 
conditions it is possible to anchor and 
to cast for them with a streamer fly 
attached to a spinner. By playing the 
fish carefully so as not to alarm the 


others, large catches can be made 
Pollack vary greatly in weight, and 
sometimes while you are catching 5 and 


6-lb. fish a 12 or 14-pounder may seizé 
your fiy. You will then yourself 
to a struggle that will appear to last for 


resign 
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hours, and when it is finally terminated 
you will be content to rest awhile and 
permit the cooling breezes to play about 
your perspiring brow. 

Do pollack jump when hooked? About 
this question there seems to be consid- 
erable controversy. I can only cite my 
personal experience, that it seems to 
lepend largely upon where the fish is 
hooked. If it is in the bony part of the 
jaw where the pain of the hook’s inser- 
tion is but slight, he will not take to 
the air. If, however, he is hooked in the 
gills or fleshy part of the mouth, or is 
hooked foul, he will go into a series of 
aerial acrobatics that equals a dolphin 
at his best. 

The dolphin! Here is the ne plus ultra 
of all the species adapted for fly-rod 
ingling. Unfortunately dolphins in north- 
ern waters do not attain the weight of 
those caught in warmer climes, but oc- 
casionally it is possible to hook one that 
will put an angler’s skill to the test. 


OLPHINS have a peculiar tendency to 

lurk in drifting mats of weeds, float- 
ing boards, or any bit of flotsam that 
will offer concealment. When some of 
this débris is sighted, coast in its direc- 
tion as quietly as possible and cast to- 
wards it, employing as long a line as 
your rod and skill will permit. Large 
Silver Doctor or Bonbright flies seem to 
be the most efficacious. Personally I 
prefer the latter, which pulled through 
the water in a series of jerks will lure 
the fish from his place of concealment 
in a savage, lightning-fast rush. In 
waters where the species abound, it is 
well worth while trolling for them with 
a fly rod, the hook baited with a strip 
of cut bait, but in northern seas where 
they are not so prevalent it is best to 
confine your attentions to the wreckage. 

When hooked, the dolphin will stage 
a display that seems nearly incredible. 
Somersaulting over the ocean’s surface 
in a series of frantic leaps, his golden 
sides and distended, purple dorsal fin 
glistening in the sunlight, he remains 
the most beautiful and one of the gami- 
est fish that can gladden an angler’s 
heart. 

It was not so many years ago that 
dolphins were not only considered inedi- 
ble but were supposed to contain some 
poisonous element which, if not exactly 
fatal, proved nevertheless so injurious 
to the consumer that he might as well be 
dead. With the dissipation of this ab- 
surd superstition, the dolphin came into 
his own on the angler’s menu, and when 
broiled, well larded with butter, is a 
most toothsome dish. 

Fly-rod fishing in salt water cannot be 
regarded in any sense as a parlor sport. 
It is hard work, far more wearing on the 
angler than the use of heavier tackle. 
There is never any respite, for when a 
game fish is hooked on this light tackle 

is hammer and tongs all the way. 

However, fish hooked on such a rig do 
ot display a tendency to sound to any 
reat depth, but are content to fight it 
it on the surface, which is a decided 
lvantage to the fisherman. 

It is always advisable to permit the 

sh to register most of his resistance at 

distance from the boat, then when he 
practically exhausted lead him gently 
the wai.ring net. This will obviate 
iose sudden plunges beneath the craft’s 
eel which are so perilous to a fly rod’s 
xistence. So remember to keep him off. 

A fitting substitute for the gut leader 
f fresh-water tackle is a light, braided- 
vire leader which is sufficiently pliable 

) permit perfect action on the part of 
the wooden plug or other lure adaptable 
to the fly rod, and besides is rustproof 
ind impervious to the sharp teeth of 
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salt-water fish. It is, however, difficult to 
tie, and the loops should be fastened 
with a tightly clinched copper sleeve or 
a drop of solder. 

Difficulty may be experienced in fly- 
casting with linen line. Stripping it in as 
in fresh-water fishing is not advisable, 
as the linen will invariably show a ten- 
dency to kink, with unfortunate com- 
plications to the angler. Hence it is 
necessary to play the fish directly on 
the reel, and when casting to strip off 
only enough line to be absorbed with 
each cast. 

Black silk line of 18 or 20-lb. test, 
spliced to a backing of 6-thread linen 
line, is more satisfactory; but unless 
carefully washed after use will rot under 
the influence of salt water. There are, 
however, excellent line preservatives on 
the market which will waterproof and 
protect a line from the inroads of mildew 
and rot. 

Finally, the fly-rod angler on salt 
water must steel himself to withstand a 
barrage of ridicule directed at him from 
the fishermen on other boats in his im- 
mediate vicinity. For some inexplicable 
reason a fresh-water angler plying his 
art on the ocean’s expansive bosom be- 
comes a butt for collective humor and 
derision. Such remarks as “Get onto the 
guy with the toothpick!” “I'd like to 
see him get onto a big one with that 
splinter,” and “Back to the swamps with 
that alder pole” are some of the wise- 
cracks that come floating to him. 





I remember once arguing it out with | 
a tuna with which I had unexpectedly | 


locked horns. A party of inebriated fish- 
ermen passing in a boat paused to watch 
the struggle. My 6-oz. rod was doing its 
best, and I was lending what aid I could, 
when an empty beer bottle came hurt- 
ling through the air. This was but the 
first of a systematic barrage, and that I 
finally succeeded in landing my fish 
without painful accident was due more 
to good luck than to good management. 
Moreover, even the successful boating 
of a sizable fish on light tackle fails to 
elicit either remarks of approval or ad- 
miration from the devotees of the hand 
line or the hickory rod. You will be 
merely regarded as some strange and 
repellent insect which has wandered off 
its own range, and trespassed upon a 
domain not rightfully its own. But 
harden yourself to such unwarranted 
criticism, stick to your fly rod, and you'll 
end the day with such satisfaction as 
your unimaginative hecklers never 
dreamed of.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Striped Bass in Gulf Waters 


TRIPED bass, a fish indigenous to the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, and in- 

troduced in the Pacific, have found their 
way around the tip of the Florida penin- 
sula and into the coast waters of Ala- 
bama. The state now has an open sea- 
son on this fish, and they are caught in 
one or two rivers of the state as well as 
in its coastal waters. 

The Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commission and the U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries made a study of the possibility 
of stocking this fish successfully in the 
waters along the Texas coast. It was 
found that stripers will not thrive in 
Texas coastal waters owing principally 
to the fact that water in the Texas area 
of the Gulf, as well as that in streams 
flowing into it, is too warm for them, es- 
pecially during the spawning season, 
which is May. The striped bass requires 
water with a temperature of 58 degrees 
Fahrenheit in which to hatch. Acclima- 
tization in waters of the Pacific coast 
was successful because water tempera- 
tures were favorable. 








JOHNSON 
__SEA HORSE 





WANTED wy 


MORE THOUSANDS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


@ This is the fifth season that 
Johnson has been building this, 
the most popular model in all 
Johnson history. And this year 
more thousands than ever before 
have chosen its light weight, 
smooth Alternate Firing perform- 
ance, Dual Carburetion, Full Piv- 
ot Reverse, Ready-Pull Starter, 
DeLuxe Streamlining and other 
outstanding features. 


Johnson regrets its inability to 
produce this motor in suflicient 
quantities to meet the over- 
whelming demand in the face of 
present material-procurement and 
production conditions, 


There are 10 great models in the Sea-Horse 
line for 1941. See your Johnson Dealer for 
models available. Or write us for a copy of the 
Sea-Horse Handy Chart of motor sizes and 
specifications — fully illustrated, describing 
all Sea-Horse motors and advanced features. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


Your copy sent 
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HERE are several features to be 

looked for ordinarily in choosing a 

boat; seaworthiness, roominess, 

portability, sturdiness, and so on. 
And with the wide range of models and 
makes sold today it’s not hard to find 
just the combination of these features 
you want. But if you're one of the un- 
happy company whose favorite waters 
are shallo nd filled with shoals or ob- 
structions, the problem of draft out- 
weighs all others, and finding a boat that 
drives efficiently and suits your needs is 
no easy job. 

Power, rather than the hull, is the 
chief difficulty. Hulls can be built that 
will almost literally float in a heavy dew, 
if the bottom is broad and flat or only 
slightly V'd or rounded, but the pro- 
peller must be far enough under water 
to push efficiently. For small boats, of 
course, outboard power is the answer. 
The tilting feature of the motor and the 
ease with which damage to underwater 
parts may be repaired solve the problem 


automatically. It's when you move up 
into the inboard-motor class, seeking 
greater size or seaworthiness, that you 
find the search more difficult 

A traditional method of solving the 


shallow-draft problem in inboard models 
is the tunnel stern. By shaping the bot- 
tom of the boat so that the propeller 
shaft is at only a slight downward angle 
and the wheel itself partially or com- 
pletely set up into a long well or tunnel, 
the draft of a 30-ft. boat can be kept as 
little as 12 in. 

In most boats of this type, the tunnel 
is only wide enough to allow the wheel 
proper clearance, with the side walls 
either extending downward as far as the 
bottom of the propeller or fitted with 
skegs that serve to protect the wheel. 
The top or “ceiling” of the tunnel usu- 
ally does not run aft on a straight line 
from the propeller, but curves downward 
at the stern to meet a solid transom. 
Obviously a shape like this requires 
careful designing; a steady flow of water 
to and from the propeller must be pro- 
vided, with as few breaks and air pock- 
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The shallow-draft yet able sea skiff, popular for offshore fishing 


r Shallow Water 


For small boats, outboard power is ideal. The motor can be 
tilted clear of obstructions, and damage is easily repaired 


Scow-type houseboat—a lot of craft for little 
money and fine for shoal-filled inland waters 


ets as possible—otherwise the wheel will 
cavitate, shake the entire boat, and waste 
much of its power. Moreover, any type 
tunnel makes for complicated construc- 
tion as there are so many joints to keep 
tight and difficult shapes to bend. 

In short, craft like these are not for 
the inexperienced designer and builder, 
although they can be built successfully 
Waterproof plywood is sometimes used 
for the top and sides of the tunnel to re- 
duce joints, and for fresh-water use the 
entire tunnel may be of welded metal, 
bolted into place over a rubber or glue- 
soaked canvas gasket. As shallow water 
is usually weed-infested, a weedless-type 
propeller is used, and if possible a way 
is provided for clearing off the weeds 
which accumulate nevertheless. In most 
cases, the “ceiling” of the tunnel is out 
of water when the boat is at rest, and a 
5-in. handhole can be cut in it for ready 
access, with a watertight plate to close 
the hole when the boat is running. 

Surface-propeller models, and craft 
driven by airplane propellers have also 
been experimented with considerably, 
but no longer are generally available as 
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stock propositions. They have definite 
shortcomings, in any for the 
boatman seeking carefree pleasure 
and quiet. 

Sometimes, of course, one has only 
a single shoal or a few well-marked 
obstructions in otherwise deep water 
to contend with. To meet such condi- 


case, 


tions, boats are often built with a 
well or small tunnel above the wheel 
and shaft, for temporary use only. 
Normally the propeller turns in the 
unbroken water under the hull, but 
when an obstruction is reached it is 
lifted up into the well (with a uni- 


versal joint or 
lowing the shaft to 


patented coupling al- 
bend) while the 


boat is poled across the obstruction 
by hand or run slowly over with the 
motor idling. 
The paddle wheel is another solu- 
tion, although it cannot be used il 
rough water where waves would cause it 
to lift clear and spin in air. It highly 
effective, however, in inland waters 
which are trash-laden as well as shal- 
low. Scow-type hulls are generally used 


in the smaller boats, their broad sterns 
making it a simple matter to mount a 
wide stern wheel. Draft can be kept at 
a minimum, since the wheel can be set 
so that its blades go no deeper than the 
shallowest hull and yet give good driving 
power. The paddle wheel will also pass 
a lot of trash without harm. And if it is 
damaged, it can be repaired without 
hauling out the boat, and by a simple 
woodworking job rather than expensive 
machine-shop work. 

Moreover, the paddle-wheel boat is 
good proposition for home building 
when a large but low-price craft is need 
ed for shallow water; in fact, one won 
ders why more of them haven't bee 
built. Power can be supplied by a reg 
ular marine engine, an auto engine, 0! 


even a low-price stationary type wit} 
a gear, chain-belt, or even simple belt 
drive. If the water the boat runs in i 


silt-filled and dirty—and it’s likely to be 
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in shallow inland lakes or rivers—a 
marine engine may be repiped so as to 
use its own cooling water over and over 
again, rather than draw dirty water 
from overside, while the auto engine or 
stationary type will of course have its 
own cooling system. Or if the boat is 
small, one of the newer air-cooled ma- 
rine engines can be installed. 

A somewhat more shapely and better- 
driven hull than the simple scow is 
the garvey design. Minimum draft is 
ichieved here by keeping the after two- 
thirds of the bottom perfectly flat, but 
the forward third is brought up on a 
slant, with sides curved somewhat in- 
ward, to form a spoon-shape bow. The 
stern may also taper somewhat also. 
The result is a boat suitable for home 
construction which can be fitted either 
with paddle-wheel drive or a tunnel 
stern. 

Craft of the scow and garvey types 
usually are equipped with a rudder 
hung outside the transom, rather than 
underneath, not only to reduce draft 
but to make it possible to remove the 
rudder when passing over obstructions 
or for repair. 

In the smaller inboard-powered cabin 
cruisers now being built of plywood to 
make them light enough for trailer use, 
draft usually is kept at a minimum, al- 
though not to the degree possible in 
scow or tunnel-stern models. However, 
every effort is made on these boats to 
protect the propeller, usually by carry- 
ing the deadwood aft in the form of a 
skeg. An aperture is left for the wheel, 
but the lower surface of the skeg gen- 
erally continues aft to form a heel for 
the rudder. Thus while these boats may 
be deep enough to run aground some- 
times, they usually can be pulled off 
without damage. 


OR ocean running or seaworthiness, 
speed, and roominess in any large 
waters, the sea-skiff type of hull has won 
wide popularity. Its ancestor, the Sea 
Bright skiff of the New Jersey coast, 
was intended not only for use in shoal 
water but for beaching and hauling out 
of the water along a rough coast where 
inlets and harbors are few and far be- 
tween. The fishermen who developed 
these boats designed their fore sections 
to take heavy seas, but tucked the stern 
up high so that the propeller could be 
kept clear of the beach and be protected 
by a heavy skeg. And to make hauling 
hore possible, weight was kept light by 
bent frames and light planking, usually 
lapstrake cedar. The result is an inter- 
esting type of boat, because it is one of 
t few in which really shoal draft and 
extreme ability are combined. Today 
same good features can de found in 
the popular sea-skiff cruiser and fishing 
launch and their many modifications. 
[In sailing boats, of course, the prob- 
of shallow draft was long ago solved 
the centerboard. When buying a 
craft so equipped, however, you must 
eep in mind that the boat must be 
iled with the board down as well as 
and that the centerboard arrange- 
ent is meant merely to get you over 
casional shoals or shallow spots. For 
example, a sailboat drawing 1 ft. of 
iter will float, with the board raised, 
a pond having an average depth of a 
couple of feet, but to sail it, especially 
to windward, you'll have to lower the 
enterboard perhaps 2 ft., making a 
tal draft of 3. 
Which brings us to a closing thought 
bout shallow-draft motorboats too. 
ion’t gamble on inches in picking your 
ift. Remember that the draft of a 
at as given in the catalog is its draft 
(Continued on next page) 
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... DON’T LET YOUR OUTBOARD FAIL! 





HEN the fish are biting—you 
don’t want motor trouble! 
Use Mobiloil Marine in your out- 
board—mixed with good gasoline. 
This famous oil gives maximum 
protection against carbon forma- 
tion, and retards wear...helps keep 
your motor“peppy.”’ That meansa 
lot when you’ re out fora big catch! 
You'll find the right oil-gas ratio 
for your outboard on the Mobiloil 
Chart—atany Red Horse Sign 
(land or water stations). 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., Inc. 


Motor Boat Department 
26 Broadway, New York City 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


Mobiloil 





RECOMMENDED 


MANUFACTURERS 


ra 
f 
ad 


Protect your 


Outboard Motor with 


Mobiloil Marine 
EXCLUSIVELY 


BY LEADING 
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SNEAK UP ON ‘EM WITH A 


LEJAY ELECTRIC 
TROLLER 


You don’t scare the fish when you 
arrive in the best spots with a 
smooth, silent LeJay ‘‘ELECTROL’’. 
There's no fuss nor bother about 
getting started, either. The ‘‘ELEC- 
TROL” carries easily, is just as 
easily attached and starts without 
a murmur. It's just an all-’round 
smooth job 


BOTH HANDS CAN BE FREE 


enabling you to give full attention to 
rod and line, and you can adjust to 


any speed up to six 
miles an hour. Oper- 
ates on a 6 or 12 . 
volt battery and is é 


uaranteed for 
years, If your —— 


ONLY 
dealer cannot 
supply you, 


$2995 write us today. Ye 


Agents, Dealers, Salesmen: 
Write today for Sales Plan 
PP. Mfg. Co., 2593 LeJay Bidg., 





NOW 





















Bean’s Canoe Shoe 


Made of high grade elk leather with double oil tanned 
moccasin sole, steel shank, rubber heel and slide Fast- 
ener. It is a combination ‘‘Slipper Shoe,’’ used for 
many purposes around camp, cottage and home. Color, 
brown. Whole sizes only 3 to 12, Widths D, 
Men's and Ladies’. 
Write for Spring 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Mfrs. Hunting 


and Camping 
Specialties 


120 Main St., 
Freeport, 















On and off ina 
ing motor from 
ame qutirel new type trofitag plate acts 

o water thrust of propellor, 


~~ abe remov- 
a 





FS speed of boat to a crawl while 
mote runs smoothly. Let motor run while 
ou cast. Nothing complicated—no springs. 
its all fishing motors. Buy direct from 
dealer or send $1.00, no stamps. State 
whether propellor turns clockwise or re- 
verse, seen from rear 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
358 Lincoin Minneapolis, Minn. 













Kits Low 
as $19.50 


Build This Boat Yourself in 12 hrs. or less 


Fishing or Outboard Models, Lightweight. Ready cut-knock-down 
c 


yrs: » Bice: screws, illustrated instructions, ¢ Write toey 
leger Co. 28 Miles St. Miamisburg, Ohio 








Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the diet 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Desk 81. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Buy york BOATS an 
OUTBOARD| MOTORS ON 





10%. DOWN 10. MONTELY 


State make, type, or purpose of the equipment 
you want and we will send full information at 
once, (including illustrated literature). 


ACME ¢ BAIR & EDGERTON @ COLUMBIAN 
@ FELLOW & STEWART @ FOLBOT e 
KALAMAZOO @ OLD TOWN @ PENN YAN 
@ PIONEER @ STAR @© WAGEMAKER e 
ELTO @ EVINRUDE @ NEPTUNE 


PARKER-WHELEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 0-119 FSCS a ae Pe a ed 























Cratt for Shallow Water 


(Continued from page 73) 


at rest, and that it may submerge its 
stern when running and consequently 
require more water. Most modern de- 
signs squat less than older ones, it’s 
true, and those meant to plane or ride 
on top of the water actually may draw 
less when running than when still. But 
fair speed is required to plane, and at 
such speeds running onto obstacles can 
do considerable damage, while the boat 
will perform poorly in the shallows any- 
way because of bottom drag. If shallow- 
water boating is your lot, stick to the 
craft really meant for the job and you'll 
have fewer headaches.—J. A. Emmett. 


Runabout Cruising 


There is no reason why the owner of 
a runabout shouldn’t use it for cruising 
on week-ends and vacations, taking 
along a light camping outfit. But he 
must practice many of the principles of 
good seamanship that apply to small 
boats. 

Anticipate sudden summer squalls and 
more serious blows, and be prepared for 
them. Squalls give ample warning in 
the appearance of familiar cloud forma- 
tions, while you can avoid being caught 
out in heavy blows by carrying a little 
portable radio aboard to pick up the 
weather forecasts sent out regularly to 





mariners on all of our larger waters 

If you have to face bad going, how- 
ever, avoid running too fast, especially 
into a steep head sea; reduce speed un- 
til the bow rises and falls with the waves 
rather than crashes into them. Also 
try to follow a course which will keep 
you in deeper water even though it 
takes you farther offshore. There the 
seas will be less steep, there will not be 
the danger of striking hidden obstruc- 
tions, and should anything go wrong 
with your power plant you will have 
ample room to anchor, or space to drift 
until you get it going again. In such 
anchoring, do not rely on the light hook 
and short line usually used for fishing 
but have an anchor heavy and strong 
enough really to hold, and a line in pro 
portion. 

Never be caught out of gas—fill your 
tank at every opportunity, even though 
it already be partly full. If it is of small 
capacity, carry a reserve tank as well 
or have a supply in cans. 

Take along some kind of portable 
tent or shelter which can be set up at 
night to convert the cockpit into a sleep- 
ing space; blankets and an air mattress; 
a small portable stove; and plenty of 
food and water. Stick to sheltered water 
in settled summer weather and you can 
cruise to your heart’s content.—J. A. E 


Fish Ho! 


(Continued from page 27) 


nobody paid particular attention to Jiggs 
as he came up the engine-room hatch 
and quietly let his line over the side. 
But Quarts, on the bridge, saw him and 
was all set for his part in the plot. The 
R-42 plowed on and time elapsed, a 
length of time that would have discour- 
aged lesser fishermen. 

Five o'clock and the cry of “Chow!” 
came up from below as the sub moved 
onward to Lahaina. It was about over 
that reef now. Jiggs and Quarts watched 
intently. Splash! A little more than a 
hundred yards astern. Another splash 
and the body of a large fish bounded 
into the air and skidded along the 


water. It couldn’t get its mouth closed 
for a dive; the ten-knot tow prevented 
that. 


“Fish ho!” yelled Jiggs excitedly. 
Quarts got his cue, gave the rudder a 
hard turn, and signaled “three knots” 
to the electrician at the controller. ... 

The captain didn’t climb that hatch 
ladder—he erupted. Nothing short of a 
collision could have brought about a 
change of course and speed like that. 
“What's wrong?” he called to the bridge. 

“W-w-we gotta fish!” explained Quarts 
hurriedly, pointing astern. 

The captain was speechless, but at 
that moment the fish gave a bound into 
the air. The Old Man climbed the rail 
and jumped down the ladder to lend his 
moral support. “Play him a little just 
for the hell of it,” he suggested. Then 
he must have remembered the steak he 
had just left. “But don’t you dare lose 
him!” he added sternly. 

The brawn of the fishermen and the 
strong halyard brought the prize along- 
side well amidships. A boathook served 





as a gaff and in a moment Jiggs had a 
forty-two-pound kingfish aboard. By this 
time all hands were on deck and gazing 
at the fish; each man had fond visions 
of fresh fish, Southern style. 

Knowing now that the captain was 
too much of a fisherman to object to 
putting a line over, Jiggs was up on deck 
next day as soon as dinner had been 
dished up. So with line trailing and 
gun manned, the R-42 cruised up and 
down the mountainous coast of Maui 

But no fish disturbed the torpedo- 
room lure, and it wasn’t until next day, 
when officers and crew were again ready 
for fresh fish, that Jiggs landed a fine 
mahimahi, long and slender; it weighed 
only thirty pounds but had more fight 
than a tarpon. Quarts was not on the 
bridge when Jiggs got the strike, but at 
the cook’s “Fish ho!” the helmsman 
threw the rudder over hard and signaled 
for three knots. Fishing was becoming 
a fixture on the R-42. 

A week slipped by, while the gun 
crew became more proficient with their 
gunnery and Jiggs landed three more 
fish; one twenty-five-pound sea bass, on¢ 
twenty-eight- pound mahimahi, and a 


barracuda which was thrown back after 
a good deal of discussion about its 
edibility. Every time the cry, “Fish ho! 


went out, the helmsman swung the sub 
around, port-side-to, and slowed down 
The system worked perfectly. 

At length the day of actual firing cams 
and with it arrived the admiral of the 
squadron aboard his flagship. Observ 
ers came aboard the R-42, and all hand 
knew that the admiral himself would be 
observing them through field glasses 

(Continued on next page) 
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Fish Ho! 


(Continued from 


Naturally, the sub crew was nervous— 
this firing meant so much. They must 
win, not only for the white E and prize 
money, but for the prestige involved. 

First run on the target was to be a 
full-dress rehearsal—breaking out the 
red flag, blowing the whistle, and loading 
and unloading sixteen times. The R-42 
proceeded to the starting area outside 
passing between the target 
and the flagship at proper firing range, 
at full speed on both engines. 

The gun crew was at its stations, 
Quarts at the helm. On the rail of the 
bridge, estimating the range, was the 
gunnery officer—as nervous as anyone 


| aboard. The submarine approached the 


buoy.... “Coming on the range!” shouted 
the captain. ... Quarts blew his whistle 
and ran up his one and only B flag, a 
battered and forlorn one... . 
Closer and closer to the firing range. 

“Fire!” commanded the captain. 

The crew was instantly in action—this 
was the very last rehearsal. Sixteen 
shells were rushed up, the gun was 
loaded sixteen times—faster than any- 
one had dared hope. “Cease firing!” 
came the command. 

Sixteen practice loadings and nine sec- 
onds to spare! The observers looked 
at each other—this proficiency was hard 
to believe! Then from the flagship: 

“Well done! Take position and fire 
short-range battle practice!” 

Again the broad semicircle and around 
to the firing point once more. This time 
for the money. For each shell there 
must be a hole in the target, and if the 
time was good—well.... 

“Coming on the range! Stand by to 
fire!” Tense as statues the gun crew 
waited. Just seconds now—— 

“Fish ho!” yelled Jiggs. Automatically 
Quarts threw over the rudder. All hands 
were staring astern. There stood Jiggs, 
mouth hanging open, and beyond him, a 
away, a great silvery- 
brown body leaped into the air. A big 
sea bass was well hooked. The captain, 
shaken beyond words, just stood by as 
the gun crew hurried aft to help get 
their dinner aboard. 

“The flagship is calling, sir,” feebly 
piped Quarts as he raised his semaphore 
flags and signaled “Go ahead.” 

The message from the admiral was 
short: “What’s wrong?” 

“What shall I say, sir?” asked Quarts, 
pale to the roots of his hair. 





HE captain stared at him stonily. 

“Tell... tell him we caught a fisn!” 
Quarts wigwagged. The flagship’s re- 
long in coming. “What do 
think you’re in—the tuna fleet? 
Come alongside and make full report.” 
The captain stared aft at Jiggs and his 
helpers; they’d just landed a fifty-three- 
pound sea bass. 
The R-42 proceeded as directed toward 
ie flagship while the nature of the 
errible catastrophe began to filter into 
the minds of the horrified crew. At that 
moment Jiggs and Quarts were two 
gainst the world. As the sub neared 
e flagship, the quaking crew could see 
he admiral standing at the head of a 
Jacob’s ladder. The captain slowly 
limbed down from the bridge. Then he 
uddenly stopped and called Jiggs. 
Quick! Cut off about four nice steaks 
from that fish—about six inches from 
the head—and wrap them up nicely!” 


t} 
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The mess boy scampered below for 
waxed paper. By the time the sub was 
alongside the flagship the package was 
ready, and Jiggs handed it to the cap- 
tain. The Old Man took it and slowly 
climbed the ladder. There he stopped 
and saluted. The admiral, red in the 
face and with fire in his eyes, looked as 
though he were about to blow a gasket. 

“Captain,” he said sharply, “you will 
come to my quarters and make a full re- 
port.” The chilling formality and the 
word “report” seemed pretty ominous to 
the submarine crew. Faces already long 
lengthened a bit more. After all, the 
captain was a swell guy. He hadn't 
done anything either. What if they did 
get a zero score? There were other years. 


GES seemed to pass as the crew 
waited. The sun rose higher in the 
sky—a fine day was being wasted. How 


would the captain feel when he returned 
to Pearl Harbor with a zero score? 

Suddenly all hands aboard the flag- 
ship came to attention. The admiral was 
coming on deck, walking along with the 
captain, both chatting amicably. The 
Old Man was pale no longer—he looked 
sort of pleased. Maybe the reprimand 
wasn’t so tough. After a brisk salute to 
the flag and to the admiral he briskly 
descended the Jacob’s ladder and or- 
dered the sub crew to cast off. “Return 
to the original starting area and fire 
short-range battle practice,” was the 
next command. 

A cheer went up from the gun crew. 
Gun-pointer and trainer jumped into 
their seats, although it would be an 
hour before the sub would be in position 
to fire again. An air of determination 
was on every face. Observers took their 
stations, Quarts was at the helm, and 
Jiggs—well, he was below frying sea 
bass, Southern style, for dinner. 

The starting area was reached and 
the submarine headed on her course 
toward the target. The range buoy was 
passed. “Coming up on the range,” called 
the captain. Quarts blew the whistle and 
ran up his tattered red flag. The flagship 
acknowledged with a similar signal. 

“Stand by!” cautioned the captain. 

All hands were at their posts, confident. 
Things couldn’t go wrong now—Jiggs 
was below and the signal halyard was 
neatly coiled. Seconds crept by... . 

“Fire!” 

There was a flash and a roar from the 
muzzle of the gun. The water splashed 
just beyond the target. The projectile 
had passed through! In a moment, the 


gun was loaded and ready. A faint 
smell of ammonia filled the air—ear- 
drums ached. The sub rolled but the 


pointer and trainer kept the gun on the 
target. Another flash, another roar... . 
sixteen in all. The target, a sad looking 
piece of canvas, bounced about—mute 
testimony to excellent marksmanship. 

“Cease firing!” commanded the cap- 
tain as the sixteenth shot went out with 
seconds to spare. Panting for breath, 
the ammunition-handling crew leaned 
on empty shell cases with a feeling of 
having done a hard job well. All hands 
turned instinctively toward the flagship. 
The admiral’s signalman was calling for 
attention. 

“Go ahead,” wigwagged Quarts. Slowly 
the message came back: 

“Excellent firing. Just ate fish. Excel- 
lent too. What did you use for bait?” 
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HAT year the heat broke a lot of 

records, one of those sustained op- 

pressive spells that takes all the 

ambition out of a man. But we'd 
planned on going camping—and to camp 
we'd go, regardless. That is, all but Don. 
He refused point-blank even to consider 
the idea. “In this heat? No, thank you! 
I tried it once; the tent was like an 
oven and the butter had to be spooned 
out like soup. I'll stay home with the 
refrigerator and the electric fan, and 
keep cool!” 

I couldn't blame him for that, although 
in this instance he was wrong in believ- 
ing that we couldn't cope with any mid- 
summer temperature. If Don had a re- 
frigerator home to keep his food fresh 
and cold, and an electric fan to drive 
some of the heat out of his bedroom, we 
in camp also had means—simple and ef- 
fective—for doing the same things. 

Of course, it’s true that many campers 


take a big risk of heat prostration—not 
to mention food poisoning—-when they 
take to the woods in the heat of sum- 


mer. They don’t know where to pitch 
the tent, and the result is they lie in an 
oven for the first half of the night. If 
they have no way of packing in ice, their 
butter turns to a greasy liquid, meat 
spoils, milk sours, and the lukewarm 
beverages they have to put up with pro- 
mote thirst rather than quench it. 
Take food preservation, for instance. 
Many campers hesitate to take ice with 
them to camp on the theory that it will 
melt in practically no time, and hence 
is hardly worth the bother. But with a 
little ingenuity, a 50-lb. cake will last as 
long as four days (keeping fresh food 
at the proper temperature all the while), 


and a 100-lb. piece will last correspond- 
ingly longer. So if you reach your camp- 
ing spot by car—as many do—or even 


by boat, take along as large a piece of 
ice as you can comfortably manage. 
Carry it in a large fiber box—your gro- 
cer can supply that—or in a large lard 
tin, shaded from the sun if possible. 
Then, when you reach camp, make an 
ice box out of that container. Dig a pit 
in the ground in a shady spot, deep 
enough to hold the box or tin, and line 
it with grass or leaves. Next, punch 
holes in the bottom of the ice container 
to drain off ice water, place your sup- 
plies around the ice in the box or tin, 
and set it in the pit. Then cover the 
hole with grass or sods supported by 
crisscross sticks. Open the ice box as 
seldom as possible—and you'll find that 
the ice will last for a surprisingly long 
time. 

Well, suppose ice is difficult or impos- 


sible to procure—and that’s the case 
more times than not. The best substi- 
tute is a water cooler. This works by 
water evaporation, and the hotter the 


day the more effectively will it cool food 
and bottled beverages. Butter will re- 
main firm and fresh, meat will keep for 
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Two ways of keeping food, 
and one of cooking it, to 
help campers remain cool 


as long as two days, and milk will stay 
sweet for thirty hours. 

The cooler, which you can build at 
home, is very light and folds flat for 
easy packing. Practically all you'll need 
for it are plywood, burlap, and a metal 
ice pan—and you can even substitute a 
canvas basin for the latter. Use the 
resin-bonded plywood designed for boats, 
since it is waterproof and will not warp 
and separate. Out of *s-in. stock saw 
five 12x16-in. shelves. This will provide 
enough food space for three campers. 
If you plan on having more in the party 
the shelves can be 14x18 in. or larger. 
Give them two coats of varnish, which 
will seal the surface and make it sani- 
tary and easily cleaned. 

Now, if you’re using 12x16-in. shelves, 
cut out a panel of stout, clean burlap 
measuring 47x61 in. This will form the 


“box” and inclose the shelves on four 
sides. Next, sew a 115-in. hem at each 
end of the 61l-in. dimension. You are 


now ready to assemble the cooler. 

One of the plywood shelves you've cut 
out will serve as the “floor” of the chest. 
Tack the burlap to it on three sides 
(folding the material under slightly and 
tacking near the edge on the bottom of 
the shelf), and leave the fourth, or 
“door” side, untacked. Now, 12 in. above 
the floor tack the second shelf in place 
as shown in the drawing. In order, tack 
in the remaining three pieces of plywood 
8 in. apart. Now, you'll have one com- 
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12x12x16, ar 


approximately 
three 8x12x16 in. 


partment 


Now cut each corner of the burlay 
straight down to the top of the “box 
forming four flaps. The two hems wi 


later be stiffened with sticks or slats i! 
camp. Put two door hooks in the place 
indicated in the drawing, correspondins 
eyes on the door, and four metal eyes i 


the top for the rope suspenders tha 
will hold the box clear of the ground i! 
camp. A pulley arrangement is somes 
times a convenience in lowering ar 
raising the box. 

When you get to the site you've 


lected you can put your cooler to wor 

Suspend it at a convenient height fro! 
the ground, and place a water pan or! 
its top—a roasting pan of suitable d 
mensions will do very well or you ca 
use a corner-stiffened canvas basin. Fi 
this with water, immerse the burla 
flaps in it, wet the sides and door of tl 
cooler thoroughly, and your refrigerat: 
is in operation. The water from the pa 
seeps down through the burlap contin 

ally, and by evaporation it cools the ir 
side of the box. You can help occasio1 
ally, if you like, by dousing the burla 
sides with water from a pail, or you ca 
confine your efforts to that tl 
pan on top is supplied with water 

My opinion is that such a 

should be placed in the shade of a tre 
and where it will get the benefit of 
breeze, although other campers set 
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out in the sun to promote evaporation. 
A few tests will find the best location at 
your particular site. And it may be wise 
to fasten a little sticky fly paper around 
the suspending ropes, so that ants can- 
not descend them and get into the food. 

Lacking both ice and a water cooler 
(perhaps on short stays away from the 
base camp), the woodsman may still 
take advantage of natural “cold storage” 
facilities. A box, sunk in the ground and 
kept well covered with earth, sods, or 
leaves and grass, will serve, and if you 
lay a pad or blanket atop the box and 
keep it soaked with water, the cooling 
action of evaporation will reduce the 
temperature within the box. Or perhaps 
there is a cool, flowing stream near by. 
Then you can make a rack of tree limbs, 
tied together and weighted with stones, 
and place jars or cans of food in it, im- 
mersing the whole thing in the stream. 
Then, of course, you'll need watertight 
containers, such as preserve jars or fric- 
tion-top cans. Still another method is to 
lower a pail, containing jars or cans of 
food, into the water. Be sure, then, that 
none of the food containers can float out 
—use carefully placed stones to weight 
them down if necessary. 

So much for keeping the supplies cool. 
Now how about keeping the campers 
cool? Well, a great deal depends on the 
cook. It’s a good idea to go easy on 
heavy, greasy foods during a hot spell, 
and perhaps it would be wise to hang 
the old frying pan out of reach for the 
time being. Serve more vegetables and 
salads, and less hot cakes and bacon. 
When you start out in warm weather, 
it's wise to pack along some cans of 
mixed vegetables, salmon, tuna, corned 
beef, etc. Eaten cold, either plain or in 
salads, they’re satisfying—and they don’t 
heat a man up so much as heavier foods. 
And if you can get your hands on lettuce, 
tomatoes, or other salad materials, serve 
them with a zestful salad dressing, either 
the “boughten” kind or camp-made. My 
favorite camp dressing consists of 1 can 
condensed tomato soup, % cup each of 
salad oil, vinegar, and sugar, plus salt, 
paprika, and dry mustard to taste. Make 
up a quantity of it—your camp cooler or 
ice box will keep it usable for ten days. 


ODERATION goes for beverages, 

too: remember in cases of exhaus- 
tion due to heat, it’s wiser to drink hot 
tea than a cold beverage. 

Well, salads and cold foods are all 
right—if not served too often. Hot 
weather or no, most men want at least 
one warm meal a day—and that puts a 
burden on the man who must cook it. 
He can save himself effort and perspira- 
tion by using the old bake hole for a lot 
of his cooking. That is merely an exca- 
vation in the ground somewhat bigger 
than the largest pot that will be used. 
Dig the hole some distance away from 
the tent, start a fire in it, and keep that 
going for from two to six hours—de- 
pending upon what you're going to cook 
—and you have a natural fireless cooker. 
Rake the fire out, set your kettle in 
place, and leave it for hours without 
fear of scorching the food. The covering 
of bark or canvas, upon which is piled 
sods and dirt, will retain cooking heat 

r hours. In it you can cook beans, 

eat, bread, biscuits, puddings, cereals, 
dried fruits, stews, etc. 

If the weather is constantly warm, 

lan to have a hot breakfast and a hot 

ipper, and a cold midday meal. Thus, 
the cook can heat his fire hole early in 
ie morning when the fire won't bother 
nyone, get his supper started, and re- 

ix. At night he uncovers the bake hole 

and there’s steaming grub for all. 

Most of us can stand hot days if we 
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can sleep comfortably at night. And an 
oppressively hot tent is certainly no 
place for good rest. So it’s wise to give 
it a little attention, first in the matter of 
good location, and second in cooling it 
off before bedtime. Of course, if you 
have chosen your tent for summer camp- 
ing it probably has plenty of openings 
for ventilation. Some wall models are 
arranged so that one side of the roof 
can be raised to allow hot air to escape. 
But lacking this arrangement, or venti- 
lating holes, the easiest way to cool off 
the shelter is to roll up one or both sides 
and tie them to the eaves. This allows a 
free passage of air over the beds, but 
also provides free access for hordes of 
mosquitoes and other insects, and special 
measures are necessary to protect the 
sleepers. 

Tropical explorers often carry tents 
with complete inside lining of screen, 
which drops to the ground when the 
sides are lifted, and a similar screen 
could be fitted to a summer tent. Or 
you can carry a canopy of cloth screen- | 
ing to hang over each bed, tucking its | 
lower edges under mattress or blanket. 

Lastly, your hot-weather tent should 
be pitched so that it is shaded in the 
afternoon. That heat is the hardest of 
any to bear. But when it’s shaded from 
about 2 o’clock on, the tent has a chance 
to cool off before bedtime.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 
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Cabin Seats 


OMETIMES space is at a premium in 
a cabin, making the problem of fur- 
niture rather a tough one. Here is how 
I solved the need of extra seats in mine. 
All that is needed is some 1-in. lumber, 
three hinges (cheap but strong) for each 

















seat, and the necessary screws. The 
seats are strong and substantial in use 
and drop down out of the way when not 
needed.—Ivan J. Stretten, Mich. 


Handy Stove 


HEN your reg- 
ularcamp stove 


COIL OF GASOLINE 
SOAKED 2-IN 


is out of order, or ASBESTOS STRIP 


when you need an cogfee 
auxiliary to help CAN 
out, you can make ! 
an efficient little ~ N 
stove out of an or- ° ( 
dinary coffee can, a 
length of 2-in. wide ‘ : 
asbestos strip, and ' 
HEAVY WIRE 
strong wire. Coil UP supports For 
the asbestos rather UTENSILS 
tightly until it will 
just fit into the can, then arrange the 
wires as shown in the drawing. Next sat- 
urate the asbestos with gasoline, put 
your pot in place, and light the stove. It 
will burn for quite a long time. Be sure 
never to fill the stove while it is lit or 
while it is out but still hot—this latter 
will vaporize the gasoline and make the 
explosive fumes dangerous.—B. P. Craig, 
Ohio. 
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Ideal for tourist 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS, Box 1 
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SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 








Sold by 
a bsepralates > — Dealers 
an rotection a — Everywhere 


LOWER PRICES Strong, waterproof and mil- 
dew-proof .... well-filled and closely quilted. Addi- 
tional button-on weather strips cover zippers to keep 
out damp and cold, Air mattress pockets. Prime japara 
kapoc or pure lamb's wool. Bags for every purpose—all 
at amazingly LOWER PRICES. 

Write for FREE folder and name of dealer 


SUN TENT—LUEBBERT CO. 
363 Sixth Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Stove for Light Camping 


The sturdy little kerosene burner gives 
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HERE'S nothing new about the 
kerosene pressure stove. This rug- 
ged, simply operated, easily packed 
cooking and heating device has 
many users, especially in the Far North 
where wood for fuel is scarce. In view 
of its advantages, one wonders why even 
more campers and canoeists haven't 
adopted it for cooking use and even for 
heating tents in cool weather. Of course, 
the romance and sentiment attached to 
open campfires is missing with the stove, 
but so are the smoke and excessive heat 
of the wood fire, and the exasperating 
slowness of getting wood burning when 
it’s wet. 
Don't 
pressure 


kerosene 
known as 


these little 
(generally 
“primus” stoves, regardless of make) 
with the ordinary gasoline or alcohol 
stoves. While the latter may be fine for 
cooking in permanent camps, or on ex- 
cursions where weight and space-saving 
is not important, they’re much more 
bulky and use fuels harder to obtain on 
most trips. The kerosene type is com- 
pact, and burns kerosene or coal oil 
whichever you prefer to call it—-which 
can be bought at any crossroads store, 
or obtained from a farmer or trapper in 
exchange for a package or two of to- 
bacco. And because the fuel is vaporized 
in the stove to burn as efficiently as pos- 
sible, a gallon of it will do all the cooking 
for a two or three-man party on a week 
or 10-day trip. Moreover, the stove is ex- 
ceptionally well made, mostly of brass, 
so that there's little or nothing to wear 
out or go wrong on the trail, and it re- 
quires little attention beyond keeping 
the fuel tank full and giving the pres- 
sure pump a few during the 
preparation of a meal. 

My wife and I took to the kerosene 
stove after years of cooking over open 
fires, and have used it since on several 
canoe cruises and even fall hunting 
trips. Although there are bigger two- 
burner models, and smaller folding ones 
that nest in a box about 2% by 5 in., we 
prefer the common one-burner type. 
Ours is of Swedish make, and cost less 
than $5. To carry it, we made our own 
canvas bag with a wooden disc as stiff- 
ener in the bottom and a draw string 
at the top. 

By managing the cooking properly, we 
get along nicely with one burner. For 
instance, potatoes can be put on to boil 


confuse 
gadgets 


strokes 
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Pe squirt of 
dy to burn 


Flapjacks and fish, coffee and chowder— 
you can prepare them all, with planning 


Both stove and alcohol tin fit into the 
small homemade case at the right 


as soon as the stove is lighted. When 
they're done, they can be set aside, still 
in their pot, while the meat or fish 
course is cooked, then they can be put 
back for moment’s reheating before 
being served. And while we're eating the 
meat and potatoes, a quart of water for 
tea or coffee can be brought to a boil in 
less than 5 minutes. 

We appreciate the speed of the little 
stove because it makes it possible to 
prepare a fair-size meal during the mid- 
day stop, giving us more energy for the 
afternoon paddling than if we merely 
had a cold lunch and saved our big meal 
for the end of the day—the plan we used 
to follow. 

Wind will not blow out, nor rain ex- 
tinguish, the blowtorchlike flame of the 
little stove. Yet in cold weather it’s per- 
fectly safe for tent heating, if you take 
the obvious precaution of not putting it 
directly under a tent wall or other in- 
flammable objects. It’s economical for 
heating, too, and unlike gasoline pro- 
duces a heat dry enough to quickly dis- 
pel the dampness which makes a closed 
tent uncomfortable. And if you expect 
to use it extensively for heating you can 
obtain a compact reflector, similar to 
that on an electric heater, which fastens 
to the top of the stove and throws the 
heat out efficiently. 

Operation of the stove is really simple. 
My wife and I carry a small can of de- 
natured alcohol (‘% pt. will last 2 weeks) 
in a squirt can with a capped spout, 
which incidentally fits right into the 
stove’s carrying case. A shot of alcohol 
squirted into the cup below the burner 
and set afire will heat the generator 
quickly; then the air pump is given a few 
strokes, the fuel valve opened, and the 
burner goes into action. A bit more 


big service on hikes and canoe cruises 






pumping, and you have an intense blue 
flame which burns cleanly, without soot 
ing up utensils. If you run out of alcohol 
the stove can be started on 
alone, although this has a tendency to 
carbon up the burner. 

Reserve fuel is best carried in a gallo: 
tin with a screw top, preferably one with 
a pouring lip so that a funnel is unnec 
essary. Starting out with this can full 
and having it refilled once along the 
route generally suffices for the average 
canoe cruise. And since the fuel tank of 
the stove itself closes tightly, any kero 
sene remaining after a meal may be left 
in the tank while traveling without dan 
ger of leakage. The only upkeep re 
quired is an occasional pricking of the 
burner hole to remove possible carbon 


kerosene 


using a special needle that comes with 
the stove. 
Yes, we're firmly won over to this 


stove. Though ours is battered by thre¢ 
years of vacation and week-end trips, it 
still burns as long as there’s oil in its 
tank. And the fact that we have it along 
doesn’t mean that we don’t enjoy oul 
open fire too. We have one every night 
for its companionship—while the trusty 
stove alongside does the cooking, and 
does it more efficiently. —J. A. Emmett 
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The Junk | Left Behind Me 


(Continued from page 21) 


back of a big black bear come into the 
bit of open space I was watching! He 
paused for a second, still in sight, giving 
me a chance to get a shot high up in 
his shoulder, cutting the top of his lung. 
The 225-grain belted bullet shocked the 
old boy tremendously and slowed him 
down enough for me to cut into the 
thick bush and get in a second shot that 
finished the job. 

But back to my packing! After I had 
laid aside each of the articles listed I 
looked with longing at the great re- 
maining array of woods clothing, para- 
phernalia of all sorts, and doodads so 
dear to my heart. I picked up a light, 
sharp belt ax—but the guides always 
have their axes with them, so I laid that 
aside. My sheathed hunting knife, which 
looks so lovely belted around my tummy, 
was also laid aside. It would be just 
added weight and something else to lose, 
whereas a stout pocketknife would do 
the work just as well. A long-bladed 
machete, supremely useful for cleaning 
up brush around camp, was discarded 
with regret. My metal fishing-tackle box 
with lines, leaders, hooks, sinkers, and 
everything that a fisherman could ever 
need, was next pushed sorrowfully away. 

Several gorgeous red-plaid hunting 
shirts and a magnificent Mackinaw coat 
were promptly covered with a rubber 
poncho so I couldn’t see their beauty and 
be tempted. I hesitated a long time over 
my 6X binoculars, but decided to let the 
keen eyes of the guide take their place. 
Next, my personal eating kit, with knife, 
fork, and spoon, was passed over, as the 
food box always contains everything of 
that sort. A lightweight, oiled-silk rain 


suit was rejected, too, although anyone 
not wearing a waterproof leather suit 
would do well to take a rain suit, as it is 
pretty certain that some of his days in 
the Canadian woods will be rainy ones. 
The next thing I considered taking 
was my 12 gauge duck gun and i100 
shells; while I passed them by, there is 
room for argument here. One sees a 
great number of wild ducks and a fair 
number of grouse on these trips; and an 
occasional change to duck or grouse 
from the usual diet is most acceptable. 
Nevertheless, I made up my mind a long 
time ago that when in big-game coun- 
try it doesn’t pay to be banging away at 
birds with a shotgun. I was going after 
moose and bear, and could get plenty 
of duck shooting closer to home. 
Clothing is important. I want enough, 
but no more than enough, to keep me 


warm and dry. With that, if you love 
the wild places as I do, you'll have a 
glorious time. The food is plentiful and 
good. Cereals, coffee, tea, bacon, fresh 
eggs, canned milk, bread, butter, jam, 
and half a dozen different kinds of 
canned vegetables and fruit, plus the 


game you get, gives a varied and palat- 
able menu. Say, I almost forgot to men- 
tion the star of the bush cuisine, which 
the guide gives you every day or two 
pancakes with maple syrup. 

It may put a dent in your heart to 
have to leave behind you the lot of 


prized possessions and gadgets that 
you’ve so painstakingly collected, but 
the less outfit to look after the more 


fun you can have. So look that lot over 
and just make up your mind that you 
can’t take it with you! 


eTrail Queriese 


First-Aid Kit 


Question: What do you consider the essen- 
tials for a first-aid kit on a camping trip which 
might take me some distance from medical aid? 
—B. N., New York. 


Answer: Unless you visit sections where 
poisonous snakes are a risk you'll need only a 
simple kit. Take an antiseptic to cleanse slight 
wounds; ready-made and gauze bandages; ad- 
hesive tape; aromatic spirits of ammonia (a 
stimulant); laxative; toothache drops or gum; 
an ointment for burns or sunburn; aspirin. 

In regions where poisonous snakes present a 
real menace you should undoubtedly have a 
snake-bite kit, consisting of tourniquet, suction 


cups, antivenin, etc. Lastly, if your water 
supply is of doubtful purity, take along com- 
mercial purifying tablets.—M. H. D. 


Dutch Oven Cookery 


Question: Can you give me an outline of the 
general method of cooking and baking in a 
Jutch oven?—F. L. C., Ont. 


Answer: One general method can be followed 
r almost any meat. Put the oven on the fire to 
heat, putting a quantity of fat into it—bacon fat 
r salt-pork fat preferred. When the melted 
grease is hot you can brown an onion in it, or a 
ouple of cloves of garlic, although this de- 
pends on your tastes alone and can be omitted. 
In the meantime, cut meat into serving pieces, 
season with salt and pepper, and roll in dry 
jour. When the oven and grease are piping hot 
put the meat in for a quick browning. Do not 
verbrown—this involves getting the oven too 
hot. Next put a little water in the bottom of 
he oven, set the lid on tight, and expose the 
ven to a mild heat. Cook the meat until it is 


tender—no matter how long that takes. From 
time to time, you should peek in to see if more 
water is required. 

When heating an oven for baking get both 
body and lid very hot. Then grease the inside 
well and set bread or biscuits on bottom of 
oven. Place the covered oven over some glowing 
coals and heap more of them on top of it, doing 
that anew every 5 or 10 minutes. It takes some 
practice to get the oven to the right tempera- 
ture for baking and to maintain that heat so 
that bread bakes evenly without scorching or 
burning.—M. H. D 


Deer-Hunting Clothes 


Question: What in your opinion is the ideal 
outfit of clothing for deer hunting in the North- 
ern states?—J. D. G., New York. 


Answer: My preference would be something 
like this: First, an all-wool hunting suit such as 
is furnished by many firms, which consists of 
rather a close-fitting coat and a pair of breeches 
which fold about the leg and are placed inside 
long wool hunting socks. The coat, really a 
jacket, can be belted or not to suit your own 
taste. The cloth should be resistant to rain, and 
I like a checked pattern using white, red, and 
black, or a similar combination which will 
identify you in the woods as a hunter and not a 
deer. In addition, you should wear a deer 
hunter’s cap covered with red flannel, and it is 
a good idea to pin a large square of bright red 
cloth to the back of your jacket. 

A lightweight flannel shirt, knee-length woolen 
socks, a light raincoat of thin material to be 
carried on wet days, and a pair of rubber 
bottomed, leather-top hunting shoes about 8 in 
high will complete the outfit. Buy a light boot 
or shoe, not the kind made for loggers, but the 
type designed especially for sportsmen.—M.H.D. 
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Feature-for-feature 


tion, fixtures and finish—a Schult is TOPS 
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INC., Dept. 1208, Elkhart, Indiana, 
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When You Take Him Riding 


ORE than once I have stated here 

that, of all the faults that canine 

flesh is heir to, the four that 

bring me the most appeals for 
practical and permanent cures are gun- 
shyness, man-shyness, wanderlust (chron- 
ic desire to run away from home), and 
senseless and persistent barking. While 
I have made no recent checkup, I am 
reasonably sure the same four sins still 
lead the list. At first blush, this seems 
perfectly natural, since they are 
all fairly frequent causes of an- 
noyance, high blood pressure, low 
spirits, profanity, or what-have- 
you. Yet, I'll admit I’ve been sur- 
prised that so few writer-inners 
complain of a fifth fault that, to 
my way of thinking, should be at 
or near the head of the nuisance 
column. 

This is bad behavior in a motor- 
car—an offense so common it is 
often considered no offense at all, 
but merely an unfortunate but 
unavoidable by-product resulting 
from the ownership of a dog or 
dogs. Why thousands of otherwise 
sensible men and women take this 
inexcusable breach of good man- 
ners so lightly I cannot say; but I 
suspect it’s due to the same mental 
attitude many parents adopt when 
dealing—or I should say failing to 
deal—with a spoiled child. Such 
dog owners are so fond of their 
pets and so prejudiced in their 
favor that they are blind to faults 
only too evident to everybody else 


d 


faults they would be quick to 
condemn in dogs belonging to 
others. 


Of course, that’s human nature, 
and everybody knows it; but it is 
doubly unfortunate since it is equal- 
ly unfair to the dog, the owner, and 
the owner's friends and acquaint- 
ances. Assuming you are such an owner, 
the above is equally true whether these 
friends or acquaintances ride with you 
and your dog in your car, or you and 
your dog ride with them in theirs. If, 
under such circumstances, Ponto or 
Towser gives a lifelike imitation of a 
newly-captured catamount nervously 
pacing his cage at the zoo, you may be 
perfectly able and willing to stand the 
strain; but your friend or friends may 
be much complacent and consid- 
erably more uncomfortable, or even, in 
extreme cases, thoroughly frightened. 
Or he, she, or they may merely be ut- 
terly disgusted with Ponto or Towser 
and paraphrase the old song to them- 
selves: “You may be all the world to 
your master, but you're a pain in the 
neck to me!” And you can’t blame him, 
her, or them if they do. 

There might be some excuse for this 
decidedly embarrassing situation if the 
conduct in question were difficult to com- 
bat and overcome—but it isn’t. Compared 
to curing any one of the four major 


the 


less 
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Never permit the dog to enter 


down and waits for your signal 


faults mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this write-up it’s like breaking sticks. 
For that reason, and for the sake of 
your dog, your own reputation, and the 
comfort and peace of mind of your rid- 
ing companions, why not take the bull 
by the horns and Ponto by the scruff of 
the neck and show him how and where 
he gets on and off and what he’s sup- 
posed to do when he’s in. If this plan 
appeals to you, here’s a routine you'll 














car unless he first sits 


find safe, sure, and comparatively sim- 


ple. 
To begin with, never allow Ponto to 
climb into your car before you are in 


and seated, and then only after you have 
given him definite permission to do so. 
This permission may be a mere cluck 
(since, as a rule, it is an order that the 
dog is only too eager to obey), but what- 
ever it is he must be taught to wait for 
it. If he has already learned to obey the 
command “Sit” or “Hup,” that part of 
the lesson is easy. If not, it’s a good 
time to teach him strict obedience to it. 
When this is done, you are all set for the 
definite job ahead. 

Stand at the side of your car, near the 
right-front door, but face your dog with 
your back to the car. Give Ponto the 
order “Sit” or “Hup,” emphasizing it by 
your uplifted hand, held with the palm 
down to give it the effect of a mild 
threat. Now reach behind you and very 
quietly open the car door, left ajar for 
the occasion, never at any time taking 
your eyes off the dog, and repeating the 





rs, 
md 


command to sit if necessary. Wait 
moment or two, then give Ponto per 
mission to rise; but if he attempts t 


slip by you and into the car, sharply 
order him back to sitting position and 
see that he obeys. This routine is enough 
for the first lesson and the dog should be 
letter perfect to that point in a day or 
two 

The second step is a simple modifica 
tion of what you have already done, and 
its success depends on your dog’s 
cbedience to the command to sit 
Assuming that the first lesson has 
been learned, and that you are now 
standing at the side of your car 
your back to the open door and 
Ponto sitting quietly facing you 
your next move is to back 
ward onto the running board and 
slip quietly into the nearest side 
of the seat. Ten to one this move 
will be too much for the dog, and 
he'll start forward to join you 
Stop him instantly, make him sit 
as before, but after a moment o1 
two give him the cluck. When he 
leaps toward the open door, stop 
him again, make him hold the sit 
position a moment or two, then 
cluck again; but always make 
: him sit before he can climb into 
the car. 
: 


step 


When this second lesson is thor- 
oughly learned, your hardest jol 


is done. From then on it’s com 
paratively simple. Always facing 
the dog, you move over to youl 


regular place behind the wheel 
leaving room on the seat at your 
right for Ponto, but never allow 
ing him to jump in and take it 
until you have given him the cluck 
or “All right” he has been taught 
to wait for. You have realized by 
now, I’m sure, that the lessons I’m 
suggesting are based on obediencs 
to the command “Sit” or “Hup.” You 
use it again now to make the dog sit 
quietly on the seat beside you, on the 
rear seat, or on the floor in front or rear 
according to your wish. But in most 
cases the position beside you is better 
than any other for a number of reasons 
and I strongly advise you to adopt it as 
Ponto’s regular parking space when you 
and he are out for a spin. This doesn’t 
mean that he should not be taught to sit 
on the rear seat or lie on the floor of the 
car when ordered to do so. There will be 
times when that will be necessary. But 
if he obeys hand signals and the com 
mand “Hup” he can not only be placed 
anywhere inside the car—he can be 
made to stay there. 

That will probably be enough for both 
you and Ponto for a few days, especially 
since “making haste slowly” is a cardi 
nal principle of animal training of all 
kinds. But in case things are going so 
smoothly you are impatient to be on 
your way, you may take a chance and 
start your engine. Mind I say “start 
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your engine,” not “start your car.” If 
you do set the motor running, be sure to 
carry out all the preliminary routine 
you have already covered, making sure 
that everything is according to Hoyle 
both inside and outside the car. 

If, when the motor begins to hum, 
Ponto is neither nervous, excited, nor 
unduly eager to be off and away, you'll 
be lucky. If he is any or all of these 
things, give him the old familiar com- 
mands sharply enough to make them 
stick—and see that they do stick. Then 
be content to sit quietly behind your 
wheel, with your motor running, for five 
or 10 minutes at a stretch until Ponto 
becomes used to it and sits or lies quiet- 
ly beside you—-even takes a snooze per- 
haps. 

During this try-out period the dog may 
become restless and uneasy, leave his 
place, try to lick your face, etc. If he 
does, you are in a position to correct or 
even punish him without in any way 
endangering your car, yourself, or the 
pupil beside you. If you take advantage 
of that fact it may save you a serious ac- 
cident sometime—so make the most of 
the opportunity it offers. In a word, this 
is one of the most important parts of the 
whole routine. Don’t slight it or your 
battle is lost. 

We now come to the final act in our 
little comedy of canine errors and their 
cure—the long-awaited moment when 
you actually set your car in motion, con- 
fident you can drive comfortably away, 
with Ponto the Perfect sitting or lying 
quietly at your side. That expectation 
may or may not be realized. Your 
chances are 50-50 that it will. If it is not, 
stop the car at once for the necessary 
discipline—with your leash if that is 
called for. 

Be sure to start slowly and carefully, 
with as little “jump” as possible, run 





slowly enough to keep both car and dog 
under perfect control, and continue run- 
ning slowly and carefully to make sure 
they stay that way. 

If you follow this plan, choosing little- 
used roads for the test, slowing down to 
give an order when necessary, or stop- 
ping entirely to enforce one, you will 
never regret the time and patience it 
takes. If, on the other hand, you take 
too much for granted, forget you're out 
for the dog’s benefit, not your own, and 
thus make it a pleasure trip instead of a 
skull session, the chances are you'll have 
all your work to do over again. In too 
many cases that means you will never 
do it at all, but allow Ponto to lapse 
into his old-time rough-and-rowdy ways, 
and finish up with a dog that will for- 
ever be that pain in the neck we were 
talking about, and about as popular as 
ants at a picnic. 

Yes, you're right. Up to now we have 
considered no cases except those in 
which you and your dog are the sole oc- 
cupants of the car. That is necessarily 
true during the whole schooling process 
Now that the training is over and Ponto 
has won his diploma, what is going to 
happen when you take the various mem- 
bers of your family or invited guests for 
an outing and Ponto goes along, too 
perhaps to the dismay of those who have 
ridden with dogs before? 

If family or friends give you any kind 
of cooperation, which they probably will 
if politely asked, it is very doubtful that 
you'll have any trouble whatever. Ponto 
will be given his place and take it with- 
out a murmur. What’s more, he'll keep 
it without interfering with the other oc- 
cupants of the car. If he doesn’t a sharp 
command will bring him to his senses 
and correct conduct. Will that be a re- 
lief? Ask the pretty girl in the organdie 
gown.—Wm. Cary Duncan, 





* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Pup Has Rickets 


Question: My 3-month-old hound pup stands 
irawn up all the time, and the upper joints of 
his legs seem to bend inward when he walks.— 
S. F. B., Va. 


Answer: It’s likely that your puppy has 
rickets, probably due to a diet deficiency. Give 
him 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol twice a 
lay and add '% tsp. calcium lactate to his food 
twice daily. Give him 2 feedings a day of lean, 
hopped beef, raw or slightly cooked, plus some 
cooked vegetables and stale whole-wheat bread. 
He should also have a raw egg every day and 
milk twice daily. With this care, I believe the 
pup will be all right when he grows older.— 


J. R. K. 


Hunting While in Heat 


Question: I have bought a 3-year-old beagle 
itch, and was told that she comes in heat in 
November, which is rabbit season. Would it be 
safe to hunt her, or would you advise spaying? 
—S. F., New York. 


} 


Answer: I would not advise you to hunt with 
the dog while she is in season. There are var- 
ious applications which may be used to keep her 
from attracting male dogs, but the safest method 
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would be to isolate her while in heat. As for 
spaying, it should not affect her hunting quali- 
ties and is quite safe, although of course there 
is always some danger attached to any opera- 
tion. Also, spayed animals have a tendency to 
put on weight, so her diet would have to be 
watched and she would need plenty of exercise. 
—J. R 


Distemper Inoculations 


Question: I have talked to two veterinarians 
about inoculating my beagles against distemper, 
and their ideas of procedure differ. What's the 
best method?—R. P., New York. 


Answer: There are different methods of 
giving distemper inoculations, and they are 
equally effective. The living virus may be used, 
or serum and antigen given. Some veterinar- 
ians give two injections simultaneously, others 
prefer two injections two weeks apart. After 
inoculation, the animal is isolated for a while.— 
i. me. ie 


Chicken Bones 


Question: We have an argument in my fam- 
ily about whether our 10-month-old Irish setter 
should be fed chicken bones. Just how danger- 
ous is this?—Mrs. O. C., Iowa 


Answer: I do not advise feeding a dog 
chicken bones or any small bones that can be 
chewed or broken and swallowed. They may be 
all right most of the time, but sometimes they 
become lodged in the throat or esophagus or 
worse still in the intestines, and may cause 
serious trouble. If they cannot be removed with 
forceps, an operation will be necessary. It is 
safe, however, to give the dog a large shank 
or knuckle bone, such as the larger bones of 
beef or lamb, to gnaw on.—/J. R. K. 





IELD TRAINING 


Calls for / 





WHEN you take to the field with that dog of 
yours... remember thata good dog can brush 
up on field work a lot better when he is in 
sound, robust health. So before you resume 
your annual routine of field training, be sure 
your dog is in good condition. 

Treat your dog to the solid nourishment of 
Red Heart 3-flavor Dog Biscuits ... to help 
provide the stamina he needs this time of year. 

Your dog will like Red Heart Dog Biscuits. 
They provide an abundance of Anti-infective 
Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin B,, Sunshine 
Vitamin D... supply essential calcium and 
iodine ... furnish vigorous gnawing exercise 
...are inexpensive to feed! 

Red Heart Dog Biscuits are available heart- 
shaped or kibbled in bulk or package. Each 
package contains 3 delicious favors—beef, fish, 
and cheese. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write John Morrell & Co., General Offices, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 





MORRELL FEEDING PLAN 


Parts by weight: 1 part Red Heart Dog Bis- 
cuits, or Kibble; 4 parts Red Heart Canned 
(rotating diets A, B, and C); 1 part (or 
enough to moisten) water or milk. 
NOTE: Amounts depend upon size and activity 
of dog. Average Cocker or Beagle 16 oz. per day, 
pringer or Retriever 24 oz., Pointer or Setter 
z.; divided into two feedings—morning, light 
meal; evening, heavier meal. 
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DURING THE 
HOT SUMMER 
MONTHS 





DOG FOODS 


ARE COARSE—They stay crumbly when mixed 
with meat and liquids and their bulkiness gives 
your dogs that satisfied, filled-up feeling. 

ARE PALATABLE—Dogs eat Vitality readily 
because the sweetness and wholesomeness of 
every ingredient creates ‘‘nose’’ appeal. 
GIVE OUTSTANDING RESULTS—Because 
Eight Special Diets for Breeders, Matrons, 
Pups and Hunters are rich in meat, highly 
mineralized and fortified with vitamins. 
BACKED BY STRONGEST GUARANTEE— 
You can feed Vitality Dog Foods 60 Days with- 
out risking one cent. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.7°72,Soard of Trade 
































When 
YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don’t blame the 
nature when your do 
sheds his coat continuously. 





weather or animal 
scratches and 
It isn’t nature’s way at all. 
A dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri- 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination. 
These conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. 
He is in torment 
He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in convenient 


tablet form provide blood tonic elements and a reconstruc 
tive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on 
Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due 
to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, loose 
coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irrita 
tions. They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-directed action 
should show a quick effect. You may never know how fine 
your dog can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 


& Co., Dept. 237, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !!, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 








He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle om 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs 

Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO., Dept L Norwich, Conn. 












GOOD NEWS “SUCCESS 


FOR DOG OWNERS! with Dogs” 
The famous Q-W Hand Book of training 


secrets, correct feeding, and cures for 
ailments. FREE with dealer's name. 


-W LABORATORIES, INC. 
BOUND BROOK (Dept. 80) NEW JERSEY 
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Honest Value in Dog Goods. 


ONGRELS are common in the dog 
world, and unfortunately they’re 
not confined to canines alone. The 

field of dog accessories—collars, leashes, 
and other articles—has its share. Leath- 
er manufacturers with more merchan- 
dising sense than knowledge of dogs 
turn out attractive-looking items at at- 
tractive prices, the public innocently 
buys them, and many a pooch thereafter 
literally leads a dog’s life. 

This is especially true of the com- 
monest item, the collar. If the rivets 
and other metal work are uncapped and 
uncovered, they will pull out easily, tear 
the collar, and scratch the dog’s neck. 
As the animal tugs at his chain or leash, 
the sharp prongs may seriously tear the 
flesh around his neck. If the dog conse- 
quently becomes snappish and irritable, 
he’s no more to be blamed than a man 
in a frayed stiff collar. 

So first of all, look beyond the outer 
appearance of the collar and see how 
it’s constructed on the inside. Besides 
the capping of rivets, see that the inside 
is covered with leather, well sewed on— 
not covered with flea-breeding felt that 
becomes frayed and thereby a torment 
to a thin-haired dog. Collars with no 
inner backing at all are poor, too, since 
they lose shape and wear quickly. 

Then, if you want to spare your pooch 
a ride in the dog catcher’s wagon, see 
that the name plate is heavy and well 
fastened on, and that the buckle is 
strong, well-designed, and sewed on— 
not held in place by careless riveting. 
Manufacturers can cut corners by sup- 
plying a half buckle, instead of a full 
one having a metal loop on either side 
of the tongue, so that the end of the 
strap is not held down securely and can 
lift up and release the tongue—and the 
collar. Of course, a half buckle combined 
with a leather loop sewed down close 
behind it is also effective. But a collar 
without some sure fastening is to be 
avoided. 

Now for leashes. The strength of these 
articles is generally in the core—just 
the part you can’t see. If merely filled 
out with weak cord or stuffed with 
paper, as it all too often is, the lead may 
give way just as you're guiding the dog 
across a busy street. Aside from senti- 





ment, a good leash is cheaper than a 
new dog. The safe kind has a leather 
cover stitched around a strong leather 
core. If possible, get your dealer to 
show you a cross section of any leash 
before you buy. 

Next, examine the snap on the leash. 
Some are weak, others badly designed, 
and others badly fastened on. See that 
yours has a strong spring snap, harness 
snap, or French snap, fastened with a 
number of strong, capped rivets or well 
sewed on. 

Harness for dogs falls under most of 
the same requirements as the collar. 
The inner side should be properly cov- 
ered and the rivets capped, the latter 
being particularly important at the 
points where straps join or cross each 
other. Uncapped rivets here will not 
swivel freely as the dog meves, and will 
therefore be both uncomfortable and 
subject to quick wear. The D ring for 
the lead should be strong and solid, not 
split and likely to pry open. Many other- 
wise well-made harnesses fall down on 
this point. 

Sleepers or beds come in many de- 
signs and materials. Among those to 
avoid are imitation split-willow ones, 
camouflaged to simulate higher grades. 
These lose shape and deteriorate rapidly 
when wet a few times. Japanese ones 
are often of this type. Select a comfort- 
able, durable bed for your dog, prefer- 
ably with cedar pillows to discourage 
fleas. 

Puppy and dog toys, in the 
rubber balls, kitten heads, bones, etc., 
should be selected with special care. 
Their colors may be only surface deep 
and made with harmful dyes and chem- 
icals. Your dog will lick and chew off 
such harmful matter, get particles in his 
intestines, and be ready for the veteri- 
narian in short order. Again, many of 
the dangerous ones come from Japan, 
so ascertaining the place of manufac- 
ture is one safeguard. 

The above are some of the particular 
flaws in dog accessories to watch out 
for—and they can occur in fancy-priced 
merchandise as well as cheap. The safest 
general rule, of course, is to pick goods 
carefully and patronize reputable deal- 
ers. It pays in the end.—Fred Merish. 


form of 


Dog Questions 


Airedales on Birds 


Question: I am interested in getting an Aire- 
dale. Would it be possible to use him on rab- 
bits and pheasants?—H. R., Mich. 


Answer: Aijiredales are not officially classed 
as sporting or gun dogs, being in the terrier 
group, but can be taught to hunt rabbits and 
pheasants if you have the patience and time to 
train them. I have known Airedales that would 
point grouse as stanchly as a pointer or setter, 
but of course they were trained to it, since they 
do not point instinctively —W. C. D. 


Retriever as Rabbit Dog 


Question: Can I train my Chesapeake Bay 
retriever pup to hunt rabbits?—A. A. M., Wis. 


Answer: As you probably know, all the re- 
trievers are specialists in the job for which they 
are named, although their sponsors claim they 
have a certain amount of ability as workers on 
upland game. However, much depends on the 
individual dog. The only thing for you to do is 


to try out your pup when he is from 6 months to 
1 year old. You can hardly expect him to trail 
rabbits as a beagle would do, but he might be 


taught to locate and jump them for you.— 
W.C. D. 
Payment for Boarding 
Question: I have been asked to take care of 


a pregnant golden retriever bitch until the pups 


have been born and are 5 or 6 weeks old. For 
the trouble and expense of feeding and caring 
for the dog and pups what share of the litter 


should I expect? I do not own the sire.—R. L., 


Manitoba. 


Answer: Division of a litter is all a matter 
of local custom, so I can’t give a definite an- 
swer. In cases where a brood bitch is taken over 
to be kept permanently, the former owner usu- 
ally gets only first choice of the pups, and the 
new owner keeps the rest. In your case, you 
might ask for first choice of the pups, or per- 
haps, if the litter is large, first choice plus half 
the remaining pups. But this is just an opinion; 
there’s no set rule —W. C 
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Thirteen Dogs and a Hound 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing for the Needles,” panted Tom as he 
worked along the ledge after them with 
the rest of us scrambling breathlessly 
behind. 

By the time we “topped out,” the dogs 
were running “hot” across Bill Storm’s 
Flat. There was music—fourteen voices 
in full chorus, with first Gyp then Sweet 
William soloing in the lead. It was a 
race, and they were on a track running 
straight for the Needles. As we fol- 
lowed, now, sharp spires were silhouetted 
against the night sky, looking like a 
hundred fingers reaching for the stars, 
granite pinnacles twenty to a hundred 
feet high and only a few feet apart. A 
cat could skip around on those points all 
night and keep fifty dogs busy trying 
to bay him. 

“They've lost it 
Earl, as we labored up 
toward the Needles. 

And so they had. Most of them were 
quiet. 

“Just wears their legs off trying to bay 
a cat up there,” commented Tom. “Want 
to try for another track? William would 
have easier going on a flat,” he added 
slyly. 

“Nope, rocks is good enough for him,” 
snorted Earl. “Look!” 


wheezed 
first rise 


already,” 
the 


WEET WILLIAM had backed off a 

step or two; now he lunged upward. 
Toenails scratched, a neck was braced 
against an overhanging rock, and the 
dog was up on a ledge. For the moment, 
he was one up on Gyp, but it was not 
for long. 


“Yoooooheeet!” urged Tom, and Gyp, 


| circling wide, picked up the trail again 


behind us. Her squalling off-key voice 
rang angrily in the pinnacles and then 
she was up among them. 

Others found their way into the spires, 
but the music was flat. Occasionally one 
of the dogs would return to the flat and 
take the cat’s trail into the rocks again, 
but apparently it was no use. They were 
stymied. 

“We ought to help ’em look around,” 
suggested Archer. “Maybe he’s up on 
one of those Needles.” 

“Sure. Let’s go!” This from Lee, who 
acted accordingly. We all scrambled up 
after him and gained a cut between a 
rock ledge and several spires. 

“Look,” said Lee, pointing with the 
beam of his light. 

It was Gyp. The young bitch was out 
on a ledge. She was winding. Her 
mouth opened, seemingly drinking full 
of the night air. Her loose lips worked 
is if she were tasting it. Then she 
barked. 

“I'm climbing up to take a look,” de- 


| cided Tom, and a moment later we saw 


him beside Gyp, flashing his light across 
the gap to the top of the points opposite 
him. “Hey! He’s here!” 

The dogs sensed the excitement, clam- 
ored excitedly. We all climbed up to 
take a look ourselves. The cat was flat- 
tened out on the top of one of the points, 
motionless. 

Earl raised his gun to shoot and end 
the chase. 

“Wait,” advised Tom. “Let the dogs 
take him. It’ll do the pups some good.” 

“How’'ll you get him off?” 

“Bounce a rock off’n him.” 

In a moment we were below in the bot- 
tom of the cut. On the other side of the 
point where the cat had found refuge 


there was a sheer drop of over fifty feet. 
The cat was bound to come off on our 
side. The dogs were clamoring for the 
kill. Tom poised on the ledge, rock in 
hand, asked, “Ready?” 

“Sock him,” shouted someone. 

We heard the thump of the rock. Wild 
barking deafened us. But—nothing hap- 
pened! 

Above the roar came: “He went off the 
other side. Get the dogs around there. 
Yoooooheeet!” 

We found a way down, the dogs go- 
ing ahead of us. Tom caught up. Around 
the rocks we went on the run and the 
dogs broke out in hot trail barks as they 
picked up the scent of the running cat 
once more. 

“Well, what do you think of 
Earl gasped. “He lit running!” 
“Yeah, and how!” shouted Archer. 
“Fast!” Shadley commented dryly. 

No one laughed. We were all busy 
keeping in hearing distance of the dogs. 
Then they bayed again. The throbbing 
cadence of “treed” sounded ahead of us. 

They were up on a ledge and Tom led 
us into a cut below them. Beams of light 
stabbed upward along the face of the 
cliff. The dogs, in a semicircle, were 
facing the snarling cat. He was cling- 
ing to the extreme edge, so far over the 
dogs could not reach him. 

Then it was Tom’s Gyp, used to the 
rocks, who forced the fight. She worked 
down, traded feints with the cat, then 
forced him to jump. 

He lit among the bowlders, but was 
up and around a clump of manzanita. 
With a flirt of his short tail at the flash- 


that?” 


| 
| 


| 


lights he was gone again into the dark- | 


ness. 


Gyp, Farrel Archer’s Queen, and my | 
pup rounded the manzanita, picked up | 


the trail and were after him. The rest 
bayed furiously, trying to catch up. But 
it was the squalling voice of Gyp that 
led the pack. 

We rounded another butte, scrambled 
through brush, plunged down a sand wash, 
and came out on the edge of the rocks. 


A strong, chilly winter wind had sprung | 


up and was sweeping across Lonesome 
Valley. It almost swept the voices of the 
dogs away. We listened, but could only 
catch faint strains of music—not enough 
to tell us just where they were. 

Then we saw Trix. “Granny,” as Tom 
affectionately calls her, was still trail- 


ing, although this little old grandmother | 


of Tom’s pack of crossbreds was so deaf 
she depended upon nose alone. We fol- 
lowed her. Then out of the brush scam- 
pered two of the hounds—the pups. One 
had parallel streaks of blood on 
muzzle. 

“Claw marks,” said Archer excitedly. 

“They must’a caught the cat out on the 
flat,”” added Earl. 


his | 


A LULL in the wind brought the | 
growlings of the dogs. Trix wind- | 


ed, and we closed in to find the snarl- 
ing pack, still worrying the carcass of 
the cat. 


Tom walked in, looked over the trophy. | 


“One cat! One hound! And thirteen 
dogs!” he crowed. 

For Gyp, well claw-marked and with 
one ear slit, obviously had made the kill. 
She stood aside, without interest in the 
cat, while Sweet William, not a hair out 
of place, nipped gently at the carcass 
with the other also-rans. 





I'LL TELL YE ABOOT FLEAS! Th’ flea is a wee 
vicious beastie—and verra onnecessary. Besides 
th’ torture o’ his bite, he carries wi’ him th’ 
eggs o’ worrms! A verra low character! 





YE'LL AGREE WI' ME, he desairves t’ be done t’ 
death afore his nosty wurrk is begun. And 
guid SKIP-FLEA POWDER is th’ way t’ do it! 
That and SKIP-FLEA SOAP are fatal to fleas! 





FOR MYSEL', I use th’ twa o° them in th’ verra 
thrifty Sergeant's Flea Kit, and I 
ha’e no trooble wi’ th’ beasties. At drug and pet 
stores, and a free new Sergeant’s DOG BOOK, 
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Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 





















Raising game birds, fur bearers, 
dogs? Buy your fencing from 
Crown, Crown's angle steel posts 
make tight, rigid pens. Write for 
new big-value catalog. 
™ It's FREE! 

Crown Iron Works Co. 
1379 Tyler Street N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








DOES YOUR DOG HAVE FLEAS? 


KILL THEM WITH FLASH 
F [ F REMOVER SHAMPOO 
FOR ALL DOGS 


Flea Remover Shampoo kills fleas in- 
stantly and shampoos the dog's hair to a silky 
lustre. Leaves the hair and skin fragrantly fresh. 
The only liquid flea remover shampoo on the 
market. Full pint bottle is highly concentrated 
and full directions come with each bottle. 20 to 
25 shampoos in a full pint bottle. Highly recom- 
mended and results are guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send $1.00 (‘one dollar) for pint bot- 
tle and we'll send you a special dog brush as a 
gift. Send one dollar for this special combina- 
tion offer, today. 


CANINE SPECIALTIES 
P. ©. BOX 275 UTICA, N. Y. 
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Good Pictures the Hard Way 


(Continued from page 43) 




































detail both in the underexposed and 
overexposed portions. Again it was sim- 
ply dodging, or holding back the thin 
portions of the negative, that brought 
out the detail in the water. Although 
dark-toned, the resulting picture fur- 
nished an interesting effect. 
ty facing light, both direct and re- 
flected, you may derive pictures which 
appear to have been taken in moonlight, 
especially when the sun is half obscured 
by clouds and can be included in the 
scene without burning the negative. If 
the sun is sufficiently hidden behind 
clouds that you can look at it without 
squinting, your exposure should be safe 
even without a cloud filter. Dark prints 
will bring out sky formations and 
achieve the moonlight effect. 
Have you ever used a camera on the 
sea beach on a bright, cloudless day? 
You will find that water, sky, and sand 
all have similar light values and tend to 
blend one into the other. Perhaps there 
is a surf-caster in action whom you have 
selected for a subject, but even his ap- 
parel is light-toned. Despite strong 
illumination you may get a flat neg- 
ative here, unless you study angles 
which will give you shadow and 
contrast. Q 
Possibly it is morning, with the ' : The Madison River scene described by the au- 
sun glancing obliquely toward you : thor. Some careful dodging during enlargement 
from the sea. Then you can shoot brought out the underexposed foreground 
the angler against the scintillating 
water and have his shaded side 
toward you for contrast. In addi- 
tion there will be his elongated 
shadow on the sand to add a diag- 
onal to the composition. To stop the 
action of a surf-caster, it is well to 
take full advantage of whatever 
speed your camera shutter is capa- 
ble, at least up to 1/250 or 1/300 sec- 
ond. If 1/100 second is your best, 
think to stand some distance away 
and you still may realize a com- 
mendable picture. And, under the 
brilliant light conditions just de- 
scribed, superspeed film won't ob- 
ject if you stop the lens well down. 
When experimenting with this 
type of photography you will dis- 
cover, probably on your very first 
roll of film, that some negatives will 
show a round, or half-round, spot 
of light.. This is caused by direct 
sunlight striking the lens, so that 
one of the glass segments of the 
lens forms a secondary focal point 





ing toward or from the cabin with guns 
or fishing tackle. 

Hunting dogs and guns in doorways 
or windows also afford possibilities to 
the photographer who is inside looking 
out. Make the exposures from an angle, 
in order to register the sidelighted fea- 
tures of the subject. And if possible 
place duck decoys or perhaps dead game 
where they will show clearly, though not 
conspicuously, in the opening. 

In experiments like these last, we have 
departed from the well-worn rule that 
the camera plinker should keep the light 
at his back. And it’s the very fact that 
the method is unorthodox that makes 
the results interesting. What might 
have been dull and usual shots are made 
unusual by a change in lighting. 

It is well to remember that the camera 
has but one eye; the best way it can 
achieve roundness, depth, a third dimen- 
sion, is by way of highlights and shaded 
areas. Especially when trees, persons, or 


on the film. In most instances a Moonlight? No, just a dark print of a shot into other tall subjects throw shadows diag- 
sunshade will take care of this the cloud-obscured sun with the lens stopped down onally or directly toward the camera do 
minor problem, but shading the lens we see what appears to be a three-di- 
with your hand or hat works well too. your shutter set at 1/50 second and lens mensional effect in the picture. Long 


Another precaution to observe when aperture at F/1l. Besides the subject shadows seem to speak of distance, and 
taking pictures against strong light is to and his equipment, the scene includes a lend perspective, and one’s eye senses at 
keep the lens free from dust, lint, or part of the open window and some _ a glance the depth of the scene. 


spray. A dirty lens will tend to diffuse blurred shrubbery in full sunlight. This In this phase of imaginative photog- 
brightly reflected light, and the image means again that some parts of the neg- raphy there are no fixed rules or ex- 
thrown on the film is bound to suffer in ative will be underexposed, others over- posure yardsticks. Each occasion is like- 
clearness. It always is best to use a good exposed, and the subject’s head will ly to bring up varying problems. There- 
lens-cleaning tissue when removing for- merely be silhouetted. It may be well to fore it is up to the camera user to study 


eign matter from a lens. Brush the glass place the dark tackle box opposite him to and choose the angles and methods 
lightly at first to remove scratchy dust balance the composition, or to prepare which he feels will best bring out depth, 
particles, then wipe it with a circular the scene in some other way. Study the contrast, and interest, and to experiment 


motion until the surface is brilliant. possibilities, and don’t be satisfied with with various effects on each scene. 
Morning sunlight streaming through a single trial exposure; search for angles Expensive of film? Yes. But I like to 

the unscreened window of a mountain that will show all detail to advantage. call it film well spent, even if I fail to 

cabin always is an inspiring effect. There can be many interesting varia- get more than a single commendable 


Maybe your companion feels it is a good tions of this type of photograph, the picture from a roll exposed “the hard 
time to inspect his fishing tackle. Out most common of which depicts a person way.” One unusual shot that makes 


comes his tackle box, and on a table be- seated in a window or standing inadoor- your friends “oh!” and “ah!” when they 
fore the window various items of tackle yay. Through the opening it may be see it hanging on the wall is worth more 
are scattered. possible to bring into the composition a than a pack of average pictures that 


Now for an interesting study, with distant lake or woodland or persons go- are tossed in a drawer and forgotten 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 


boundary waters 7”-15). Pickerel (18”-7; 
boundary waters 16”-10). Catfish (14”-15; 
boundary waters 14”=none). Perch (6”-25; boun- 
dary waters no limits). Calico, Silver, and 
Strawberry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate with crap- 
pie in inland waters). Bullhead (no size-25; 
boundary waters 7”-40). Wall-eyed Pike (13”= 
7; in Long Lake, Fond du Lac County 13”-3; 
boundary waters 13”-8). Muskellunge (30”-1). 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10) in Lake 
Pepin and Mississippi River. Aggregate catch 
limits: Inland waters; Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
Pike, and Pickerel, 15; all game fish, 30. Boun- 
dary waters: All fish except perch, catfish, and 
bullhead, 30. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fish- 
ing $1. Nonres.: Hunting, excluding deer, $25; 
fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb. but not 
more than 20 fish). Warning: There are nu- 
merous local exceptions. Consult local authori- 
ties or Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res. $1.50; nonres. $3, 
7-day $1.50. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
no limits). Fishing: Trout, Greyling, Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish (8”—aggregate 20). Lake 
Trout (15”-10). Pike, Pickerel (no size-15). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25). (Aggre- 
gate of pike, pickerel, perch and goldeye, 25). 
Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2; fishing $2.25, required only for 
waters frequented by trout, greyling, and Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50, fish- 
ing $2.25 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Mountain Sheep (2), Mountain Goat 
2) opens 15th in Eastern District north of 56th 
parallel only; rest of province closed. Fishing: 
Salmon (8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in 
trout catch; tidal waters 8”-none). Trout (8”- 
15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, but not 
more than 3 steelhead over 5 lb.) Black Bass 
no size-15). Note: Some waters open to steel- 
head fishing entire year. Most waters open to 
Dolly Varden Trout fishing entire year. Warn- 
ng: There are many special seasons and regu- 
lations for designated waters; consult Game 
Commission, 540 Howe St., Vancouver, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds $6; 
fishing $1, required only for nontidal waters 
south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game 
and fish $50; all game except pheasant $25; 
additional trophy fees for big-game animals; 
fishing $5 or $1 a day. Nonres. Canadian: All 
game and fish $15; fishing $5 or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Lake Trout (16”-10). Speckled 
Trout (11”-10). Pickerel, Pike (15”-15). Perch 
8”-15). Goldeye, Mooneye (9”-15). Arctic 
Greyling (no size-15). Sauger (11”-15). Mas- 
kinonge (no size-3). Black Bass (10”-6). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 15). Licenses: Nonres.: 
Individual $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family license 
$7.50, 3-day $2.25 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Salm- 
(no size-30 a week; Restigouche and 
Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Waters, no 
size-20 in 4 days) Restigouche River open until 
15th only; other waters open entire month. 
Speckled, Brook, and Rainbow Trout (no size- 
20 but not more than 10 Ib.; on game refuges 
8”~30 a trip). Landlocked Salmon (no limits; 
in Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 a year). Striped Bass 
12”—none). Black Bass (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Crown Land Waters $1; Game refuges 
except Restigouche $1. Special licenses: Resti- 
gouche Reserve Waters $2.50 a day; Northwest 
Upsalquitch Reserve Waters $2 a day. Nonres.: 


vo 


Salmon, Trout, Pickerel, and Bass $15, 7-day 
$5—both include wife and members of family 
under 18. Special licenses: Restigouche Re- 
serve Waters $10 a day; Northwest Upsalquitch 
Reserve Waters $10 a day. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: 
Salmon (3 lb. round weight-8). Rainbow Trout, 
in designated lakes (12”-3). Speckled Trout (no 
size; in designated waters of Cape Breton Island 
8”-10 lb., but not more than 20 fish). Grey 
Trout (15”-3). Landlocked Salmon (in Shuben- 
acadie, Grand Lake, 15”-10). Striped Bass (no 
size-nontidal waters 30, but not more than 20 
lb.; in tidal waters of Annapolis River between 
Annapolis and Bridgetown, 16”-5). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not required. Non- 
res.: Big game and birds $50; small game and 
birds $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20 but not over 
10 lb.) Brown, Aurora, Rainbow Trout (7”=5). 
Black Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (24"=-2). Lake 
Trout (no size-5). Yellow Pickerel (13”-8) 
Pike (no size-8). Licenses: Res.: Fishing, not 
required. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, fam- 
ily license $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”- 
10 lb., but not more than 20 fish). Rainbow 
Trout (10”-3). Salmon (3 lb. round weight-5). 
Licenses: Res.: not required; nonres. $2. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limit) opens 20th. Fish- 
ing: Speckled Trout (7”-40, but not more than 
15 lb. and 1 fish). Salmon (3 lb.-none) Resti- 
gouche River open until 15th only; all other 
waters open entire month. Quananiche (12”-10 
but not more than 15 Ib. and 1 fish Grey 
Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, Smelt (no limits) 
Eel (20”=-none). Pickerel (15”—none). Sturgeon 
(St. Lawrence waters 28”, other waters 36”- 
none). Bass (9”~—15 lb. and 1, but not more than 
10 fish). Maskinonge (no size-2). Licenses 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, good for wife and 
children under 18, required only for lakes and 
for salmon rivers. Nonres.: Bear $5.25. Fish- 
ing, salmon $25, other fish $10, 7-day family $5, 
3-day individual $2. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Loch Leven, Brown, Brook, Rainbow 
Trout (9”-aggregate 15). Pickerel (15”), Pike 
(12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
aggregate 20). Black Bass (10”-5). Lake Trout 
(15"-10). Licenses: Res.: Trout waters $2, 
nontrout waters $1. Nonres. 5, l-week $3, 2-day 
$1.50; family $10, 1-month $5, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special 
license only. Consult Department of Natural 
Resources, St. John’s. Fishing: Salmon and 
Sea Trout (no limits). Native Trout (7”-3¢ 
Rainbow Trout (8-36). Note: Limits apply 
only to Peninsula of Avalon. Licenses: Hunt- 
ing: Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag 
caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. Fishing: Res 
$2.10; nonres., season $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day 
$2.10. License required only for waters to 
which salmon resort. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). Moose (1), 
Deer (2), Caribou (2), Mountain Sheep (1 
Mountain Goat (1). Note: These limits are for 
nonres.; limits for res. are larger. Fishing 
Greyling, Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, White- 
fish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pickerel, Goldeye, 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge (no limits). Note 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information. 
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| His ‘oie W. M. Shenall: Climax, N. 
Ic., says: ‘‘Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 


Maritime Milling x Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
_—- ‘ ss KEEP YOUR DOGS | 











2 WORM CAPSULES 


# Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 

‘ . A 
_ worms. Effective—Dependable. 


~F a E gE Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk ®-S5-# 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke. Davis Products 

ATTRACT AND HOLD GAME 
by planting our Jlegal DUCK, 
PHEASANT, QU AILand other nat- 


a a ural game foods. Our guaranteed- 
, a= fo-grow natural foods not only at- 
-" tract ducks and game but also hold 
= => them to give you better sport. Write 
BER ios describe place and we will 

Y & sendsuggestionsand illustrated book 


FREE. Best foods, lowest prices! 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
_P. 0. Box 71i1ic, Oshkosh, Wis. 


iant Wild Rice 


Attracts More Ducks!BIG DISCOUNT 
Wild Rice until Aug. 20. Sept. deliv- 
ery. TERRELL'’S fresh, sure-growing, 
double-size seed for Fall sowing makes 
twice as much duck food. Also plant 
quick-growing DUCK’S MEAT Now 
for Fall (941 duck food. SPEC 
10 bu. $17.50. Wild Celery, 
grass, Elodea—FULL LINE LEGAL 
DUCK FOODS. Folder. Write— 
TERRELL’S, 519 A Block, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural F¢ ods 
at w , 



































z a and receive 
free planting advice and 
book. Many years experience 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
~ EASTERN 


M I N K OR YUKON _ $25.00 EACH 


| All oe nts made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acce ptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y._ 


BLUEGILL BREAM 
SMALLMOUTH BASS 


Fingerling, for Summer and Fall de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


JAS. H. REEVE, CALHOUN, GA. 
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and initial as separate words. 








[ae BEACLES = dy | | 
“ma annie << 
PEDIGREED English Beagle Pups; Excellent 


type and breeding. I. M. Newman, Smithsburg, 


Md. 
BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. 
Werner, Hanover Junction, 


HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, A-16, Herrick, Til 





Spores puppies. Guy 


ENGLISH Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Start- 
ers. Pups. Bert Mec kley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLEHOUNDS: Che: ip Trial. Literature 
_Free. Dixie Kennels, B8, Herrick, III. 
BEAGLES Zabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
BEAGLES, A . C. Puppies $12.50. Started fe- 
males 3 $25 9. OF 00. Leo H Hofm: an, L apeer, » Mich. 


ia HESAPEAKES BMG 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors only. Large 
puppies. Write for list. Priced 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 
BLACK Labrador puppies, outstanding litter, fast 
retrieving bloodlines. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Ken- 
nels, R.R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa 

CHESAPEAKE puppies and youngsters of cham- 
pion blood lines. Island Kennels, Grand Island, 
Neb 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


BLACK Labrador Pups, Registered. Proven Sire 
at stud. C Pomerening, Omro, Wisc. 


50 Golden and Black Labrador puppies “from A-1 
field dogs, registered. Kellogg’s, Junius, 8S. D. 
OUTSTANDING Chesapeake Puppies, ur 


four 
months old. C. B. Larson, Big Fork, Mont. 
Choice young 


CHESAPEAKES: bitches, 
pups. Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, 

LABRADOR, Chesapeake and Golden Retrievers. 
Mayview Training Kennels, Mayville, N. Dak. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies. Champion stock. 
Ellenwood Kennels, Atkinson, Neb 


[Ae ounos eh] 


OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain coonhounds and 
combination tree-hounds. Return express paid if 
not satisfactory. Buy early and get choice selec- 





selection of 
right. Rodall 











dogs, 
Iowa. 





tions. Stamp for literature. Edward Ferguson, 
Booneville, Ark 
FOR SALE: Northern Bred, Pedigreed Walker 


summer and fall delivery. 
$25.00 each; reservations, 
Fred Streever, Ballston 


Hound puppies for 
Carefully selected at 
$10, balance on delivery. 
Spa, N.Y 
HAVE 11 Male and Female 

completely trained Rabbit Hounds, 2% 


Redbone-Bluetick 
years old, 








medium size, good hunters, brush, briars, swamps, 
stay with track until shot or holed, fast true 
trailers. $15.00 each, pair $25.00 10 days trial, 
money back guarantee. Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
FOR Sale: My Silent Mink, Coon and Possum 
dog, Male Hound and Cur mixed, that will catch 
mink, coon and possum where others can’t. Large, 
1 years, very fast, believe will tree 99% of 
trails before game dens, true at tree. He is the 
best money can buy. Others like him. $14.00, 
twenty days trial. Bank reference. Picture 
furnished. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

COON Hunters: Have 3 honestly trained coon- 
opossum hounds, 3% years old, open trailers, 
experienced on wild coon, able tree wisest old 
coon in swimming water or mountains, constant 
true tree barkers, completely broken from run- 
ning rabbits, stock, fox, deer. Also two thorough- 
ly trained 4 year old Silent Trailers, tree coon, 


they den, 
Hazel, Ky. 


RABBIT Hunters: If you want the best, buy my 
pair of truly trained rabbit hounds, male and 


female. Kentucky-English Bluetick bred. 2% 


opossum, skunks before completely 


broken. H. N. Cathcart, 


years old, medium size, steady drivers, never 
tire, can hunt 7 days a week in snow and briars. 
Been running since 5 months old. Others like 
him. $25.00. Twenty days trial. Bank reference. 
Write for picture. Robert Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Ky. 

COON Hunters: Do you want to buy best coon in 


you can catch coons, opossums 
grounds? Have five 4-year-old 
Male Hounds, have had coon hunting experience 
on old wise wild coons. Good size, open trailers, 
extra good voices, fast wide hunters, cold noses, 
true tree barkers, stay with tree. Absolutely rab- 


Kentucky, one 
with any hunting 


bit, fox, deer, stock broken. Also Three 4-year- 
old Females that really tree coons, opossums, 
skunks. Stay treed. Completely broken. Each 
$15.00, 10 days trial, your money guaranteed re- 
funded if not satisfied. Charlie Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
COON Hunters: Will sell my Male Coonhound 
‘‘Hawk’’. Large size, long ears, 4% years of 
age, open trailer, wide hunter, good voice. fast, 
true solid tree barker, hunt and tree coons any- 


where. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke. 
For the man who wants the best and not trash. 
Others like him. $25.00. Twenty days tfial. Bank 
reference Picture furnished. Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Ky. 

THOROUGHLY trained Kentucky Coonhounds. 


Rabbit-fox-deer proof. Solid tree barkers. $40.00. 
15 days trial. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 
10 fine Kentucky female Coon Hounds. $10.00. 
15 days trial. Marvel Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 





Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 

PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; | 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


Count each number 





so ee oe 











I am the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky and 
believe I own the Champion Coonhound. I 
caught 23 coons in five straight nights last sea- 
son. Offer Male Coonhound, large, 4 years old, 
Redbone-Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good voice, 
fast, true at tree and solid barker, water worker, 


good fighter. Has never run rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock for me. Others like him. $15.00. Twenty 
days trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch 


furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, 


yan, M Ky. 


HAVE 6 completely trained Rabbit Hounds. Two 

seasons hunting experience. Medium size, good 
voices. Healthy. Excellent all day hunters, briars, 
brush, swamps. Good starters. Drive rabbit till 
shot or holed. Not gun-man shy. Never tire. Trail 
on snow. Each $15.00, Pair $25.00, 10 days trial. 
References, Pictures. 4 Beagle Rabbit Hounds. 
T. Clifton Doran, c 


Murray, Ky. 
COON Bitch, 4 years old, large 
good voice, wide fast hunter, true 
all night. Hunt anywhere carried. Real brood 
bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. Others like her. $14.00. Twenty days 
trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. J. M. 
Erwin, Murray, Ky 
FOR Sale: My Male Rabbit Hound, 
Redbone- Bluetick breeding, medium size, never 
quits, start rabbit anywhere, good voice, fast, 
hard driver. Others like him. $15.00, twenty days 





size, , long ears, 
at tree. Stay 





3 years old, 





trial. Write for picture. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
COON Hunters: Offer 3% year old Male Coon- 
hounds. Completely trained. Absolutely broken. 


finished drivers, sure tree barkers, 
Water workers. $15.00 each, 
pictures. 3 broken 3-year- 


Real strikers, 
stay. Good voices. 
20 days trial. Reference, 





old Coon-Opossum Bitches. T. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 


3ear and Coyote hounds; long eared, 
bugle voiced, tree and trail dogs, also puppies. 
Arvo Heikkila, R No. 2, Winlock, Wash. 


LONGEARED Black and Tan Registered Fox and 


CAT, Coon, 











Coonhound Pups, also yearlings. $12.50. John 
Wimmer, Bethlehem _ Pa. 4. : 

COON, Combin: ica, Rabbit, Beagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill. : ae 
HUNDRED Hunting BH Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 


Elton Beck, A-17, Herrick, Ill. _ 
COONHOUNDS, field trial dogs. Registered Red- 
_bones. Art Roloff, Lewisville, Minn. 
REGISTERED longeared black-tan fox and coon- 

hound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, =, 


SETTERS 
Ano POINTERS 


pierce SE-Woodcock dogs and prospects 5 ott | 
pointer-setter puppies, some old enough to shoot 
over this fall. Registered stock. Vinton W. Ma- 
son, Box 13, Lexington, Mass. 

POINTER English and Irish Setters, pups $15.00 
and $20.00. Trained dogs and bred bitches $35.00 























each. All papers. Ship C.0O.D. Clyde Lighty, 
Cullom, Ill. - ; : 
HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs: Setters, Pointers, 


Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment if 
desired. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, 


Finger, Tenn. 
ENGLISH Setter puppies, only a few 
Carefully selected for correct color 
mation from best shooting strains. 

I. Robb, Broder Bidg., Regina, 


GORDON Setters, the rich black 
crats of Dogdom. Hunters, retrievers. 


either sex. 
and confor- 
No duty. Dr. 
Canada. 

and tan aristo- 
Ideal for 








Pheasants and Grouse. Circular. Comrade Farm, 
Galion, Ohio. 
TIME Pian. English & German Pointers. English 


and Irish Setters. List and Photos 10c. Furcht 
Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 

REGISTERED English Setters puppies. Thor- 
oughly broken, male and female, $40.00 each. 
James Miller, New Columbia, Pa 


Sawn of Gadel ands 
for sale. C. 


IRISH Setters, Ch. Golden 
breeding Choice grown dogs 
Battles, Wellington, Ohio. 


IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies 


“and grown dogs. 





Chi —-— me A breeding. Skyline Kennels, 
3ergen Y. 

SAC RIFIC E English Setter Male, 3 years old, 
thoroughly trained, does it all. $40.00, trial. 
A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. a 

POINTERS: Puppies and dogs. Eligible. Excep- 
tional bloodlines. Mountain, Mansfield Road, 

Toledo. 

PAIR Liver White Pointer Bird dogs. $50.00. 
De a Ready for work. Dan Miller, Murray, 
y. . 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups, best of breed- 
ing. From real hunting stock. Guy Watkins, 
Scettsbluff, Neb. 

IRISH Setters, pedigreed, 
Wagner, Randolph, _Wisc. 

IMPORTED Drahthaar and Shorthair Pointers. 
_America’s Finest. Mangold’s Bennington, Nebr. 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointers, Also Springer 
Spaniels. Eligible. Good hunters. Leonard Le- 
Clair, Two Rivers, Wisc. 





four months old. J. 











GORDON Setter Pups, R stered Stock, Hunt- 


_ing Strain. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn. 
BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 
Wash 
* i 





Bill Bill McGirk, Evi Everett, 

if aE Ss SPANIELS 
SPRINGERS: A few “pups and trained dogs left. 
$15.00 up. Harold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio. 

















REGISTERED English Springer Spaniels from 


trained parents. Farm raised. A. L. Tyler, E 


worth, Iowa. 
HEALTHY 

$8.00. Approval. 
Lake, Minn. 


COCKER pups, eligible for registration. 
on approval. Floyd Johnston, Route 2, 
uM. %. 





Fem 
Bat 


registered ~ Springer pups. 
Shelter Cove Kennels, 





Shir 
Gene 





REGISTERED Springer pups, $12.50 and $15 
_ Robs rt Peterson, Richville, Minn. 

FOR Sale: American Brown Spaniel Pups. St 
Ze linske, R Redgranite, Wisc. an 
COCKER pups, best blood lines. Eligible. W 
Pfanstiel, Bloomfield, Conn. ue 
SPRINGERS: Hunting Strain. Ready for tr 
ing. Willowcrest Kennels, Moorhead, , Minn 
RE GISTERED American Brown Water | Spanic 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Ff Rush Lake, W 


























SPRINGERS: Males, Eleven, Six months < 
Inveresk, North Bend, Nebr. 





0 RIS I 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Strai; 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and F 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Cri 
Kennels. Ramsey, Il. a we 
ST. BERNARDS, all breeds, details free! Be 
104 photos, descriptions, oe ed breeds 2 
Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. 
FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. 
and ‘Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. 











Fox, ce 
Cata 





10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels. Berry. Ky. 

PUPPIES, Norwegian Elkhounc Scottish Ts 
riers, Alaskan Blue Foxes. Write ‘Envilla Ran 
Hav re, Mont. ; 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. Americ 
_Water Spaniels. § Stamp, Brogden, Rush | no w 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds ¢ heap. Yatalog 


Elton Beck, A-15, Herrick, Il. 
ST. Bernard pups; re Shampion sired beauties. $20 
up. Franklin Young, tiverhead, L. I., N. 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, Rat Terrier Puy 
Regal Kennels, _Nev: id a, Ohio. 
DACHSHUNDS, Eligible. Pets, Hunting. McHug 
_ 613 S. Main, Tulsa, Okla. — 
CHAMPION bred sable pups. 


“Pet prices. Co 





Farm, Dundas, Minn. oa —_ 
ENGLISH Bull puppies. Catalogue 10c. Ch 
lenger Kennels, J: ackson Center, Ohio. 


[ae terniers WAT 





HILL Crest Kennels, Wire Fox Terriers. Wire 
with Personality. Scientifically Raised. Alwa 
available. Mr. W. Hill, Route 


and Mrs. John 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
REGISTERED Scottish Terriers. Selden Wolcott 
Box 1070, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tg AIREDALES wal 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shippe 
l 















on or. Sportsmen’ s Service, , LaRue, Ohi 


COLMONT 8 x 30 Featherweight 


Prism “Binox 


lars, value $67.50, brand new Sale $37 
4 x 40 U. S. Central Focusing Field Glass, bra 
new, with leather case, $12.50, 30-06 empty c 


tridge cases, in fine condition, 75c per hundre 
Model B and C, high standard automatic 














special $19.95, new. Winchester Ca 

and 32 special, like new, $29.50. 

Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c 

Locator Levels, brand new, cost originally $5.5 

Sale, $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send coin 25c f 

complete illustrated catalog of modern and 

tique guns. This amount will be returned w 

your first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. I 

13 South 16th St., Phila, Pa 

ABOU T Firearms only. “AC dvance inf rmation ¢ 

the newest rifles, shotguns, revolvers load 

sights, scopes, shooting and hunting equipmer 

of all kinds; gun remodeling; experimental re 

loading; amateur gunsmithing; antique firearm 

Send 6c in stamps for sample copy The Amer 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washing 


can Rifleman, 
ton, D. C. 

BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, 
Tools, Winchester M/70 Rifles. Complete 
Hi-Standard Pistols. A-1 Gov’t. SI 5 





Reloadir 
Sto« 











els 35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Free! Fi 

Catalog. Archery Catalog 5c, Medal 

log 10c, Camera Catalog 10c Golf. Cc mm Bey a: 
Warshal’s, First- Madison-JJ, Seattle 
BARGAINS—U. 8. Sling Straps, New, $1.00 
New Barrels 45 Automatic, $2. 95. New Mag 
zines 45 automatic, $1.50. As new Barrels 3:2 
Colt revolver, $1.25. Hudson, L-52 Warren St. 


New York. 


‘**GRIP-O-GRIPS"” ~ Improve ‘Your Shooting anc 


look splendid on any gun. Send for big fre 
catalog of shooting necessities. Mershon Co., Inc 
Glendale, Calif. Dept. C. 

SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrenc 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases and oth 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., Port 
land, Ore. 

IMPROVE the Stock and stop the shock. ‘“‘Whit 
Line’’ Recoil Absorbers, $2.50. Write for free 
catalog. Mershon Co., Inc Glendale, Calif 
Dept. C. 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 


dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe 
cilalty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. 
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Cash must 


ad with 
Fourth Ave., 


GG, 





accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
remittance 
New York City. 


ss 





New advertisers are requested to 

Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 

SEPTEMBER issue closes JULY 21st. | 





to Classified Dept., 




















WANTED: Cash for S. & W. 1917, Lugers, Colt 
Automatics, Springfield, Enfield, Krag Rifles 
ind all size ammunition. Hudson, L-52 Warren 
st., New York. 

KEEP Leaders Handy with a ‘‘Handy’’ Leader 
Holder, only 25c each. Write for our new free 
utalog. Mershon Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif. 
yept. C. 

THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

KRAG and Enfield ‘remodeling. M: ugazines, snap- 
shots describing my work 15c. Ken Clark, 
Madera, Calif. 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box 265-K. Paoli, Pa. 

400 good guns on hand. List stamp. Hershey's, 
Orrville, Ohio. 

SEND §.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minn. 





| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS SCOPES, SIGHTS| 


TELESCOPES, } Microscopes, binoculars: bargain 
catalog free. 3rownscope Co., 5 West 27th 
Street. New York 

FIELD & Prism Binoculars. 
a. New an4. Used. J. 
OL -we-Zgo 


[a ANTIQUE FIREARMS <> | 


ANTIQUE Firearms. Buy, sell, trade. ‘Iilustrat- 


Illustrat- 
ed catalog 50c. Serven, Box 1777, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


foe 7 








ind 
Box 


All makes, sizes 
Alden Loring, 








GAME Birds, Ornamental Pheasants, Ringnecks, 
English, Mellanistic also Wild Turkey, Quail, 
Mallard. Discount, proven breeders. Attractive 
prices, young birds, hardy northern bred stock. 
ae Gulf Game Farm, Holland, Erie County, 
N. Y. 











, and Waterfowl. 
12201 Balboa 


PHEASANTS, 
Glenmoore Ranch, 


Quail, Partridges, 
Gamebird Div. 











Bivd., San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- 
porters of _fine birds. 

PEAFOWI Swans, “Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Geese, Dt ks 3antams. Thirty varieties. Pi- 
geons. Stoc oi, eggs. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Ill. 

PHEASANTS: Game, Ornamentals. Price Card. 


Wauseon, 
$2.00 


Ohio. 


per 15. G. H. 


18 Varieties Turkeyfoot, 
QUAIL and Chukar eggs, 
Allen, Belton Mo. 
PEAFOWL egEs $15. 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHUKAR Partridge Three Fifty Pair, i 








~ dozen. Hunter, 219 B. 11 


in five pair 


_lots. W. S. Slocomb, | Woodsboro, Tex 

NORTHE RN B obwhite ¢ Quail. For “een ren or Re- 
leasing. Eggs. Colinus Farm, Belleville, Ill. 
THREE thousand Pheasants for early or - future 
delivery. Jackson Game Farm, Paris, Il. 
BANTAMS and Pheasants. 20 Varieties. Stamp 
Please. Royal Yards, Princeton, Wisc. 





PT FUR ano CAME ANIMALS | 


EXTRA dark mink, exceptional quality, selected 
underfur. Special prices August, 


especially for 
September delivery. Wau-Bun Fur Farm, Port- 


age Wisc. ae ‘ ans, Ce 
8 VARIE TIES of Deer. ‘White Tail, Fallow and 
Sika, bottle raised; price reasonable. R. Linde- 


New 
and Easterns 


York City. 


“Complete literature 


39 Cortlandt St.., 


mann, 
MINK, Yukons 





free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wisc. 
COTTONTAIL, Jack Rabbits Restocking. Byll 
Frogs. Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

HARDY Wisconsin raised Yukon Mink kittens, 
August delivery. $15.00. Yukon Fur Farms, 


( tburg, Wisc. 
BEAUTIFUL Red Fox Squirrels for 
Kaminski _ Elba, _Ne *b. 


_ FISHING TACKLE “> 5 


‘Be -ginners le: irn quicker with better 
Our materials have a long established 
quality. Send for your free, 
Wholesale prices on re- 
Dept. 05, 1847 South 
Mo 
Tying Kits for beginners, 
ional grade, no trash or unnecessary 
;s. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
nps for Materials CatalogorFlyCatalog. Sierra 
Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Flies, Rods, Lures. Profitable pleasure. 
1 for Instruction Books. ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. 
? i Making’ 10c. ‘“*Lure Making’’ 10c. All three 
25¢ Materi: ils and Tool Catalog Free. Wilt- 
. N.Y 


ths, Roosevelt 


sale. Edwin 








FLY Makers! 


terials. 
itation for fine 
tructive catalogue. 
( st. Culver Lures Co 

snth St St. Louis 


ving Materials. 













‘T Bass 

lisker, 65¢c 

g materials. 
| Sa 


( yrey 
fly- 
Hill- 


Bug in America. Rockland 
Postpaid Free catalog finest 
Rockland Tackle Shop, 

Y Tying Materials: Complete line of quality 

materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H 
ll, 30 South Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 

AISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ng. Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
irch, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Ill. 














500 
de- 


FISH Worms (Large Angles), 150 for $1.00, 
3.00, 1000—$5.25. Post-paid, prompt 
livery. Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn. 
SAVE! Wholesale Imported Fly Material, Hook, 
Gut, Nylon, Tool, Catalog 10c. Herter’s, Waseca, 
Minn 
SINKER Molds. 
er. Rez ding Instrument Co., 
Qu ALITY Fly Makers Materials. 
Fly Co., Gl: idstone, Mich 
FISHER —— S Luck. ‘‘Lucky 
coin. ‘ap. B. R. Falls, Wisc. 
WHIRLWIND Casting Reels. Information on re 
quest Cc. W. Parsons, Hagerstown, Md 
ASED pleasure and 
irlock, Pekin, Il. 


PROPERTIES FOR SAL 
RENT 


Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
Catalog. Van's 
ard 25c 


ma « G 


casting. On & 


arg i 


safety 






















tT'S N’S Camp. 25 acres near fine 
“beaches, good game hunting territory; cozy 5- 
room cottage, electricity, garage; some furni- 
ture included, $700, $250 down; pg 8 big Free 
catalog 1250 bargains many states. Strout 
Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
102 acres, 7 room house, deer hunting pos 
roads, schools, $600. Woodward, Luzerne, N 


| PA) | 


exclusive 











SUBSCRIBE 


to the archery magazine 





Covers all phases of archery. One dollar per 
year. 10 cents for sample copy. American Bow- 
man-Review, Albany, Ore. 

BOWS, Arrows for Hunting, Fishing, Sport. 
Catalogue Free. Instruction Book, 75 pages, 
charts, pictures 30c. Archery, 617 South State 
Chicago 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, s 


plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
| | aren Ame AUTO TRAILERS| | 


READY Now—Plans for nine new Jim Dandy 
Trailers including six modern house trailers 
Catalog 10c. Also new edition of Trailer Builders 
Manual and catalog of parts, supplies and equip- 
ment. Price 25c. Both 35c postpaid. Trailer Sup- 
ply Co., 5120-F Fulton St., Wausau, Wis. 


LO TAXIDERMY age) || 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 


























prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

“MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’, Greenfield 
Center, N. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy, 


Photos, time-saving methods. Profit-making ideas. 
Three Sample Copies, 25c. 
FINEST Gloves from your own deerskins. C. K. 
Wood, Johnstown, N. Y. 
NEWEST ‘Silver 
Penn Taxidermy 





’ Headforms. Supplies. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Line’ 
Studios, 





[[ we& DECOYS Bey | 


Duck, Owl, 
Forest Park, 


Crows. 
Illinois. 


WING 
Write, 


| 2 z 
BOAT bluepr Seuanelans and full size cut-to- shape pa- 
per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all alee 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Buil A 
Zoat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats Ji 


Flapping WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Decoy Factory, 





BOATS AND CAMPINC 





EQUIPMENT _ / 





$1.00; Marine Hardware catalog, 10c). Cleve- 
land Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

KAYAKS Outboards Rowboats, Duckboats 
Weldwood Ready-cut Kits, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 
3oats, Millburn, N 

AIR Rubber Boat Complete. Used Ha 


once 
Price. W. A. Kitchawan, N. Y 


| [<> SPORTING GOODS 


CAMPING Catalog. ” Used 
guns all kinds. Stamp for list. Howe Fur Co. 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


iTe= BOOK S$_ a 


Forman 








Outdoor Equipment, 


ANY Book (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreig ign) ) Pr mpt 
ly Supplied! Lowest Prices! Send for Free Bar- 
—" Catalogue! Old Prof’s Book Shop, L16 Ar- 


cad ia Court, _ Pontiac, Mich. 


fz RKMILULC EI) 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads §3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


FOR Poison Ivy Relief, , I-Vex quickly soothes, quickly soothes 
clears up rash. Also for Oak, Sumac, Alder 
poisoning Guaranteed. 35¢c postpaid. I-Vex, 9A 
Willis Roselle Park J 

MEXIC Matters. 
liable Attorney, El 














im St 


AN Legal 
American 


Cocke, Re- 
Tex. 


William 
Paso, 





WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
CAMERAS | 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES a 
etc., (except ‘‘Mercury’ 
re lls, fine grain developed (Bast. 
)) and ee enlarged to 3” x 4” 
its, 90c ‘artridge reloaded with East- 
3s X, 35c 











Leica, 








is exposure rolls, 55c, reload 

inently protected by revolu- 

o Pr ocess. 24-hour service. Sat- 

yn guaranteed. Free mailing bags, sample 

I Write “Technifinish Laboratory, 641-645 
Brown St., Dept. D-8, Rochester, N. Y. 

FOR The Discriminating Amateur-—8 exposure 

rolls, 2 prints each 25c. Miniature rolls en- 


8 exposures 25c, 16 expo- 
3x 4 enlargements 
quality, prompt service. Para- 
E. 92nd Street, New York. 
ht Prints and Two Professional 
light Beautiful 4x6 Enlarge- 
Only 25c. Immediate Serv- 
Universal Photo Service, Box 
Wis 
and 8 beautiful enlargements 
rger—high gloss—deckled edge. 
roll’ 25e coin. Reprint enlarge- 
Alden Photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 


times 


larged 3 to 6 
36 n 36 exposures, 


sures « 
$1.00 






Developed. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 


ROLLS 


ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 prints, 
21.c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Begins.’’ . 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 











-rofessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
E dge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
L 4aC >rosse, Wis 
TWO be uti il prints from each picture on “roll 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 


service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville, 


Wisc 


AT Last! All your pictures Hand Colored. Roll 
developed, 8 Hand Colored prints, only 25c. Hand 
Colored Reprints 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Na- 


tional Photo Art _ Dept. 89, Janesville, Wisc. 


ROL LS devel pe od two free enli irgement coupons 














and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints — 30c Pee ko Pic tures Davenport, low: a. 
IDEAL “Pp hotos be: vutifully ” finished wide border 


deckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 














Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. 
BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, Wisc 

ROLL Developed. 16 Guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, Winona, 
Minn. 

ROLL developed. 16 guaranteed prints, 25c, re- 


180 06-1 T, Wabash, , Chic ago. 


prints 2c Photolab. 


'] Noveities Games. Macic || 


PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 

Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
353 W. 47th, Chicago. 
STEREOSCOPIC (three 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. 
Fla. 








‘dimensional) Art Photos. 
Oddity House, 


eel | 


(8- st (8-16mm). 
2 North Mari- 


St. _Petersburg, 


“MOVIES 
_list 


HOME 


COLOR Sample Film, 10c. ented 
Unique Productions. Cinetest, 
posa, Hollywood, Calif 


“DIFFERENT” home 








movies. Sample, catalog, 


dime. Falstaff, Room 904, Michigan-Ohio Bldg., 
Chicago : 

EXCLUSIVE Artfilms; Sample, ~ Catalog, dime. 
_Alpha, Box 148- K, Ev ansville, ‘ille, Ind. 





| SERIO 





Dollars, Columbian, 
Long-Island, Cleve- 
Jatalogue 25c, 


COMME 
Lincoln 


MORATIVE Half 
Stone-Mountain, 

land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail ¢ 

Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


f] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | | 


FIRE! At last! An efficient, fluid Fire Extin- 
guisher for only $1.50. Complete, postpaid. 
Protect your car, tractor, motor boat, cabin, 
home Don’t take chances. Order today Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Flashout, Box G, Littleton, 
Colo 

MAKE Quick Cash, on shoestring capital. Excit- 
ing. Payn 945 Grande Vista, (Room 602), Los 
Angeles, Calif, s, Calif. 





} | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


INVE TENTORS: U npatented inventions now salable 
with positivesafeguards under patentlaws. New, 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer- 
ican Pa Corp., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent ~ Attor- 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references Zest results Booklet free 


INVENTORS write immediately, two valuable 
booklets about patents and selling inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 408-J Victor Bldg., Wash., 
, Ge 

PATENTS. Low 
L. F. Randolph, 





tents 








t. Book and advice free. 
365, Washington, D. C. 


, cost. 


Dept. 











Game Gimmicks 2... 


DEER sHEDSA TEARS Like HUMANS, 
DEER HAVE LACHRYMAL OR TEAR 
GLANDS CONNECTING WITH THEIR EYES 


Do MACKEREL Go BLIND? BoaTMEN CLAIM 
THAT THE FISH COME INSHORE FOR SPAWNING 
WITH © HEAVY FILM ONTHEIR, EYES,FORMED 
IN DEEP OCEAN TO COMBAT PRESSURE,AND 
THUS CAN'T SEE TO STRIKE LURES.BUT 
SCIENTISTS SAY THE FILM IS TRANSPARENT 
AND SOON DISAPPEARS: APPARENTLY 
MACKEREL JUST AREN'T HUNGRY AT SPAWNING TIME/ 


OUR GROUSE FAMILY (INCLUDING PTARMIGANS, 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS,ETO DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER 


FOWL- 


LIKE SPECIES IN HAVING FEATHERS ON THE TARSUS 


OR FORELEG. THE PTARMIGAN’S WARM LEGGINGS 
—— EVEN EXTEND OUT OVER HIS TOES? 


FEATHERED TARSUS 
OF GROUSE 


BARE TARSUS LN 
OF MOST 


BIRDS 


TEES EI 


CALIFORNIA (VALLEY) QUAIL ARE PRACTICALLY 
BORN RUNNING? IF FRIGHTENED, NEW-HATCHED 
CHICKS WILL DASH FROM THE NEST FOR COVER 


WITH THEIR SHELLS STILL CLINGING 
TO THEIR BACKS 





ANIMAL porice/ WHEN DEEP SNOWS 
FORCE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ELK DOWN 
INTO THE VALLEYS THE BIG BULLS x 


COMB THE HILLS FOR STRAYS AND DRIVE | 
OLD AND. YOUNG INTO THE LOWLANDS J 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





E/ 


The ducks who can get away 
are few and far between when 
you’re aiming with an Aero- 
Dyne Super Poly-Choke on your 
shot gun. A simple turn of the 
adjusting sleeve — and you have 
the right choke and the right pat- 
tern to bring down CLEANLY 
not only duck, but pheasant... 
partridge ... woodcock . . . quail... goose... crow... 
rabbit . . . squirrel. And, at trap or skeet, Poly-Choke 
also improves your marksmanship because it gives you 


9 GUNS IN 1 


You get nine distinct choke patterns on your favorite 
single-barrel shot gun. Whether your gun’s a repeater or 


YOU MASTER YOUR GUN 


With nine distinct choke patterns at your finger tips, you 
get more clean hits, hardly any cripples. Poly-Choke makes 
you master of your gun in all shoot- 
ing situations say 75,000 enthusias- 
tic owners. 
Send your gun barrel to Poly-Choke’s 
expert gunsmiths for an Aero-Dyne 
Super Poly-Choke fitting, and then get 
ready for more gun fun. Poly-Choke 
enables you to adjust the choke for 
the shooting being done at the mo- 
ment...without using loose parts or losing valuable time to 
make the changeover. An enormous advantage in the field! 


VALUABLE BOOKLETS... FREE 


automatic, Aero-Dyne Super Poly- 





Choke makes it the proven superior 
of nine separate guns with specially 
fitted solid choke barrels. In thou- 
sands of grueling pattern and pene- 
tration tests, hundreds of thousands 
of shells were fired froma Poly-Choke 
fitted standard shot gun... practical 
proof of Poly-Choke’s 9-gun action! 





Send postcard for free copies “How to Be- 
come A Better Wing Shot” (1941 edition), 
the expert-written, invaluable aid to better 
shooting . . . and “When Is Sunrise?” the 
compact, pocket-size, handy reference which 
every game bird hunter can use. “When Is 
Sunrise?” tabulates sunrises and legal hunt- 
ing hours for every U. S. area. Write today 
as supply of both booklets is strictly limited 
and going fast. 


A “MUST” FOR 
DUCK HUNTERS 


THIS FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO) 
MAKE YOUR GUN BEHAVE 


. 





AERO-DYNE SUPER 


POLY-CHOKE iy eer 


‘20 Rtas 1941 edition of ‘How To Become 
THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY /f 


A Better Wing Shot’ does exactly 
what its name implies. Chock full 
190 TUNXIS ST., HARTFORD, CONN. « WORKS AT TARIFFVILLE, CONN. a 
eS aae Witte Hardware Co. 
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qt interesting gun lore, colorful illus- 
St. Louis, Mo nm CHANTS 
" bs 


trations, and sound diagrams, this 
booklet actually HELPS you improve 
1 PRICE your wing shooting. In simple straight- 
ha Alicock-Laight & Westwood, Ltd. s 75 forward language, it gives you the 
le Toronto, I 4 de 
are Co COMPLETELY INSTALLED 
Shapleigh Har dw . ANO TRANSPORTAT 
St. Louis, Mo. te ae 


knowledge gained in many years of 
R. S. Elliott Arms + Kansas City + Missouri 





hard-earned experience by the world's 
finest wing shooters beginning with old 
Fred Kimball back in 1870. You'll want 
it in your permanent library for constant 
reference. So mail the postcard today. 





PAID BOTH WATS 
ON BARREL 


FREE SHOOTING TIPS 


FREE PACKING CASE 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 
FOR GUN BARREL | 


- sory, BOOKLETS 
o0 ORFUL —No STAMP NEEDED 





REF. STACK 5 





YOUNG AMERICA in the air! Here at 
the Ryan School in San Diego—at twenty- 
seven other “West Points of the Air’— 
the Army training program is turning 
out young men who can outfly the Eagle 


THE CAMPUS is an airdrome runway 


. classroom a 2-place trainer. And the 


“prof” is veteran test pilot Paul Wilcox 
(center, above and at left), Ryan chief 


instructor. And when they've passed that 


YES, the cigarette that rates in the Army 
is the flavorful brand that is extra mild 
with less nicotine in the smoke. Reports 
from Army Post Exchanges show Camels 
are preferred. The Army man’s favorite 


2¢ 


they are pledged to defend. Americans final “washing machine ride,” it’s “Hi ..the Navy man’s favorite... America’s 


all... they're the Army’s Flying Cadets. ya, buddy. Got a Camel?” favorite cigarette—Camels. 


C THE SMOKE’S THE THING! 
hy 













The smoke of slower-burning af 


J CA AMeLS ARE 
aces wiTH ME. 


yO aR. APLeENTY 


EXTRA " MUD 


Camels gives you 


28% LESS \” 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 


















\ 


largest-selling cigarettes tested—less than 
any of them—according to independent 


scientific tests of the smoke itself 


BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them 
— Camels also give you , 
a smoking plus equal, 
on the average, to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


a 
K. J. Revpoldts Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





I'd walk a mile for a Camel,” 
Civilian Director of Army Flight Training ° 


says Paul Wilcox,, 


at Ryan School of Aeronautics, San Diego 


ONE are the “Jennies” and the baling wire “crates” 
G of 1918. This is 1941! Things have changed in this 
Army of ours, but not the Army man’s preference for the 
cigarette of costlier tobaccos. Today, as then, America’s 





front-line cigarette is C-A-M-E-L! 
I'd walk a mile for a Camel” tells you of the flavor 
that never wears out its welcome—full, rich, cool, extra ” 





mild. Science tells of Camel's extra freedom from nico- ‘7, 
tine in the smoke (see above, left). Join up with that éver- 


C MEI THE CIGARETTE OF 
‘A 4 COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


growing army of Camel smokers. Get Camels—and for 
that chap waiting to hear f-om you, get an extra carton. 








